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Preface 


In this volume, I have tried to determine certain epochs of 
the ancient Indian Chronology from Manu Vaivasvata to the rise 
of the Guptas. In so doing I have relied upon the Pura^jias and 
my claim is this that according to the Puranas as they are available 
today, we get the following definite information about our 
Chronology. 

(1) In the days of the Mahabharata i. e. in the days of 
Pariksit and Janamejaya they had counted 2800 years as elapsed 
from Manu Vaivasvata to the death of Yudhisfhira. 

(2) In the days of Adhisimakr&pa and other ‘Samprata’ kings, 
they had counted three yugas i. e. 3000 years to have been over 
from Manu Vaivasvata. 

(3) In the days of S'isunaga and Mahananda they had counted 
four yugas i. e. 4000 years as having elapsed from Manu Vaivasvata 
to S'lsugaga and Mahananda. 

Puranas show these three periods clearly and definitely and in 
my opinion, this is amply demonstrated in the following pages. 

Again, a study of the Puranas has shown that Manu was a 
dynastic title and Manvantara meant a dynastic period, and taking 
these senses as well as the evidence furnished by Megasthenes and 
Herodotus into considesation, it is found that all our present 
Puranic genealogies upto Nandas and even Andhras have been 
constructed on an arbitrary and artificial method, which I have 
designated as Manvantara — Caturyuga — Method ( = MCM ). 
According to this Method one king-name in the genealogies 
represents a time-unit of 40 years or 20 years. Thus the succession 
list which is given in the Puranas is not reliable as such, but this 
also is/Certain that a name mentioned in the Puranic genealogies 
generally guarantees the existence of that person as a king, not 
necessarily in the same chronological order but most probably in 
the same family. 

This MCM is found employed in the dynastic lists of Kashmir, 
Nepal and Assam and I have studied these here. 

ix 



And, combining the evidence of the Puraijas on the one hand 
and of Megastlienes and Arrian on the other I have arrived at 
the following dates. 

il) Date of Manu Valvasvanta is 5976 B. C. 

(2) Date of Mbh war is 3201 B. C. 

(3) Date of Yudhlsjhira’s death is 3176 B. C. 

(4) Date of the end of Dvapara and start of Kali is 2976 B. C. 

(5) Date of Kali^iid is 1976 B. C. 

All this has led me to the conclusion that the contemporary 
of Alexander was not Cbandragupta Maurya, but Chandragupta I 
of the Gupta Dynasty. For the post-Mbh chronology I wish to 
emphasise only two points. 

(1) Relying on the evidence of Arrian it is shown here that 
there were three kingless periods of 350 years ( between the 
Saisunagns and the Nandas), 300 years (between the Mauryas 
and the S'uhgas ) and 120 years (between the S'ufigas and the 
Kativas ) respectively. It is further shown that out of the two 
Puranic schools, one counted the years of ‘these periods but the 
other silently omitted them, thus showing so many years less in 
its general totals. 

(2) Taking into consideration Kalhatia’s date of Mahabharata, 
it has been shown, here, that there existed a difference of 653 or 
753 years between the two schools and that one school included 
while the other omitted these years in its calculations. 

And, in this light, various dates about the Nirvana of Buddha 
and Mahavira as also about some other incidents mentioned in 
Buddhistic and Jain works have been examined here.«» 

I am indebted to Shri M. S Patel and Shri P. C. Vaidya for 
helping me in seeing this work through the press. 

16-12-51. 

Vithalbhai Patel Mahavidyalaya D. R. Mankad 

Vallabhvidyanagar, via Anand. 

« Whoever writes anything about this book is requested to send a copy 
of his writing to me at the above address. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTORY 

^ re n w‘ snmin «it ^ «remiin i 
^ wiM 5wgi^qt« 

is customary for our Paura^ikas to commence a Puranic 
work with the above salutation. I, too, begin this humble work 
with this time-honoured prayer, in the hope that with the blessings 
of Nara and Narayapa, of Sarasvati and Vyasa, I shall get jaya 
in my present undertaking, which is to reconstruct Puranic 
chronology. 

In reconstructing ancient Indian chronology, it will be con¬ 
venient to commence with a consideration of the following extracts 
from two well-known Greek writers. Amongst the fragments of 
the Indika of Megasthenes, the following two are relevant for our 
purposes. One is from Pliny and the other is from Solinus. 

" From the days of Bachhus to Alexander the Great, their 
kings are reckoned at 154, whose reigns extended over 6,451 years 
and three months." ^ 

" Father Bachhus was the first who invaded India and was 
first of all who triumphed over the vanquished Indians. From him 
to Alexander the Great, 6,451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting the kings who 
reigned in the interval, to the number of 153.”* 

Following extract is taken from Arrian’s Indika. 

1. Fragments of the hMs of Megasthenes collected by Dr. R. H. Sch- 
wanback, Bonn 1846 and translated by J. W. MacCrindle, Calcutta, 1926, p. 116 
(Fragm L. C Plln. Hist. Nat) 

2. Ibid p. 115 (Solin S2.5). 
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"From the time of Dionysos to Sandrocottos, the Indians 
counted 153 kings and a period of 6/)42 years, but among these a 

republic was thrice established .and another of 300 years and 

another of 120 years.” ^ 

This information, recorded in 3rd century B. C. by Megasthenes 
and again in 2nd century A. D. by Arrian, is extrenoely valuable 
for our purpose. But as the originsd work of Magasthenes is lost, 
we may be tempted to say that quotations given by later writers 
have very little value. But, when tivo different writers (Pliny 
and Solinus) quote from the same source>book and when both 
the quotations are practically identical,' as they are here, we 
may safely take them to represent the original. But, then, it may 
be objected that there are contradictory statements in the above 
extracts. Thus, between Pliny and Solinus one gives the number 
of kings as 153 and the other as 154. But this is checked up by 
Arrian’s statement, which gives 153 kings and which, therefore, 
we may take to be the correct mmiber. Again, it may be said 
that the number of years, given by Megasthenes differs from the 
one given by Arrian by 409 and this may deter ns from relying 
upon these statements. Again, one talks of the period as having 
elapsed between Bachhus and Alexander and the other as between 
Dionysos and Sandrocottos. Are these limits identical ? I shall 
consider these points here before proceeding further. 

How did these two Greek writers come to possess the informa¬ 
tion they have recorded here ? In other words, what could have 
been the source of their information ? Such precise numbers as 153 
and 6,451 or 6,042 cannot be pure inventions. Evidently, the Greek 
writers are, here, quoting what their Indian informants told them; 
and their Indian informants, in all likelihood, were the Pauraqikas. 
In fact, in India, apart from the PurSqas, there is no other source 
for such information. Therefore, we can safely take it that these 
Greek writers were supplied with these facts by the I^aurSqikas, 
as they were recorded in the Puraqas in their days. But, then, 
neither the PaurSpikas nor the Piirioas could have used the names 
Bachhus and Dionysos. And still one Greek writer uses the name 
Bachhus and the other Dionysos. In fact, Megasthenes gives these 
figures for kings from Bachhiis to Aleiander ahd Arrian for kings 
from Dionysos to Sandrocottos. A question would, naturally, arise 

1. Prom the ImHk* of Arrian, same edition as above, p. 204. 




wlietlnr both these calculations refer to the period between the 
same two kings or not. As Sandrocottos was a contemporary of 
Alexander, we can say that both the writers calculated upto the 
same period i.e. upto the period of Alexander or upto c. 325 B.C. 
Thus the lower limit is the same. But are Bachhus and Dionysos 
the same ? We are, here, not concerned with the Greek mythology. 
Whatever their respective position be in Greek mythology, here, 
at any rate, they seem to refer to the same person: for, the 
number of kings given by both the writers is 153 and if both the 
calculations end with one and the same king (viz. Sandrocottos), 
they must start also with one and the same king. Therefore, 1 
think that both Megasthenes and Arrian refer to the same person 
by Bachhus and Dionysos. But who was this person with whom 
these calculations started ? As I said above the Indian PurSnakaras, 
who gave this information to the Greek travellers, could not have 
used the names Bachhus and Dionysos. Then what could have been 
the name given by the Indians to them? Our Puranic chronology 
gives us two distinct vafi^as-one the SvSyambhuva vafisa and the 
other the Vaivasvata vaS^a. Out of these two, the first was, more 
or less, taken as divine and all our Puranic dynasties, solar as 
well as lunar, start with Manu Vaivasvata. I, therefore, think 
that the PaurSnikas, who gave to the Greek travellers the above 
information, counted the period from Manu Vaivasvata to Sandro* 
cottos. 

But. if all this information was given from the Pur&nas, we 
should see if our Purapas, as they are to-day, furnish a corrobora¬ 
tion of these statements. I shall, therefore, examine the Puranic 
evidence, in what follows, understanding that the information 
recorded by Megasthenes and Arrian was based upon Puranic 
traditions current in their days.* 

These Greek writers say that from Manu Vaivasvata to Sandro¬ 
cottos, there had rjuled in India 153 kings and their total regnal 
period was 6,451 or 6,042 years.^ IM us consider the number pf 
kings first. Our Purapas, as we have them tp^ay, stert with Mnnu 

1. TbeM statements have been considered by many earlier writers. See 
FerSUMpn, Sbamashasiry, Gi^al .Aiyyar, Narayana Snutri, Jagannetb Rao, 
Dev and otbers. But no one has ajMn^ted to il the number pf kings end 
years both tally with our traditions. 

Z The diffennce of .409 yuan between the figures of these writers Ls 
apparent only. It will be fully explained later. 
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Vaivasvata and branch off into Solar and Lnnar lines. Both these 
lines first stop at the Mah£bh&rata (Mbh) war and then the Solar 
line goes on for about 30 kings and finally stops. The Lunar line, 
through its Hastinapura branch, stops after about 30 kings, but 
through its Magadha line, goes on down to the end of the Andhras. 
Now, Sandrocottos, who was a contemporary of Alexander, was a 
king of Magadha. Therefore, the king, with whom the number 153 
was completed, was a Magadha king. Now, Magadha branch, in all 
the Purapas, is always put in direct continuation of the Lunar line. 
The Magadha king, who died in the Mbh war, was Sahadeva, the 
son of JarSsandha. His number from Manu Vaivasvata, as found 
in different Purapas to-day, ranges between 48 and 36.^ 

Thus we get 48 to 36 kings before the Mbh war. Then, for 
the post-Mbh Magadhan dynasties, I give below the number of 
kings for each dynasty as found in Pargiter’s Texts of Kali Dynasties 
and also as found in Bhavi^yottarapuraVa^ {Bht) (as quoted in M. 
Krishnamachariar’s Classical Sanskrit Literature p. xxviii) I should 
point out that Pargiter’s text represents the concensus of Vy, Bd, 
Vn and Aft. 



Pargiter 

Bht 

Birhadrathas 

22 

22 

Pradyotas 

5 

5 

S’aisunagas 

10 

10 

Nandas 

9 

9 


l6 

46 

Mauryas 

10 

12 

S’uAgas 

10 

10 

Kipvas 

4 

4 

Andhras 

30 

32 


100 

104 


Here we find that both the schools are agreed in their 
numbers for all the dynasties but two. For the Mauryas Pargiter 
gives 10 kings and Bht gives 12 and for the Andhras Pargiter 
gives 30 and Bht gives 32. Out of this, for the Mauryas, most of 
the sources of Pargiter give 9 or 10 kings but one source (evi) 
gives 12 also. Thus the tradition of 12 kings for the Mauryas is 

1. Thus: 36 {AtY, 39 (HY, 41 (K>): 44 (Hr); 46 (Vy). (W). (<M); »nd 4S (Mt). 

2. I shall discuss later the genuineness e>t this Pnra^. 
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not restricted to Bht only. Number 32 for the Andhras as given 
in Bht, is not noted by Pargiter anywhere. But this shows that 
the difference between the two schools is, at the most, of two to 
four kings and that, too, amongst the dynasties after the Nandas. 
Thus we get 46 kings, according to both the schools, upto the end 
of the Nandas and 100 to 104 kings upto the end of the Andhras. 
Now, this shows that Chandragupta Maurya, who succeeded the 
Nandas, and whom we almost unanimously take to have been the 
contemporary of Alexander and therefore the sarnie as Sandrocottos 
of the Greek writers, was 47th after Sahadeva. Therefore, the 
number of Chandragupta Maurya from Manu Vaivasvata will be 
48 (number of Sahadeva) + 47 = 95th at the most. But, as we 
have seen above, both Megasthenes and Arrian say that Sandro¬ 
cottos was 153rd from Manu Vaivasvata. How is this to be 
explained ? Either the information recorded by the Greek writers 
is wrong or the Purapas as we possess them to-day are wrong. 
But I think that the figure 153 is correct. Both Megasthenes and 
Arrian independently give the same figure. It cannot be said that 
Arrian is here following Megasthenes, as the number of years 
given by both differs by 409. Therefore, these two statements 
are distinctly based upon two independent traditions. And because 
both give the number of kings as 153, that number, I think, is 
correct. Are, then, our present Purapas incorrect ? I do not 
think that to be the case either. 

We know that, of late, some scholars have advocated^ that 
the Magadhan contemporary of Alexander was Chandragupta I 
of the Gupta dynasty, and not Chandragupta Maurya. We should, 
therefore, in all fairness, go down to Chandragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty and count the number of kings from Manu Vaivasvata to 
him. The above table shows that the number of the last Andhra 
king was 100th after the Mbh war, according to one school and 
104th according to the other school. Therefore, the number of 
Chandragupta I, who succeeded the last Andhra was either 101st 
or 105th from after Sahadeva. And we have seen that Sahadeva’s 
own number from Manu Vaivasvata was 36th, 39th, 41st. 44th, 
46th or 48th. If we take his number to be 48th according to Mt, 
We get (48 + 105«) 153rd as the number of Chandragupta I 
from Manu Vaivasvata. And that is the number given to Sandro¬ 
cottos by the Greek writers. The disorderly nature of the texts 

1. T. S. N. Shsstri; M. Krishn»in»chAri»r, J»g»nnaih Rm>, D. S- Triveda 
and some others. 
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Ibe diffex^t PurSoas wHl be .exaodned ,by me later; but let os, 
liete, rememb er that the immber 153 tallies (at least according to 
oyie j^ar&ga) witii Chandiagupta I of the Gupta dynasty and not 
w^tb (Shandragupta Maurya, according to any Pur&oa. Thus we 
find that the number oi kings given by the Greek writers in the 
above j^txacts, is actually found corroborated by our present 
Purspas and this suggests that the Magadhan contemporary of 
Alexander the Great was not Chandragupta Maurya, but Chandrn- 
gupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 

Let us, now, see if the number of years i. e. 6,451 years given 
by • Megasthenes did elapse between these 153 kings i. e. between 
Manu Vaivasvata and Chandragupta Maurya or Chandragupta I. 
Our Purfivas give us totals of the regnal periods of different 
dynasties that ruled after the Mbh war, but for the dynasties of the 
pre>Mbh period they give us no regnal periods. Let us, therefore, 
first consider the question of the regnal periods of the different 
post'Mbh Magadhan dynasties as they are found in the Purapus 
to-day. I give below a consolidated table of the totals of the regnal 
periods of post-Mbh dynasties as found in Pargiter’s texts and 
as found in BM. 


B^rhadrathas 

Pradyotas 

^^&gas 

Nandas 


Pargiter 

Bht 

1,000 

1,000 

138 

138 

350 

362 

lOP 

100 


Maqiyas 

^udgos 

Kfpyas 

Andl^ras 

Andhxnbhftyas' 


1.^98 

L600 

137 

316 

W2 

300 

45 

85 

456 

506 

52 

• •• 


2^00 ppr 

It will, be seen that whereas Pargiter’s texts give =Upto the iise 
of the^tas, a nuiximlun totsl of 2,400 years, Bht gives 
'Thus the differeuce between the two ochools is of ^07 years. 
'before proce*^ng fprtj^r, I shji^dd pention Sht totals i^yep 
ab^ve are taken from the CfossKtd Sandirit by 

'Krishpam^hariar, and re<^tiy it paiotained by <ipme .scholars* 


1. 1 Jiave |eele4ed pea* Iwie, kecfuse } Hupk thikt tpe figure f06 found 

in Bht fof include j^eairs. 

2. R.C Majjmudar and N. N. Dasgupta In /WO, xx, 4, p. 345 Cf. 
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that this Bkt is not reliable and is not genuine. 'Fhere i» some 
titith in this vienr, but this whole (Question has a history, which 
is very important for our purposes. 

It was Mr. T. S. Narayan Shastri, who, in his the * Kings of 
Magtidha ’ ( published in 1916 ? ) had, for the first time, printed 
-and discussed these verses, which are quoted by Krishnamachariar. 
Mr. Shastri declared that he possessed a Ms of Kaliyugorsjavfttsnta 
(ICR) as given in BhavigyottarapurS'Ja, from which he had quoted 
these verses. I have found that these same verses have been used 
by Krishnamachariar in his * Classical Sanskrit Literature * by Mr. 
Jagannatha Rao in his the 'Age of the Mahobknrata war* and by 
some other writers; but almost all of them have never achnovdedged 
that they have drawn these verses from Shastrt’s book. 

Mr. Shastri’s original work shows his scholarship, his fresh 
outlook, his original interpretative powers and sincere enthusiasm 
for our ancient Indian culture. I shall, therefore, escplain the whole 
position as I have understood it from a close study of his work. 

Mr. Shastri seems to have thought that the tradition^ date 
of the Mbh war viz 3101 B.C. was correct. Now so far u our 
tradition goes, 3101 B. C. as the date of the Mbh war has been 
found current from a long time past. At the same time, we 'idmul^ 
admit that there is one other date-2448 B.C.- for the Mbh war, 
which is accepted by Kalha^a in his Rsjatarangi^. 'pius, our thi* 
dition knows of two dates for the Mbh war - 3101 ‘B.Cw and 2448 
B.C. A third date is sometimes obtain^ by the modern scholars in an 
mdirect manner. Our PurN^as give the number of years that had 
elapsed from the time of Pariksit’s birtli to Mah&padma Nanda’s 
accession. But the Puranic texts, at this point are confused and 
they give figures like 1,050, 1,150, 1500. And the modem scholars, 
accepting the lowest figure as correct, and putting Mah&padma 
Nanda in c. 327 B.C. say that the Mbh war was fought in c. 1400 
EC. This presupposes the synchronism between Chandragupta 
Maurya and Aletander; but, we have just noted that this synchro¬ 
nism has been disputed by some scholars. In fact, there is not a 
Single statement in our vast ancient literature, which directly puts 
thd Mbh war in 1400 B.C. Therefore, to one who wishes to rely 
upon genuine traditions, and then tO examine other literary evid- 
moe in tiiist light, there are only two dates known for the Mbh 
war - 3101 EC. and 2448 BC. Out of these two dates, 310t EC. 
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is known to have been used earlier than Kalhana, who, for the 
first time advocates the date 2448 B.C, Of course, it is not unlikely 
that it was known before the days of Kalha^.* Any way, so far 
as Mr. Shastri is concerned, he has taken 3101 B.C. as the correct 
date and then tried to examine, on that basis, the synchronism, 
established by the modem scholars, between Chandragupta Maurya 
and Alexander. 

The question for him was this: if we put the Mbh war in 
3101 B. C., who was the king ruling in Magadha in 327 B. C., 
purely according to the Puranic evidence ? To answer this, we 
must examine the various Kali or post-Mbh dynasties given in the 
Purapas. Mr. Shastri has done this in his book, and I put his 
results below with my own remarks thereon. He takes 3101 B. C* 
as the date of the Kali-start and as Kali had started with the 
death of Kj^na and Yudhi^hira, 3101 B. C. is the date of Yudhi- 
sthlra’s death. Now, Yudhi.sthira is said to have ruled for 35 years. 
Therefore the Mbh war, Mr. Shastri urged, had been fought in 
3101 + 35 «= 3136 B. C. Thus Mr. Shastri starts his post-Mbh 
chronology with 3136 B. C. He, then, takes up the total regnal 
periods of the various dynasties that ruled over Magadha after 
the Mbh war. 

Now, our Purapas give, for each of the post-Mbh dynasties, 
the regnal periods of each individual king as well as the general 
total of the reigns of the whole dynasty. Sometimes, it is urged 
that the Pur^pas show discrepancy when we total up’ individual 
regnal periods and compare them with the general totals (of the 
a'hole dynasty). But I must say that I have studied this question 
in detail and have found that this discrepancy is found only if we 
accept the readings with the lowest figures. I know (and it will 
be clear later on) that if we adopt proper readings, the total of 
the individual rules and that of the whole dynastic rule agree 
very well. Having, thus, cleared this point, let us, now, proceed. 

After the Mbh war, the Pur&pas unanimously give 1,000 years 
to the B^rhadrathas, 138 years to the Pradyotas, 360 or 362 years 
to the ^awunogas and 100 years to the Nandas. Thus according 
to these totals, given in all the Pur&pas uniformly Chandragupta 
Maurya came to the throne 1,600 years after the Mbh war. Putting 

1. I b*ve, hter. examined in detail, the question of the initial year, of 
Kali Eea.. 
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the Mbh war in 3136 B. C., as Mr. Shastri does, we get 3136 — 
1600 = 1536 B. C. as the date of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession. 
But our scholars do not take 1500 years as the correct figure for 
the first three post-Mbh dynasties i. e. upto the accession of 
Mahapadma Nanda. They rely upon a verse (found in all our 
Puraijas), which reads as under: 

vfmi 9 ira‘ (Pargiter p. 58) 

This verse gives 1,050 years from Pariksit's birth (i. e. Mbh war) 
to Mahapadma’s accession and above we have seen that according to 
the totals of the first three dynasties, we get 1,500 years for the 
same period. Thus, here,we seem to come in conflict with two diffe¬ 
rent Puranic texts. But, I should, here, point out that even accorl- 
ing to Pargiter the last line of the above verse has a reading 
like poScasratottaram which gives just 1,500 years for this period. 
Therefore, in order to have conformity, we should accept this 
reading, and not the one accepted by Pargiter. But the modern 
sch olars accept the wrong reading and then complain of discrepancy 
in the Puranic texts. Mr- Shastri, has accepted 1,500 years for this 
period, as it is an authentic reading according to the Purapas. 

Thus, putting the Mbh war in 3136 B. C., Mr. Shastri found 
that Chandragupta Maurya, according to the Purapas, came to the 
throne in 1536 B. C. Therefore, he said that Chandragupta 
Maurya was not the contemporary of Alexander. Now, it should 
be remembered that so far, that is, upto the end of the Nandas, 
all the Purapas are unanimous in their totals for the different 
dynasties and the totals given from KR by Shastri also agree with 
these totals. Therefore, even if KR is a forgery, there should be no 
difficulty in accepting the figures given by all the existing 
Purapas unanimously. Even if we put tlie Mbh war in 2448 B- C. 
according to Kalhapa and others, Chandragupta Maurya’s accession, 
according to this calculation, will have to be put in 848 B. C. and 
thus also He cannot be taken to be Alexander’s contemporary. 

Thus, so far the position is this. Purely from the standpoint of 
Indian Brabmanic tradition, Chandragupta Maurya lived -much ear¬ 
lier than 327 B. C. Thus, by examining the traditional evidence, Mr. 
Shastri came to the conclusion, first, nagatively, that Chandragupta 
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Maurya could not have been the contemporary of Alexander and 
then, positively, that it was Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, 
who was Alexander's contemporary. Before I examine the evidence 
relied upon by Mr. Shastri, for the period subsequent to the Nandas, 
I must emphasise the fact that it is only after disregarding Brahmanic 
traditional evidence altogether and that too most unceremoniously 
that the modern scholars obtain the syrchronism between Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, and Alexander. Now let us proceed. 

If Chandragupta Maurya was not the contemporary of Alexan¬ 
der, who else was his contemporary at Magadha ? The names Xan- 
drames and Sandrocnttos found in the writings of the Greek writers 
point to a name like Chandragupta. If, therefore, a Chandragupta was 
the contemporary of Alexander and if he was not Chandragupta 
Maurya he must have been Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, as 
the earliest Chandragupta (after the Maurya Chandragupta) of whom 
we know in our history, was Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 
We should, therefore, just see whether he could have been Alexander’s 
contemporary or not. If he was, be must be placed in c. 327 B C. 
Therefore he should be removed from the Mbh war by about (3136 
(taking that to be the date of the war) - 327 =) 2,809 years. Accor¬ 
ding to the Puraoas, the Guptas come after the Andhras. Therefore, 
we should see if the Purapas give about 2,809 years for the post- 
Mbh dynasties up to the end of the Andhras. A study of the Pura- 
nic texts, as given in Paigiter’s Kali texts and as are generally found 
in our printed Purapas, shows the following. Just after the Mbh 
war, Barhadrathas ruled for 1,000 years, Pradyotas for 138 years, 
S'aivunagas for 360 years, Nandas for 100 years, Mauryas for 137 
years, S’uAgas for 112 years, Kapvas for 45 years and Andhras for 
456 years. This gives us a total of 2,348 years and not of 2,809 years. 

It is just at this point that Mr. Shastri’s KR is said to differ 
from the other Pura^as. Following table will make this difference clear. 


Barhadrathas 

Acc. to P's texts 
1,000 

Acc. to KR 
1,000 

Difference 

Pradyotas 

138 

138 

— 

S’ai4unagas 

360 

362 

2 years 

Nandas 

100 

100 

— 

Mauryas 

137 

316 

179 years 

S’ungas 

112 

300 

188 years 

Kauvas 

45 

85 

40 years 

Andhras 

4Ft6 

506 

50 years 


2,348 

2,807 

459 
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This table shows that KR differs from Pargiter’s texts in the 
case of the S'aiarun&gas by 2 years, in the case of the Mauryas by 
179 years, in the case of the S'uftgas by 188 years, in the case of 
the Kapvas by 40 years and in the case of the Andhras by 50 
years. And we find that the figures according to KR give us a 
total of 2,807 years, which is practically the same as 2,809 which 
would be required according to Mr. Shastri’s calculations, if 
Chandragupta I was Alexander’s contemporary. Difference of 2 years 
would only mean that Chandragupta I came to the throne in 329 
B. C. and not in 327 B. C. 

Now, because we find that the verses regarding the Guptas as 
given by Mr. Shastri from KR are forged (and I admit that 
certain details given in those verses are really suspicious), we are 
likely to say that these totals for different dynasties as given 
according to KR, are also forged. But before rejecting those figures 
summarily, I suggest that we should hear what Mr. Shastri himself 
has said about them. 1 should point out that Mr. Shastri himself 
has shown that at all the places, where a difference is found between 
his figures and those of other Purapas, his figures i. e. the figures of 
KR are supported by one or the other known PurS'^a. I have myself 
verified Mr. Shastri’s arguments and statements and I give below 
the whole position about these dynasties as I find it. 

Mr. Shastri gives 362 years for the S'ai%nagas, while the other 
Pura^as give 360 to them. But even according to Pargiter (p. 22 
fn. 46), certain mss of Vayu and Visnu give 362 to the S’ai^unagas. 

Regarding the Mauryas, we find that Pargiter’s texts give them 
137 years and Shastri’s KR gives them 316 years. Mr. Shastri 
says the following in support of his figure (The kings of Magadlia 

p. 66). 

"There is however another version of the Brahmapda PurS^u 
which mentions the names of all these 12 kings and total number 
of years for which they reigned makes up exactly 316 years. Miss 
Cl Mabel Duff in her Table of the Maurya Dynasty appended to 
her Chronology of India refers to a version of Brahmap^^ Purapa 
in which the names of 11 kings are mentioned omitting the name 
of Indrapalita who ruled for 70 years; and the number of years 
given to each of these kings exactly tallies with this version 
[ i. e. KR ] excepting the fact that Chandragupta is assigned only 
24 years instead of 34 years and Nandasara only 25 years instead 
of 28 years as we have in this version.’’ 
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And I should add that Pargiter’s evU (e ms of VSyu) also 
gives the same figures as are given by Miss Duff. So that what 
Mr. Shastri says is quite plausible and we have to admit that the 
tradition of about 3l6 (if not exactly 316) years was known to at 
least two of the known Puraijas 

Mr. Shastri’s KR gives 300 years to the i^uAgas, while Pargi¬ 
ter’s texts give them 112 years. Here also, as Mr. Shastri has 
pointed out, some of the Puranas do read ‘srate dve ca’ i. e. 100 
plus 200 i. e. 300 years in all. Pargiter also notes this reading 
(vate dve) in fn 50, p. 33. 

Regarding the Kanvas, Pargiter gives 45 years KR gives 
85 years. Here also Mr. Shastri has noted a reading of Vi^vu thus 
(p, 86-7). 

And Shastri has taken this to mean 40 + 45 = 85 years for 
the four Kapvas. I should only add that a similar reading is 
noted by Pargiter also (p. 35 fn 29). 

Thus, though it is true that the figures given for these dynas¬ 
ties by Mr. Shastri’s KR differ from Pargiter’s texts, it is equally 
true that there are otl er genuine readings which support the 
figures given by Mr. Shastri So that, even if we say that the 
talk of KR is altogether fabricated by Mr. Shastri, we can still 
not get away from the fact that there seem to have been two 
distinct traditions regarding the regnal periods of these dynasties. 
This is supported by the following also. 

It will be seen from the table given above that for the 
Mauryas, the S^uAgas and the KaAvas, there is a difference of 407 
years between the two traditions. Later on we shall see that the 
Nandas ruled for about 87 and not for 100 years. And thus this 
difference will be of 420 years. It will also be seen later that there 
were two kingless periods of 300+120 **420 years somewhere bet¬ 
ween these dynasties and that one tradition included and the other 
did not include these 420 years in its totals. For this I, here, 
note only one proof; later the matter will become fully clear. Usual 
figure for the S’ungasis 112 years and as is pointed out by Pargiter, 
if we include months, (p. 30) then 118 years. Now jmt (j. ms. of 
Matsya) gives 538 years to the i^uAgas (see Pargiter’s texts p. 33, 
fn 50), i. e. exactly 420 years more than the usual figure. Tnis, I 
suggest, includes 420 years of the two kingless periods (of which 
we shall soon talk). 
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Tnus we do find two distinct schools upto the end of the 
Kspvas. Then for the Andhras, Pargiter gives 456 and KR gives 
506 years. The difference of 50 years is, I think, caused by the 
inclusion of 50 or 52 years of the Andhrabhrtyas. 

Thus, without passing a judgment about the genuineness or 
otherwise of Mr. Shastri’s KR, we have to admit that our Puranic 
tradition knows of two distinct versions and according to one of 
these versions, the total of the post-Mbh dynasties upto the end 
of the Andhras is 2,348 years and according to the other version 
2,807 years. 

Having thus established the existence of two distinct schools, 
let us now consider the number of years given by the Greek writers. 

We find from the above that between the Mbh war and Ghand- 
ragupta Maurya, there had elapsed, according to one school 1, *8 
years, and according to another 1,600 years and between the Mbh 
war and Chandragupta I, there had elapsed, according to one school 
2,348 years and according to another school 2,807 years. Therefore, 
in order to have 6,451 years between Manu Vaivasvata and Chand¬ 
ragupta Maurya, we shall require for the pre-Mbh period upto 
Manu Vaivasvata, either (6,451 - 1,598 = ) 4,853 years or (6,451- 
1600=) 4,851 years, and between Manu Vaivasvata and Ghandra- 
gupta I, we shall require, for the pre-Mbh period upto Manu 
Vaivasvata, either (6,451 — 2,348 = ) 4,103 years or (6,451 — 2,S07=) 
3,644 years. Is there any evidence to show that there had elapsed 
between Manu Vaivasvata and the :Mbh war, a period of 4853 or 
4,851 or 4,103 or 3,644 years ? 

It is really unfortunate that the Puranic texts do not give u.s 
regnal years of the kings of the pre-Moh dynasties. It is rather 
strange that they should not. Did the practice arise only after the 
Mbh war? There is hardly any positive evidence for answering 
this question. But I should submit that there are definite indica¬ 
tions in the Puratias for calculating the regnal periods of the kings 
of the pre-Mbh dynasties. 

One method of calculating time-intervals was the yuga-system. 
yuga-system seems to have changed its scope and nature several times. 
At one time, it seems to have been used for computing historical 
intervals of time. Later, it came to be used for astronomical purposes 
and in Ixjtween somewhere, the whole system of yugas was given a 
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religio-ethical basis. But here we are concerned with the use of 
yuga-system for computing historical periods. All our Puranic 
tradition loudly proclaims that the Mbh war was fought either at 
the end of DvSparayuga or during the Sandhyl period between the 
Dvapara and Kali yugas. But this raises the question of the number 
of years to be assigned to each yuga. 

Usual number of years assigned to each yugn is as under:— 
Krta «= 17,28,000 years, Treta = 12,96,000 years, Dvapara = 8,64,000 
years and Kali = 4,32,000 years. But all the scholars who have 
studied this question of yuga-system have agreed that these huge 
numbers of years assigned to yugas are for astronomical purposes 
and that for historical purposes the numljer of years for each of 
the yugas was as under: Krta = 4,800 years, Treta = 3,600 years, 
Dvapara == 2,400 and Kali = 1,200 years’. I have in this connection, 
shown* that Aryabhafta and Pulisa preserve a tradition of each yuga 
having an equal number of years; and therefore, I have suggested 
the possibility of each yuga having 1,000 years only or with Sand- 
hya periods of 200 years, 1200 years only. In fact. I have discussed 
this question of yuga-system in some details and I have appended 
the whole discussion at the end of this volume.* 

But thus, we get four sets of number of years for the yugas 


.as under: 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

Krta 

17,28,000 

4,800 

1,200 

LOIO 

Treta 

12,96,000 

3,600 

1,200 

1,000 

Dvapara 

8,64,000 

2,400 

1,200 

1,000 

Kali 

4,32,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,000 


Let us now apply each one of these to our present enquiry. 
Taking the Mbh war to have happened at the end of Dvapara 
(as it is very generally believed), and putting Manu Vaivasvata 
at the beginning of Kita, we should take the total of the first three 
yugas as the total regnal period for the pre-Mbh dynasties from 
Vaivasvata to Sahadeva (the Mngadha king who died in the Mbh war). 
Now, according to the first computation above, we shall have 38,88,000 
years for the first three yugas. But this figure does not tally with 
any of the four figures (viz 4,853,4,851,4,103, 3,644) arrived at above. 

1. Rangacarya, Aiyyar, Tilak. 

2. See further Pt IV, Th$ yugas. 
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According to the second computaion. we shall have 10,800 years 
for the first three yugas, but this also does not satisfy any of the 
above four figures. According to the third computation, we shall 
have 3,600 years and according to the fourth computation 3,000 
years for the first three yugas. Out of these two, the figure 3,600 
is nearest to 3,644 years, which we wanted for the pre-Mbh period, 
according to one calculation. In fact we have found above that if we 
can have 3,644 years for the pre-Mbh period upto Manu Vaivasvata, 
the figure of 6,451 years given by Megasthenes will be correct. 
Here we get 3,600 years for the first three yugas, which cover the 
period of pre-Mbh kings upto Manu Vaivasvata. we have earlier 
got, according to one Puranic version 2,807 years for the post 
Mbh period upto Ghandragupta I (not Giandragupta Maurya). Thus 
we get 3,600+2,807=6,407 years in in all from Manu Vaivasvata 
to Ghandragupta I. The total given by Megasthenes is more by 
44 years. These 44 years will be accounted for by me later on. I 
shall, later, go into all the details of the pre-Mbh and post-Mbh 
dynasties and the different cilculations given in different purauas: 
but we may, at present, note that even this rough calculation, based 
upon yuga-system shows that the traditions recorded by Megasthenes 
tally quite well with the Puranic evidence which we posses even now. 
However, at this stage, I request the re.ader to consider all the above 
considerations as rough only. 





CHAPTER TWO 

MANVANTAR A-C A T U R Y U G A—M E T H O D 

[THE THEORY] 

But the figure of 6,451 years is arrived at in some other way 
also. In fact, I have found that there was a very peculiar device 
resorted to by our Puranic chronologists for counting longer 
chronological periods. This peculiar device^ I find, is enunciated 
in clear terms by Megasthenes. I shall re-quote the passage from 
Solinus. 

**From him 0. e. Bachhus) to Alexander the Great, 6,451 
years are reckoned with three months additional, the calculation 
being made by counting the kings that reigned in the intermediate 
period, to the number of 153.” 

Here, I wish to draw attention to the italicised portion in the 
above extract. It seems to mean that we can calculate 6,451 years 
by counting the kings i. e. the number of kings that ruled in the 
intermediate period. But how can we know a total (dynastic) 
regnal period by simply counting the kings who ruled during that 
period ? And yet, if the abv)ve statement is to bear any sense, it 
should mean that the ancient Indians used to reckon a given 
dynastic regnal period by counting the number of kings, who ruled 
in the interval. The statement almost means — there had elapsed 
6,451 years between Bachhus and Alexander, because 153 kings 
had ruled between them. The statement looks senseless and yet, 
we can find the total dynastic regnal period by counting the 
number of intermediate kings, if (and only if) the kings represented 
some time-unit. Therefore to me, this statement seems to say 
that the Indians had evolved some method of computing longer 
regnal periods and that this method was to give the required 
number of time-units represented by king-names, for computing 
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the total regnal period. Thus each king*name will have a time- 
value. But then the question will be what was this time-value. 
We seem to get an indirect answer to this from the Greek writers 
themselves. Megasthenes gives 153 kings for 6,451 years, which 
gives an average of 42*2 years, per king. Arrian gives 153 kings 
for 6,042 years, which gives an average of 39*6 years per king, 
li therefore, take it that the time-value given to each king-name 
in the genealogical lists was of 40 years. 

Of course, this whole device looks and is artificial, but it 
seems to have been noted by a Muslim traveller in the ninth 
century. The Muslim traveller Suleman Sodagar (A. D 851) writes:’ 

^ I, ^ ^ % i 

Here also the portion, in black types, most probably, connects 
the calculation of time with the kings. 

But, I wish to submit that artificial as the whole device is, 
it is positively found used in other countries. Read in this 
connection, the following from Herodotus is interesting.- 

" They declare that from their first king to the last-mentioned 
monarch, the priest of Vulcan, was a period of three hundred and 
forty-one generations. Such, at least they say was the number 
both of their kings and of their high-priests during this interval. 
Now three hundred generations of men make ten thousand years, 
three generations filling up the century; and the remaining forty- 
one generations make thirteen hundred and forty years. Thus 
the whole number of years is eleven thousand, three hundred and 
forty.” 

Here, Herodotus tells us in clearest terms that the ancient 
Egyptian chronologists took 3 king-names to represent 100 years; 
thus a king-name, in Egyptian chronology will represent a unit of 
33-33 years. This shows clearly that such an artificial system of 
chronological computation did exist in ancient times in Egypt, 
particularly when we find the same number (341) of generations 
given for the kings and the priests both. The above statements of 
Megasthenes and Suleman show that it existed in India also. Only, 
ancient Indian chronologists seem to have taken a king-name to 
represent a time unit of 40 years. 

1. I quote this from Vaidika V^nmaya ka itihaia pt I bj Bhegavaddatta 

2. HhHry rf Herod G. Ftawlinson, London* 1992, p. 199- 
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But all tills would naturally raise the question of the source of 
Megasthenes’ information about this peculiar device. Did the Puranic 
informants inform Megasthenes that they were using such a method 
for computing longer regnal periods ? Megasthenes’ statement is 
unmistakable, and the only inference therefrom would be that the 
Purauas have actually used such a method and Megasthenes was 
informed of it by the Pauriugiikas. But, if it is so, why do we not 
find this method mentioned in the present PurSpas ? Here, I should 
submit that this whole question is linked up with the question of 
Manvantara and caturyuga. 

We find tliat Manvantara is one of the five lak^a^as of a 
Purapa. Apart from sarga and pratisarga, each of the Purapas is 
supposed to have vaHara, vi^sranucarita and manvantara. VuSia, of 
course, means genealogical tables of different dynasties. Vafi^anu* 
carita would mean noteworthy points in the lives of certain kings 
of these dynasties. What, then, is Manvantara ? M invantara, here, 
is evidently not used in its astronomical sense. Apparently, it 
should have, as a iaksapa of Purapa, some connection with vaS^a 
and vaSsanucarita, particularly because it is not connected there, 
with yuga, kalpa etc. I, therefore, here, examine the entire question 
of Manvantara as it is employed in the Purapas. 

Our Purapas, usually, speak of 14 Manvantaras. Let us 
understand what Manvantara meant in the Purapas. My study 
has shown to me that at least in relation to v.Sia and vafisanu- 
carita, Manvantara was not a unit of astronomical calculations. 
Manvantara is a word composed of two words viz. Manu and 
nntara. Let us, therefore first understand the sense of Manu. 

Manu, I have found, was a generic d}mastic title like Caesar, 
Gaekwad etc, Manu, thus, was a title designating king’s office. 
Following are the grounds on which I say this. 

(1) Usually we hear of 14 Manus only, but if Manu was a 
generic title like Caesar, Gaekwad, as each king of that dynasty 
would be called Caesar (like Julius Caesar, Augustus Caesar etc), 
so each king in ancient dynasties would be called Manu. And we 
find Priyavrata (who is definitely not one of the 14 Manus) being 
called a Manu in Bg v, 1, 22. 

(2) Again Mbh speaks of a PrScetasa Manu (not one of 14 
Manus) {Shsnti 57, 43). PrScetasas are one step above Daksa. 
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(3) Again amongst ^gveda-tsis, we find two ^is named Manu 
Samvarapa, author of IX, 101, 110--13) and Manu Apsava, author 
of XI, 109, (7—9). Both of these are not found in the names of 
the 14 Manus. 

(4) In Vy we find 36 Manus mentioned. 

m 5KT i 

^T: II 23rd, 47. 

(5) In the following Manutva is very clearly used in the 
.sense of Manu>ship or kingship. 

iTTsi^ 5% Rgr% 5f^sf^tT; II fig. VIII, 24, 7. 

Here, Afanutva is verj' clearly used in the sense of the office 
of a Manu. 

(6) According to ancient Iranian tradition, Narsih, the brother 
of Yima, was called the Minos of Chino (see S. B. E. V, 130-1). 
Here Minos is clearly an official title and it is quite clear that 
Mino-s and our Manu are the same words. 

I, therefore, think that Manu, at any rate in our very early 
tradition, had the sense of generic title of a king and therefore 
every king would be entitled Manu.^ 

But, though it is, thus, possible that Manu was a generic title 
for a king and therefore each and every king would be called 
Manu, our Puranic tradition seems to have selected some 14 kings 
for being designated by this term. In fact, a study of the names 
of these 14 Manus reveals certain matters of historical importance. 
It is found that whereas the first 7 or 8 Manus were historical 
personages, the last 7 or 6 Manus were not historical. Let ps see 
how the matter stands. 

All the Pura^as are unanimous in naming the first eight 
Manus thus: Svayambhu, Svarocis, Uttama, Tamas, Revat, Caksusa 
Vaivasvata and Savarni. But there is some divergence seen in the 
names of the next six Manus. I shall, therefore, quote relevant 
passages from the Purapas. 

1. Compare Jfif flj I R3 

^ sqftlifMw *i|f |3iT, sift g iRi OTT ftem ais^ uf Tnft sift 

ST*#! SRTPfl rPTI ftx.^ SWfr ^msif ift !sn?fl tft. Sff 

t % lla eft -agviftaaft tim wnaft ^ «qift *i^ f 

snftfWTR, wft (?. ) 
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Brahma PursAa 

Two passages are quoted from this PurSqa, for both show 
some divergence from each other. 

(D—(5th adhySya) 

* 13 : t-niXiMwai 1 
n v 11 

^ ftsT: ?risRr' *1355*1^ » 

R35rl5^*% =q II 11 

fRq: ii 

(2)—*(5th adhyaya) 

?rppnf *1*1^ f^; «is=g rriw I 

^ srsim: ii v«. n 

fiuTT *m: i 

^ fipn?ri*=rr*i8rT fqr: n ii 

*if?n ?rwT gm i 

sraroti: grft sim *13: P3 ?r 11 11 

*^T %Trqif3^ wi?% smr 3?T: t 

swnirnw ii ^9 ii 

MnrkaVdeya (53rd adhyayu) 

;T5i%Ts?ftm*w lapa^isgsiT ii « ii 

^rrq’nf: »i«®? wi?wraT»nft*nF?q»ft ii 

Harivathsfa (8th adhySya) 

w^?w^ ti i wijn I 

R3»»rrar w n ^ ii 

Nuradiya (Porvfirdha, 40th) 

»i3lq i^pVrarfikOT; i 
*wl|T 3«fnErpdir: rtr: ii X’l ii 

rt t t . r* 

?[5lt|T RIHTTamwU «MW*Wd: I 

?RR5 JlfRRT: 11 II 

a)w! ^ nmr: fw. i 
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Kalki (3, 5) 


R TS*I% II II 

M -w. r i . fff . - I - 1.1, ,1 i -r fSf M M , _ , . 

*1^ 5I?[?r: I 

in« It 

rur I 


Brdhmavaivarta (2, 54) 

*Tral3r: Wn ng^WT; n ^ 1 ii 

*Ri|T ^^irf^T^s^Rmraor: | 

«5wwl^*r'*ron5ii^itrn^: ii n 
ciciai WJi'?n^|!lm'^35T^i^: i 

II %\ II 

‘®r wn^V^* ii ii 

Jlfnsisff ‘iPTOTWi^"^ ^ I 


LiAga (7th adhyaya, 

It gives the following: pn«wgf, wifw, rrmtr, w?T, 

^%r«(l5f, f^‘»r, sifiRr'nm, W%, aS^i:TJ=?r srbrto i 

Moreover, qof^lT *T*W:—aiR, "ftw, f»»r, «f*n*T, 

If?, arfro'*!, ferX <EWt5, ?Etf5’3i: I 

Let us tabulate the traditions found in these passages, as also 
in some other Purapas. 


Manu Br. Hr. Mk. Nd. Gd. Sv. Kl. BrV. Lg. Vn. 
9th 5 |?«To il^To Rrafif* ??«9RT* ilWT- i^HRTo Woto UlSRn 
10th „ „ „ snwT» 'roi'gR „ wiRTTo ew*rTo fWn *tiwi 

11th „ „ „ «niV« «J3?t „ 'to'rt* «m%« srfro* Wot* 

12th „ „ „ «RT* ^WSpr „ WfTo WtT» 

13th ^hsir ^ ^ ^ ^ h?RT» 

14th ^ 8renTs=?r5SW 


yw»KW 
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From the above table it will be clear that Br., Mk., Hr., Sv., 
Vn. and Nd. represent one tradition which calls the 8th to 12tli 
Manus as SSvami Manus. Out of these, 8th is called by all Slkrya 
Savarpi. Mk calls the five merely Savanji. while Br., Hr., and Sv., 
call the four Manus from the 9th to 12th as Meru Savarni. The 
tradition preserved by Gd., BrV., Kl„ and Nd. is distinct. They 
prefix Daksa etc. to Savarpi. BrV. and Kl. are alone in calling the 
13th and the 14th Manus as Deva Skvarui and Candra Savarui or 
as Veda Savarpi and Indra Savarui, while all others call them 
Raucya and Bhautya. LiAga, once again, differs in naming the 10th 
to 14th Manus. LiUga has also another group of Manus, whom it 
introduces as 'varpato manavah’; and evidently its Pisanga etc. are 
purely later inventions. Thus we see that this table shows a good 
deal of divergence in naming the last six Manus. 

Moreover it will be observed that the names of the first seven 
Manus are quite distinct and are real proper names. 

The last seven names , are not of this type. Five of them are 
named after Savarpi Vaivasvata Manu, each one being taken as the 
son of some god, such a process being carried to the furthest limit 
hy BrV. and Kl 

If we are to draw any conclusion from this, we can say that 
the first seven names represent some old tradition, while the last 
seven are late in conception. There is some evidence to show that 
the first seven Manus are historical, while the last seven were 
added later for one reason or another. 

In the Purapas there are various genealogies and most of them 
start with what the Purapas call Svayambhuva Vaipsa. This dynasty 
is given in Brahma (3rd) thus. 

Vispu 

.1 

Virp (Svayambhu) 

Vairaja (SySyambhuvaManu) Ist(byS’atariipa) 

Vira (by KamyS) 


Priyavrata 


UttanapSda 
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Uttanapada 

Dhruva Kirtimanta Aytemanta Vasu 

Slis^i 

I 

Ripu 

CaksWi 

r' 

Caksus Manu 6th 

r ‘ 

Puru 

1 

Afiga 

Vena 

1 

Prthu 

Antardhana 

I 

Havirdhana 

1 

Pracmabarbis and others 

Pracetas 

I 

I 



Daksayapi married to Vivasvat 


by Sapjfia TvSstn by Sajfia Savarpi 

7th Vaivasvata Manu Yama Yanii 8th Manu (Savarpi) S'anaiircara 

This table clearly shows the pedigree of the 1st. 6th. 7th and 
8th Manus. Most of the Purapas have this identical table for the 
Svayambhuva dynasty. But we get information about the other 
Manus from two late Purapas via., BrV, and 5g. Brv, has the 
following verse (2, 54) : 
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This verse perserves the tradition that Priyavrata, who was the son 
of Svayambhuva Manu and brother of Uttanapada, had two sons 
named Uttama and Tamasa, both of whom were Manus. They will 
then'be our 3rd and 4th Mantis. But Agni and fig. state Uttama as 
the son of Uttanapada and this may raise a difficulty, but fortunately 
fig. itself comes to our rescue. 

fig V, 1, 28 says 

Thus, here, we find mentioned that the three sons of Priya¬ 
vrata (by another wife), named Uttama, Tamas and Revata became 
Manus, fig IV, 9 also points out that there was another Uttama. 
who was the son of Uttanapada, the brother of Priyavrata, but he 
was killed in a hunting expedition. 

Further fid II, 36, 65 runs thus: 

Here, we are clearly told that Svarocisa, Uttama, Tamasa and 
Raivata were the four sons of Priyavrata or (of Priyavrata-family) 
and that these four had been Manus. 

Thus a study of the different Puiapas shows that Svayambhu 
was the first Manu, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th Manus (viz Svarocis 
Uttama, Tamas and Raivata) were the sons or descendents of Priya¬ 
vrata, the son of the first Manu. Caksus the 6th manu came under 
the line of Uttanapada, another son of the first Manu. So did 
Vaivasvata the 7th Manu come under the line of Uttanapada. And 
we find that 8ih Manu viz Savarni Manu, was a step-brother of 
the 7th Manu. Thus we see that the first eight Manus have well- 
defined places in Puranic dynasties and are, therefore, likely to 
have been historical. It is, of course, noteworthy that all these 8 
Manus belonged to Svayambhuva vaSsa. There is not a single 
authentic Manu found in the Vaivasvata line (except, of course, 
the 7th and the 8th). 

This further shows that the last six Manus are not likely to be 
historical. Their names are not found in any geneaology of the 
Pura^as. In fact, their names seem to have been coined on the 
analogy of the 8th Manu. As the 8th was Surya (Vaivasvata) 
Savarpi, so other six were supposed to be the Sivarpa sons of 
different Gods. 
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But even if the first eight Manus were historical and others 
wore not, the question renuuns that if Manu was a generic title 
and if each and every king had the title of Manu. how is it that 
only eight are singled out as Manu ? How is it that SvayambhU 
is called a Manu, but his sons Priyavrata and Uttanapada are not 
called Manus? How is it that ten sons of Priyavrata were not 
called Manus and only four of his sons were so called ? Why is it 
that amongst the descendents of Uttanapada, only Caksus and 
Vaivasvatfl are called Manus? 

To these questions I have to suggest an answer. My impression, 
from my studies of the Purapas, has been that though each king of 
the dynasty possessed the title Manu, all of them were not called 
the starters of Manvantara. The reason, I think, was this. When¬ 
ever a king (i. e. a Manu) founded a new dynasty, he was taken 
as the starter of a Manvantara. A new dynasty would be started 
when a king did not rule over the ancestral territory but founded 
a new kingdom, apart from the one which was his ancestral king¬ 
dom. In such a case the founder of the new kingdom would be 
called the starter of a Manvantara, for the descendents of such a 
founder would start their genealogy from this founder and not 
from the early ancestor of that founder. It is, I think, only in 
this context that these 7 or 8 Manus are called Manvantaradhisra 
or the originators of the reckoning of a new dynasty. 

Thus we can say that Svayambhn Manu founded a new king¬ 
dom and both Priyavrata and Uttanapada ruled over the territories 
inherited by them. Again, 10 sons of Priyavrata also ruled over 
parts of their ancestral kingdom, but the four other sons went out 
of the ancestral regions and founded new dynasties. Similarly, in 
the line of Uttanapada, Cak§u§ and Vaivasvata would seem to have 
founded new kingdoms. Therefore a starter of a Manvantara was 
that Manu (or king) who was a successful leader of his clan, and 
who had established a fresh kingdom. 

Thus, so far as I can see, Manu has two senses^- (1) a generic 
dynastic title held by all the kings of a dynasty, (2) a special title 
in the sense of the starter of a new kingdom or new dynastic line.* 

1. Compare: WWW | ^ m 

TOWtm I, fa anw %t. 

wkci'm I* g. 

Prof H. R. Kapadia informs me that Fmmmaeurim of Vimala suri talks of 14 
kulakaras. Padmaearitm of Ravi^na (c. 778 A.D.) calls these kulakaras as Manus. 
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Now‘, Manvantara i. e. Manu + antara would etymologically, mean 
distance from Manu i.e. distance in time from a Manu. It would, 
therefore, have two senses corresponding to the two senses of 
Manu (starter of a line) i.e. the period from the founder to the 
last of his descendents or to that descendant in whose time the 
computation was made. 

Therefore, in the context of purapapaBcalak^a, vaSara will 
mean a dsmastic line and Manvantara will mean a dynastic period. 
For instance, Svayambhuva vansra will mean the whole genealogy 
started from Svayambhu and Svayambhuva Manvantara will mean 
period of time elapsed since the days of SvSyambhu to any given 
king in his dynasty. 

I must, here, submit that whole mass of our Puranic evidence 
lends irrefutable support to the second sense of the Manvantara 
given above. In order to understand and fully realise this evidence, 
we shall, now, make a study of the number of years that is 
assigned to a Manvantara in our Purapas. 

The usual number of years for a Manvantara is given as 
caturyuga X 71 i. e. 43,20,000 X 71 manava years or 12,000 X 71 = 
85,20,000 divya years. But on comparing various Puranic texts, 
we get conflicting statements about the number of years for a 
Manvantara. I shall note down all such texts as show unusual 
points of difference about the number of years for a Manvantara. 
Mitrka94^a (46th): 

^rrfw^T : > 

n •> 

«’wiT f|[a { 
it it 
^ I 

■ gtfcT II 

«sr'^WT gnu i 

g ii ii 

This gives us the usual computation which is 

(1) Manvantara=30,67,20,000 mSnava years—8,52,000 divya years. 

It should be noted that the first quarter of the 37th verse has 
a corrupt reading. It is not ‘aslau var^asahasrapi ’ but ‘asfau 
iratasahasr&qi ’ as is shown by Adhyiya 53. verse 5 of this very 
Puripa. 
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Matsya (142nd) 

(^) 3 RTftrar i 

RT II II 

«’^T 3 *n^ ^n)«RT I 

%retr: ii \« n 

fT«n t[RRi?wf®f snw: i 

'WWfSi 3 5 i 1 Sv^irtiwnaif^i^T^ n 31 u 
anift^er ^qff6r Rrar^sRERg ^ i 

in^ swS^f^m II \\ II 

(^) “sr JWT^UT *»%T: I 

*ip>r5it WJ^ng: r ^ I qfer‘?*i«rT ii U n 
=5|r^ft‘?rrRfwf6r JI%R!=?R55»ra II 

In these verses, the Purina gives 31,10,32,880 years and 6 months 
by manava computation and 1,40,000 by divya computation. That 
means that both these may represent the same number. Now in 
order to equate the manava with the divya computation, let us 
turn divya years into manava years. 

1.40,000X360=5,04,00,000 manava years. 

But this figure does not tally with the first manava figure. 
Therefore we have, here, two distinct views about Manvantara 
computation. 

(1) Manvantara*31,10,32,880—6 months (manava) 

(2) „ =5,04,00,000 manava years 

Vayu (7th) 

(i) ^TseF3 gg m w-^ T ii^ i 

I ?m ii ii 

ererf^T: Rwrar: ?=W: yr n lv* ii 

(^) (21st) 4TW|»^n »lt RHT5!t «wasRn I 

?rml®r i) fiftTva ii iv ii 

%i^hTt Ijt t 91^ fTfeimfii ^ 1 

tr«fT ^ ii ih ii 
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^ II II 

5ra:' 3 %Td!rt ^ 

I =sr 5 ^ ii 6 '* ii 

*iT^ sr*n3|5T «n4i'fBRn5=eTic^ i 

^?«Rg ^iN: ii ii 

9RT»l?n5lT q«n!inm I 

swro' ^R‘^*n *rali«9^»3[. n n^ ii 

‘q 3 ?^%**r!=«n^r sgarfsi srturi: ii ii 
fiQFEr jjtrfir 3 swt»rt: i 

nq ^ mgq^rT: (I) SF^lSa: H II 

Here, in the first view, one manvnntara is given as 28,00,00,000 
years and 14 manvantaras as 3,92,07,08,000 years. But if we reduce 
the latter figure by dividing it by 14 (3920708000-s-14) we get 
280050571 3/7 thus showing a difference of 50571 3/7 years between 
the two figures. Thus we get two distinct views here. 

In the second passage, which is taken from the 21st adhyaya, 
there seem to be three views* According to the first view a half 
kalpa i.e. 7 manvantaras have 28627000000 years. Therefore dividing 
it by 7 we get, for one manvantara (28627000000+7)=4089571428 
4/7 years. The second view gives 1789200000 years for 7 manva¬ 
ntaras, the words ‘yavadvaivasvatantaraip’ suggesting that 7 manva- 
ntiras from Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata'are'meant. Reducing this 
figure to one manvantara, we get (1789200000 -i- 7) = 255600000 
years. The third view professes to give 6648000 years for the seven 
future manvantaras. This, if true, looks to be divya computation, 
for under no account can we have only 6648000 'mSnava years for 
the next seven manvantaras, for whiph -the same number of years 
as the past seven manvantaras is prescribed in verse number 19th 
above. If we take these to be divya figures we may get for one 
manvantara (6648000+7)=949714 2/7 divjra years knd again multi¬ 
plying it by 360 (949714 2/7 X 360) = 341891Q2'9-years. 

Thus here we get five different views: 

(1) Manvantara = 280000000 mSnava years 

(2) „ = 280050571-4 
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(3) 

>» 

= 4089571428-5 

manava years 

(4) 

»» 

* 255600000 

*» 


(5) 

>» 

= 341897102-9 

»» 



Narasifiiha (2nd) 

*rat: «T«5: %>! i 

%5=5n2[iwn«jTf^ m % gSr i 

R^ailSr ^T^sii ii 

In these verses manvantara is taken as 879000 divya years and 
the computation is characterised as ‘ sadhikaThis will give 
879000 X 360 = 316440000 manavn years, for one manvantara. 


Harivafis^a (8th) 

f<T‘ R?rT 5m‘ I 

gn’ nfotfr' ?q»mtT li ii 

silfw* R’^HwT^Rrr^: • 

3W5T' *^Tfq rtrahB' 8(s«J% II 

Rg: siwlei?| tw a^: II ic II 


Here manvantara which is taken as caturyugi X 71 is called to 
be the same as Manu’s ay ana. Now in Harivans'o there is a special 
theory about Manu’s day etc., which is as under (8th adhyaya): 


10 divya years 
10 Manu’s ahoratras 
10 manupaksas 
12 manumasas 
3 manDrtus 
2 manu-ayanas 


** 1 manu’s ahor&tra 
== 1 manupal^a 
1 manmnasa 
= 1 mantli^tu 
=» 1 manu-ayana 
^ 1 manu year 


Taking divya year to be equal to 360 mSnava years, this will 
mean 360 x 10 X 10 X 10 X 12 X 3 = 1,29,60,000, i.e. in one Manu- 
ayana we shall get 12960000 manava years and the same will be 
the number of years for a naanvaotara. . . r 
Brahma (Sth) 


g*iT^ qifiriinlH «r ii Hv ii 

*Rq: ^ftRTT: II II 
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Here a manvantara is called to be catiiryujja X 70 + s&gra (which 
is the same as sadhika of otliers) ie. 4320000 X 70 302400000 

years. 

Brahmavaivarta (5th) 

g f^Hf i 

Now so far as the context of this passage warrants, the word 
yuga in means one year. That yuga means one 

year, here, will be clear from the verse quoted below. Taking 
yuga to be one year we get, 

360 years = 1 divya yuga; 71 divya yugas = 1 manvantara i. e. 
360 X 71 == 25560 manava years. 

This computation is corroborated in clear terms in the same 
Purapa in khapda 2nd, adhyaya 7th: 

srtTurt 'q f^<3«rRt w i 

^ i^rr «T®?r’^«rri«Rt »RT: n ii 
g ^Tsrt i 

Here a yuga clearly means one year. It is clear further: 

g f^Tsrf gu T w tr iUBff Hf ^ : i 

tjq" WIT 1*1*^ tppm l| 

«W*Il*ig*l' ^ «rc' *I«F5R' fsiaq. 

This mentions a manvantara to have 25560 nara yugas i. e. 
manava years. So according to this view of BrV .: manvantara = 
25560 manava years. 

Bfhannsradiya (5th) 

gpfc I 

*hi9it ^ n ii 

Here manvantara is taken to be 71 divya yugas and not 71 
caturyugas as is usual. This therefore seems to support the view 
expressed in BrV. 
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Aryabhata I 

^ >?si%T T H |[ g« tr s< l «WT^ *(^<PW T 

«m?n?r. «5 jX » 

This is usually taken to m^an that there are 14 manus in one 
day of Brahma. One manu has 72 yugas i.e. caturyugas. But about 
the interpretation of this quotation from AryabhaJla I have certain 
doubts which I have discussed elsewhere. But according to this 
view manvantara will have 4320000 X 72 = 311040000 manava years. 
After thus gathering these different views about manvantara 


computation, let us now tabulate 

the results so far obtained. 

No. 

Purapa 

Divya years 

Manava years 

Remarks 

1 

Msrkatf^’a 
and all others 

852000 


306720000 

sndhikam vina 


Matsya 

140000 

(1) 

311032880-6 





(2) 

50400000 



Vilyu 


(1) 

280000000 





(2) 

280050571*4 





(3) 

4089871428*5 





(4) 

255600000 





(5) 

341897102*9 


4 

Narasitfiha 

879000 


316440000 

sadhike 

5 

Harivatft»a 



12960000 


6 

Brahma 



30240000 

sfigra 

7 

Brahmavaivarta 



25560 


8 

Aryabhata 



311040000 



This table shows 13 different views about the number of years 
in a manvantara. According to these views a manvantara has (1) 
306720000 (2) 311032880-6 (3) 50400000 (4) 28000000. (5)280050571*4 
(6) 408.987.1428*5 (7) 255600000 (8) 341897102*9 (9) 316440000 
(10) 12960000 (11) 30240000 (12) 25560 (13) 311040000 years. 

This is a bewildering mass of figures. Let us see if there was 
a system underlying it. 

Generally there are two ways for computing the years for a 
manvantara. 

(1) Manvantara taturyuga X 71 

,. = caturyuga X 1000 + 14. i.e. caturyu^ X 71*42 

B6th these methods will yield the following number of years for a 
manvantara. 
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(1) Manvantara = caturyuga X 71 
432000 X 71 = 306720000 mSnava years 

or 12000 X 852000 divya years 

(2) Manvantara = caturyuga X 71*42 
= 4320000 X 71-42 = 308571428*5 manava years 
or 12000 X 71*42 = 857142*8 divya years 

It will be, at once, perceived that the first way yields the figure 
30,67,20,000 which is found in most of the PuriQas, while the 
figure yielded by the second method is not found anywhere. 

It will further be seen from the passages cited above that 
whenever the Purapas give 306720000 years for a manvantara, they 
qualify the figure by ‘ sadhikaip vina ’ or ’ adhikaip vina ’ i.e. the 
actual figure for a manvantara was something more than the one 
given. Then what is this sadhika? 

At first we are tempted to say that sadhika is .42 as found in 
the above second method. If so, sadhikaip figure will always be 
30,85,71,428*5. But it is not so, for Narasivha PursVa, which qua¬ 
lifies its figure expressly as sadhika, gives the figure as 31,64,00,000. 
It, therefore, means that sadhika as meant by the Purapas is not 
*42. How, then, can we explain this sadhika ? 

I have already said that, so far as I can see, manvantara had 
two distinct senses (which may have been sometimes confused in 
later days). One of its senses is the period of the whole line 
of a Manu. For instance, in the line of Vaivasvata Manu the period 
from Vaivasvata Manu to any particular king (with whom the 
line may have been taken as closed or in whose reign the manva¬ 
ntara computation may have been made) may be called a manvan¬ 
tara. Therefore Manvantara will be of varying lengths. 

In order to understand and substantiate the fullest implication 
of the above statement, let us quote the usual formula for manva¬ 
ntara computation, which we find in almost all the PurSqas. The 
line is: 

qr'qarmr i 

It will be seen that this is the same as manvantara» 
30,67 20,000 -f sadhika. But Pur&oas do not seem to be always 
uniform about this formula. For instance, Brahma has the following 
statement: (5, 54) 
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3»Tr% «ecf%F?nfir ^firaifSr <9 i 

and sagra of this statement seems to be the same as sadhika of 
other Pura^as. So that according to this statement we get 
manvantara = caturyuga X 70 + some years. 

Again Aryabhata I and even Pulisa are said to have taken 
manvantara = caturyuga X 72. 

Thus we get three different formulas as under; 

0) manvanatara * caturyuga x 70 + some years 

(2) „ „ X 71 + some years 

(3) „ „ X 72 

Let us find out the reason of selecting the figure 71 or, for 
the matter of that, the figures 70, 71 and 72 as given by different 
authorities. 

Keeping in mind that one of the senses of manvantara is a 
ruling generation and the other the period from the founder to 
any given king in his line, we may speculate thus: Supposing 
the manvantara computation to have started with Vaivasvata Manu, 
at Iksvaku, the manvantara will be the period of one ruling gene¬ 
ration, at Vikuksi (the son of Iksvaku) the manvantara will be the 
period of two generations. Thus if some one took in his head to 
compute manvantara (i. e. the period lapsed since Manu Vaivasvata) 
in the reign of the 71st king of the line, he would say that man¬ 
vantara was 70 ruling generations. Similarly in the reign of the 
72nd king, manvantara will have 71 ruling generations and in the 
reign of the 73rd king it will have 72 ruling generations. 

Now taking this possibility along with the above three for¬ 
mulas, viz, manvantara = caturyuga x 70 or 71 or 72, we may say 
that caturyuga was taken to be equal to one ruling generation or 
that one ruling generation was taken to be equal to one caturyuga. 
Thus if the computation was mace in the reign of the 71st king 
from Manu Vaivasvata, it would be said that nmnvantara =70 
X caturyuga (ruling generation) + sadhika, where sadhika would 
naean the number of years elapsed of. the rule of the 71st king 
when the computation was made. Similarly if the computation was 
made in the reign of the 72nd king from Manu Vaivasvata it 
would be said that manvantara =71X caturyuga (ruling generation) 
+ sadhika, sSdhika meaning the number of years elapsed, of the 
rule of the 72nd king when the (tomputation was made. 
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But then the next' question will be what would be the number 
of years for a caturyuga, if we take caturyuga to be a ruling gene* 
ration and what authority we have to take it like that. Elsewhere ® 
I have given all the possible caturyugas. A reference there will 
show that caturyuga may have 4, 40, 400, 4000, or 4800 years. 
Out of these, what can be the period for a ruling generation ? 
I think that the Purapas have taken, whether rightly or wrongly, 
40 years for one ruling generation. I know that in the modem 
age, this average will be seriously disputed, but at present I simply 
wish to suggest that Purapas have taken caturyuga or a ruling 
generation to be of 40 years. 

But now taking this as correct i. e. taking 40 years for a rul¬ 
ing generation as well as for a caturyuga, let us see what a man- 
vantara will be. Substituting this value we have 

(1) manvantara — caturyuga X 70 -I- some years 

40 X 70 = 2800 + some years 

(2) „ = caturyuga X 71 + some years 

40 X 71 * 2840 + some years 

(3) manvantara = caturyuga X 72 

40 X 72 = 2880 years 

This, if true, will mean that manvantara computations were 
made between 2800 and 2880 years after Manu Vaivasvata. 

Thus computations were made in the reigns of the 71st, 72nd 
and 73rd kings from Vaivasvata Manu. And then the manvantara was 
taken to be equal to 70, 71 or 72 ruling generations or caturyugas. 

Thus it will be seen that sSdhika figure cannot be the same 
always. It will be the elapsed number of the regnal years of the 
king in whose reign the computation was made. 

If this is properly understood, one fact will emerge out of it 
naturally—that a manvantara may be computed in any king’s reign 
in a dynastic Manu’s line and that accordingly the number of 
years for the manvantara will not be the same always. It is, there¬ 
fore, not surprising that we get various computations for a 
manvantara. 

3. See Pert IV of thie book. ‘The Yngee.’ 
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Now let us understmd what is caturyuga. In the usual formula 

it means 40 years. But the usual caturyuga has 43,20,000 years 
and it is according to this caturyuga that the Purauas calculate 
the years for manvantara, kalpa etc. So if we wish to turn the 
usual figure into our caturyuga of 40 years, we will have to divide 
the usual figure by 108000 (4320000 -s- 40 « 108000). That is, if 
we wish to know the number of years after Manu Vaivasvata, 
when the computation was made, we should divide the usual 
figure by 1,08,000 If further, we wish to know the number of 
ruling generation from Manu, in whose reign the computation was 
made, we should divide the result obtained bt' dividing by 108000, 
by 40. Thus 

(1) To get the number of years elapsed since Manu Vaivasvata, 
divide the usual Puranic figure by 108000. 

(2) To get the number of ruling generation from Manu 
Vaivasvata, divide the result of (1) by 40 or divide the usual 
figure directly by (108000 X 40) 4320000. 

Then taking these two keys let us examine the various figures 
(which are given according to the usual Purapic caturyuga of 
43.20,000 years). 

(1) The first number is 30,67,20,000, which when divided by 
108000 will yield 2840« which again divided by 40 will give 71. 
Thus this computation was made in the 72nd king’s reign, 2840 
years after Vaivasvata Manu- 

(2) Brahma figure is 30,24,00,000, which when divided by 
10,8000 will give 2800, which again, divided by 40 will give 70. 
Thus this computation was made in the 7l8t king’s reign, 2800 
years after Vaivasvata Manu. (It is significant that Br. formula is 
Manavantara = 70 caturyugas + sagra). 

(3) Narasitfiha figure, which is sAdhika, is 316440000, which 
when divided by 108000, will yield 2890, which again divided by 
40 will yield 72 rei^ +10 years. This will mean that this 
computation was made in the 11th regnal year of the 73rd king, 
72 kings having already passed. 

(4) Now we shall examine the figures given in Matsya. Over 
and above the usual sfidhikaip vinS figure of 306720000, it give* 
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two more figures for the manvantara which are, (1) 311032880-6 
and (2) 140000 divya years or 50400000 mSnava years. Out of 
these two figures, the first when divided by 108000, will give 
2880*5 months, which again, divided by 40 will give 72*1. It will 
mean that the computation was made after five months /. e. in the 
6th month of the 7.3rd king's reign. 

Again dividing the above second figure (5,04,00,000) by 108000 
we shall get 466*6 years, and dividing the years by 40, we shall 
get 11*6, This, if true, will mean that the computation was made 
after 26 years of the reign of the 12th king had passed, 

Vsyu seems to have made the greatest confusion. Let us take 
the first two figures first viz.. (1) 280000000 and (2) 280050571. 
Both these will yield: 

(1) 280000000 -5- lOROno - 2592*9 = 64*6 

(2) 280050571 108000 * 2593*5 = 64*9 

This means that both these computations were made in the 
65th king’s reign t. e. the king>lists, at one time, must have closed 
at 64th king. 

The third computation of Vsyu gives 4089571428*5. This 
according to our key will give 4089571428*5 108000 = 37886 -i- 

40 « 921*6. 

I am unable to explain this in any manner. The figure is 
huge beyond all explanations. 

Fourth computation of Vayu has 255600000 years for a man¬ 
vantara. It will give 200600000 -5- 108000 = 2336*6 -s- 40 = 59*1. 

That is. the computation was made in the reign of the 60th 
king. 

Fifth computation of Vsyu, if true, gives 341897102*9, as 
explained by me earlier. This will give 34189710*9^108000=79*1. 
That is, the computation was made in the 80th king’s reign. But 
the computation is not likely to be true, as it refers to the future 
manvantaras. 

Manvantara figures as given from Harivamva and Brohma- 
Vaivarta in'our table, do not fall in the same class as the above 
figures. They are not computed on the caturyu^ tesis. 

Thus we find that manvantara computations were made in the 
reigns of the 60th, 65th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd and perhaps 80th and 
12th kings from Manu Vaivasvata. We have no more references 
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at present, but it is possible that manvantara computations were 
made at the end of every king’s reign as I shall explain later on. 
But let us, for clarity’s sake, make a table of the results obtained 
so far. Manvantara computations were made: 


In which king's 
reign 
12th 
60th 
65th 
»» 

71st 

72nd 

73rd 

73rd 

80th 


How many years after 
Vaivasvata Manu 
466-7 
2366-6 
2.'-9:-9 
2593-4 
2800 + ? 

2840 -f ? 

2880 -f 5 months 

2««90 

3165-4 


Out of all these computations that in the reign of 72nd king 
after Vaivasvata Manu, is attested by most of the Puranas. which 
suggests that there was a regular campaign of reconstruction then. 
Hence it is that the formula R’^rfT (dwfrfw: 

finds place in almost all the Purapas. 

Let us now consider why the average of a ruling generation 
was taken at 40 years, which no historian would think to be 
probable. 

How can that average work out even according to the Purapas 
which take Abbimanyu as a king. Abbimanyu died long before 
Arjuna’s death. How, then, can we take two ruling generations 
in such a case ? Abbimanyu never ruled and yet his name is found 
in the genealogies. It is, therefore, wrong to talk of an average 
of 40 years for a ruling generation. 

The caturyuga formula, as I have understood it, took 40 years 
for a ruling unit and not for one king’s actual regnal period. 
This unit of 40 years may be employed in two ways thus: 

The PurSpas usually describe vaAs'a^ vaAvSnucarita and man- 
vantara. Under vaAs'a fall genealogies t. e. lists of the names of 
the kings. Under vaAs'Snucarita fall main incidents of fhe reigns of 
prominent kings. Thus vaAsfa and vaAs'Snucarita preserve the 
name of every king, however small his regnal period might have 
been. But, then, what is a manvantara? Out of the various units 
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of time>ineasure like yuga> manvantara, kalpa etc., why is manvan* 
tara taken as one of the PurivapancalaJcfSCta ? 1 think that the 
manyantara was the regular method of calculating regnal pertods 
of different kings in a dynasty. Thus on the one hand the Puil^as 
recorded the number of all the kings that ruled in a particular 
dynasty, their individual names, their individual regnal period etc., 
and on the other hand they also recorded the total regnal period 
of a dynasty. Thus the total period will go on increasing with 
every new king. To remember this ever4ncreasing total, they 
found out the device of computihg totals of regnal periods at 
regular intervals. This regular interval they fixed at 40 years. 
Therefore over and above recording actual regnal periods of every 
king, they noted that the units of 40 years were over in the reigns 
of kings number so and so. Let us take an example. Suppose 
there were seven kings who ruled thus. 

Kings Individual Caturyuga no. of the king 

regnal period in whose reign that caturyuga 

was over 


1 

23 


2 

18 

1. (2nd) 

3 

53 

2. (3rd) 

4 

18 


5 

52 

3 and 4. (5th) 

6 

18 


7 

18 

5. (7th) 


II will be thus said that 1st caturyuga was over in the 2nd 
king’s reign, 2nd caturyuga in the 3rd king’s reign, 3rd and 4th 
caturyugas in the Sth king’s reign and the 5th caturyuga in the 
7th king’s reign. Thus though the kings were seven, caturyugas 
were five and they had to remember both these. But as time 
would pass it would become very complicated to remember the 
names and serial numbers of kings and also the numbers of kings 
in whose reigns caturyugas were over. 

So another method of caturyuga computation came into vogue. 
This would try to harmonise the number of kings in the vnSia 
with the number of caturyugas in the manvantara. It may work 
out thus: 
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If they found that the first king ruled for 28 years, and 2nd king 
for 11 years and the 3rd king for 25 years, they would not 
mention the first two kings in the lists. The ruling unit of 40 
years was completed in the 3rd king’s reign, therefore only the 
3rd king would be mentioned in the genealogy and his number 
thus would become 1st, though originally 3rd. Again if the 4th 
king ruled 24 years, he too, would be mentioned, for in his reign 
also a unit of 40 years was over. Thus this method of caturyuga 
computation was to mention in the genealogies, only those kings, 
in whose reigns, the units of 40 years were over, others being 
omitted. It may. however, sometimes happen that the unit was 
over in the reign of an insignificant king and just after him or 
just before him had ruled a very prominent king, then that 
prominent king’s name might be mentioned and the name of the 
insignificant king might be dropped, computation always proceeding 
on the basis of units (or caturyugas) of 40 years. 

Out of these two methods, I have mentioned the first as a 
historic probability, but the second we find in actual use. The 
Purgoas expressly declare that in the solar line they have men¬ 
tioned only the prominent kings, not all the kings that ruled in 
that line. Compare the concluding remarks of Vsyti (88th); 

narrsi: srm; i 

>1% swfJiT ir ^ft<T?siTwr?5tiT 3 ii ii 

Similar remark is found in almost all the PurSuas. One remark 
of Vayu is significant in this connection. 

<^35: ti n 

This samisa and vyisa method of Vsyu seems to be the above 
2nd method. It was the method of condensation and amplification. 
Let us understand it more clearly. Suppose the seven kings ruled 
thus: 


King 

Regnal period 

Catursmga over 

1 

23 


2 

18 

Cl) [41] 

3 

53 

(2) [53] 


18 . 


5 

52 

(3) fir (4) [84] 

6 

18 


7 

18 

(.5) 


200 
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According to this method the first king will not be mentioned 
but the second will be mentioned and if it is the custom of giving 
the years of his regnal period, they would be given as 23 + 18 = 41 
years and not 18 years. Again the third king will be mentioned 
and bis period will be given as 53 years. At the end of the third 
king’s reign 14 years will be left over for the next unit of 40 years. 
Taking these 14 years with the 18 of the fourth king, we shall 
get 32 years completed with the end of the 4th king’s reign. So 
the caturyuga will not be over in his reign and therefore he too 
will not be mentioned in the lists. Now the 5th king has ruled for 
52 years. Adding to his period, 32 years accummulated from earlier 
unit, his period will be of 84 years. So in his regnal period two 
caturyugas will be over. What should be done in such a case ? In 
the earlier cases samasa was resorted to by condensing two or 
three kings into one. In this case vyasa (amplification) will be 
necessary, so that two kings will be added to the list, instead of 
one. Next unit of 40 years will be over at the end of the 7th 
king’s reign, so 6th will be dropped and 7th will be mentioned. 

Thus for seven kings we get a total of 200 years and five 
caturyugas. Therefore, according to this second method they would 
condense the first four kings into two by samasa, would split up 
the 5th into two by vyasa and would, once again, condense the 
6th and 7th kings into one by samasa. Thus according to this 
method, there will be 5 ruling units and only 5 kings will be 
mentioned in the lists, whereas actually there were 7 kings in 200 
years. Thus the average of ruling generation, which was originally 
(200 -j- 7 = ) 28‘5 years would be raised up to 40 years. * 


1. And this is the nature of Puranic genealogies, as is seen below. 

“I shall first point out the chief features of the Puranic records. 
Minor, names are sometimes omitted. This is conveyed in the opening 
line of the chronicles of the Magadba sovereigns. 

The reign-periods of the kings left oat are added eiUier to the 
preceding or tiie succeeding reign. Sometiipes when figures tor indivi¬ 
dual reigns differ in different Puraijas, the aggregates of two or three 
neighbouring reigns agree, that u, a certain period has been rcdistribu. 
ted over several reigns." 


Jayaswal: JBORS. I. p. 67 
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This is what I call Manvantara-caturyuga Method ( = MCM) 
employed in our PuriQas for longer chronological calculations. It 
was according to this MCM that, I think, Megasthenes was infor¬ 
med about the method of counting total regnal period by reckon¬ 
ing the number of kings that ruled in the intermediate period and 
it is this method which he so clearly enunciates by “calculation 
being made by counting the kings that ruled in the intermediate 
period.” The same method is, I think, hinted at by Suleman 
Sodagar. That a similar method was actually used in ancient 
Egypt, we have already learnt from the evidence furnished by 
Herodotus. Thus the Indian PurfiQas, the Greek traveller Megas¬ 
thenes, the Muslim traveller Suleman and the historian Herodotus 
—all tell us of the same method. It is, thus, beyond any doubt 
that such a method was employed by ancient Indian chronologists; 
and yet if there is any doubt left, I am going to show that all 
our Puranic genealogies, pre-Mbh as well as post-Mbh, solar as 
well as lunar, are based entirely upon this noethod. 
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MANVANTAR A-C A T U R Y U G A—M E T H O D 

riTS APPLICATION-PRE-KALI CHRONOLOGY] 


Such a method like MCM, it should be admitted, is bound to 
be artificial. But it is only this artificial method, which can 
explain the unreliable nature of the Pura^as so often complained 
of by our scholars. Our scholars have found that the Purai?as 
often furnish conflicting or confusing evidence. **Very often they 
corrupt names of persons; sometimes one dynasty is mingled or 
interwoven into or tacked on to another; sometimes collateral 
successions are described as lineal; even divergent synchronisms 
have been recorded/* This complaint about the Puranic genealogies 
is perfectly true. But I, here, wish to show that these confusions 
and contradictions, where not caused by corrupt readings, were 
deliberately made with a view to follow this peculiar device which 
I have called MCM. 

MCM is certainly a method which is artificial and arbitrary. 
Results of such an arbitrary method are obvious. For instance, 
when Vyasa re-adjusted the genealogies of solar and lunar dynas¬ 
ties in the Mbh days, he had to account, as we shall see later, for 
2,800 or 2,840 years. For these years at the rate of a unit of 40 
he would require 70 or 71 king-names. Supposing he is following 
the Ayodhya line, and if in the direct Solar Ayodhya line from 
Manu Vaivasvata, names of 70 or 71 consecutive descendents or 
ssuccessors were not available, he would, in order to give 70 or 71 
names, "merge, interweave, or tack on another dynasty or another 
collateral branch," This, at any rate, seems to be the usual device 
resorted to by the Puranic chronologists.^ 

1. A similar device is seen followed in the Sumerian genealogies of very 
early date. About these genealogies ox Kish chronicle and others, it is said, * tor 
in some cases dynasties which are listei as consecutive are in actual fact 
known to have been contemporary." (P. 20). 


Twin Rivers, by Seton Lloyd. 
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Any way, let us for some time cast aside our natural prejudice 
for this artificial ma^od and see how this MCM is actually 
employed in the Puranic genealogies. We have already seen that 
there is a possibility of chronological computation being made in 
the days of the 7lst or 72nd or 73rd king. Let us follow up this 
line of enquiry. 

In the above discussion, while explaining the nature of MCM, 
I have taken caturyuga to be the same as a ruling generation or a 
ruling unit or a king-name (in the genealogical lists). Let us see 
if there is any evidence to show that caturyuga is, actually, used 
in this sense. In most of the PurSpas, which give full lists of 
Solar and Lunar dynasties, there are certain concluding remarks 
made after all the dynastic lists are over. They are important. 
I shall quote relevant portions from these remarks from M, Vy 
and Bd. 

In Mt, it is said in these concluding remarks; (273rd) 


Rfsw: ii \»v 

ST SET‘?rTsi?*T l 

II \»£ 

ai5STfVIRqitITlwn?n Sl?rr I 

if mfilWr ii '»«’ 

«t?T?*|q: i 

arq^er g<iK«q ig^ q%T ^qpqm tran n 

In Vy (99th) similar verses are found, The last two verses 
read thus. 

9|SZlf*NlTfirwrei sqiT l l qpq^t^tft l 

TTm qTRH f^litm II 

‘qpqifew h ^ T=n n^iRr: i 
gqksqiqt'^qpqqtgl^ II '*%• 


In Bd (111,74) these verses read thus. 



^?q«ss#, II 



Pl/HAMC mOmWGY 
i 

•^fq i R'wewq Sw *Tfil«^ «rf <Tsif»i: ii 
ant i 

It will be seen that, in one or the other naanner, the text of 
all these three passages is corrupt. I, therefore, reconstruct the text 
of these two verses as under: 

T!^: fliw fwT filiSim « 

»?r^T ^ o3tf*r: I 

ajetf^er g»iTts««T»g ?raT II 

Thus, these two verses say that 28 yugSkhyas have elapsed in 
Vaivasvata Manvantara and 43 more yugakhyas are to elapse now. 
But what is the sense of yu:takhya here ? Yugakhya here, means 
caturyuga, as is clear from the following passages, in all of which 
yugakhya is used in the sense of caturyuga. 

(1) 5l^5Rri5at g»ir<s>n <lf^^rn i ( Mhh, Vana, 188, 38 ) 

(2) insTT 5 i ( Mt, 142, 29 ) 

(3) 5 i ( Bd, II, 74, 261 ) 

(4) w wn \ { Mk, 46th, 31 ) 

(5) »is=^?gnr^HMg>“«wiT«j ?r?>5ra: i ( Vv, 7th, 9 ) 

(6) g i 

f^il^llf^g-WT ^TT II ( Vy, 57th, 33 ) 

All these passages and particularly (1), (2) and (6) make it 
absolutely clear that yugakbyi is a mere abbreviation of caturyuga- 
khya. Let us, therefore, discuss the above two verses, taking that 
yugakhya means caturyuga. The verses, therefore, mean this: In 
the Vaivasvata Manvantara, along with these kings (etaih rajarsi- 
bhih sardham), 28 caturyugas have passed and 43'more'caturyugas 
will pass with the future kings and there will be an end of Vaivas* 
vata Manvantara then. There are certain points to be noted in the 
above statements. 

(1) It is said that 28 caturyugas have gome and 43 more are 
yet to go and then there will be the end of M-mvantara. This 
means that a manvantara is equal to 28 + 43 = 71 caturyugas, a 
formula which we have already seen. 
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(2) It is said that" these 28 catuiYUgas have passed in the 
Vaivasvata Manvantara. Let us, in thir connection, remember that 
there are two Vaivasvata Manvantaras according to the PurSpis— 
one Manu Vaivasvata’s and the other SSvami Vaivasvata’s. We 
shall later see which one is meant here. 

(3) Computation of the Manvantara is, here, divided into 28 
caturyugas and 43 caturyugas. The statement takes 28 caturyugas 
as having passed and 43 caturyugas as yet to pass. This would 
naturally mean that at one time the Puranic chronological compu¬ 
tations had stopped after the expiry of 28 caturyugas. Is there 
any indication of Puranic computations having been closed at the 
expiry of the 28th caturyuga i.e. in the 29th caturyuga of a Man¬ 
vantara ? I think there is. 

If, as I have suggested earlier in connection with MCM, catur- 
yuga is equivalent to a ruling generation or a king-nime in the 
genealogical tables, we should find some genealogical lines closed 
in the 29th caturyuga i. e. in the reign of a king (king-name) 
whose jmmber is 29th. Let us see if such is the case or not. If 
we find like that it will automatically mean that caturjmga or 
yugakhya in the above verses is equivalent to a king-name. 

In fact, these verses very clearly say that "with these (it may 
also be suggestsd with so many i. e. 28 kings) kings”, 28 catur¬ 
yugas were over and 43 caturyugas were still to pass with future 
kings. Here, Yugakhya or caturyuga is definitely connected with 
kings i. e. king-names in the lists. But let us see who are 'these 
kings.’ The statement is very clear and shows that with the close 
of 28th caturyuga i.e. in the 29th caturyuga some king-lists were 
closed. And we find the Pur&pas actually mentioning the fact very 
clearly. 

There occur the following verses in the concluding remarks of 
Vy, Bd and Mt. 


WTFRf gglRRiRf RR: agST SWPFRtt I 
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?i«iT ^ H 

^i1q: T13IT ^if< i : t 

**^(5% (v. 1. Mt) I 
gw^f *n*r gs^g *i%*ifhu 

^1^ (v. 1. Mt) ?T« 

5rasnRf*1^ ^1^ 

( Bd, II, 74; Vy 37th; Mt 272nd ) 

These verses are found in all the above three Puravas. They 
record the following facts: (1) Sumitra is the last king of 
Aikfv&ku i. e. Solar line and Ksemaka is the last king of Aila i. e. 
Lunar line, (see verse 244 above). (2) Then the Puraoas tell us 
who will be the starters of new branches of these two lines 'in the 
present Yugakhya' (etasyaai Yugakhyayam). They say that DevEpi 
in the Aila line and Maru in the Aiksvaku line will be the starters 
of their lines. This only means that though Devapi and Maru 
were ancient kings (they are pre-Mbh kings), their descendants viz 
SuvarcS of Maru and Sapaula of Devapi will be the starters of 
new branches of Aila and Aiksvaku lines, after these lines 
were closed with Sumitra and Kfemaka, who are clearly called the 
last kings of their lines. (3) Again it is said in the above verses 
that these Suvarca and Sapaula will be the starters of new branches 
in the 29th caturyuga (caturviS^e in verse no 251 of Bd is a 
wrong reading as is shown by Mt reading which is navaviSire).^ 
In verse 249 it is said that the starters of new branches ‘in this 
Yugakhya i. e. caturyuga will be now mentioned and in the verses 
which immediately follow (250, 251, 252 ) SuvarcS and Sapaula 
are said to be the starters of new branches in the 29th caturyuga. 
Combining these two statements, we can say that ' this yug&khya ’ 
or caturyuga of the 249th verse is 29tb caturyuga. It would thus 
mean that the Puranic lists were once closed in the 29th catur¬ 
yuga, because on the one hand, Sumitra and: Ksemaka are called 
the last kings of their lipes apd on the. other Suvarca and Sapaula 
are described as future starters of the same lines In fact, past 
tense is used for the period before Surnitra and Ksemaka and 

1. Even caturviSs'a can be taken as correct, if we take this number to 
refer to the future’ kings, of whom we Shalt talk piesehtly. 
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future tense is used for Suvarcfi and Sapaula and present tense is 
used for ‘this Yugikhya’; and ‘this YugSkhyE”, we have just seen, 
is the 29th caturyuga. Thus, it means that Puranic genealogical 
lists were closed in the 29th caturyuga. That is, what we expected 
above that the Puranic lists must have been closed in the 29th 
caturyuga is very clearly supported by the above verses. 

But then Sumitra and K§emaka both must have flourished in 
the 29th caturyuga. In fact, they were the last kings of their 
lines 'in this Yugakhya or caturyuga,’ But if as I have said 
earlier, caturyuga means a king>name, the fact that Sumitra and 
Ksemaka flourished in the 29th caturyuga, would mean that there 
names were 29th i. e. they themselves represent the 29th caturyuga 
or king-name in the genealogical lists. If, therefore, we can find 
their number to be 29th, then it would furnish a very clear proof 
of what I say, viz. a king-name in Puranic genealogical lists 
represents a unit of 40 years or a caturyuga of 40 years, or 
caturyuga in the formula caturyugapam hi safikhyata etc., is 
equivalent to a king-name. 

But if the number of Sumitra and Ksemaka is 29th, it must be 
the 29th caturyuga of a Manvantara, as we have already seen that 
the above verses talk of a whole Manvantara of 71 caturyugas; 
only they divide the Manvantara into 28 (past) and 43 (future) 
caturyugas. 

Taking caturyuga to be a fcing-nanae, it would mean that before 
Sumitra and Ksemaka 28 kings had passed. But of which Manvan¬ 
tara 28 kings had passed ? The calculation cannot be from Manu 
Vaivasvata (i. e. of the 7th Manvantara), for according to our 
PurSuas as we find them today, Sumitra was about 120th from 
Manu Vaivasvata and not 29th. 

My explanation is this. I suggest that when 71 caturyugas or 
king-units (i. e. king-names) from Manu Vaivasvata were over,- new 
Manvantara was taken as started. If so, we can say that Sumitra's 
(and therefore Ksemaka’s also) should have been the 29th king- 
name after the 71st king-name from Manu Vaivasvata. Then, it 
would be said that of this new Manvantara (which would be 
taken as started with the 72nd king-name) 28 caturyugas or king- 
ur-its had passed before Sumitra, he himself representing 29th. If 
so, Sumitra’s number, in the genealogical lists should be 71 + 29 =» 
100th from Manu Vaivasvata and 29th from a'72nd king-name, it 
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being naturally understood that the Manvantara was closed with 
the 71st king-name. But from which king was Sumitra 29th ? 
When was the new Manvantara taken as started ? Who was the 
7l8t king after whom Sumitra was 29th ? 

Let us examine the descent of Sumitra and Ksemaka from the 
Mbh war. We shall first take the Aiksvaku line. 

Starting from the close of the Mahabh£rata war, we get the 
following genealogy of the Solar line in different Purinas. 


6 

Z 

Vayu 

Vispu 

Matsya 

Bhagavata 

Bhavi§ya 

Garuda 

1 

B^hadbala 

— ♦ 

— 

I 



2 

Brhatksaya 

— 

0 

— 

BThadail&na 

0 



i 

i 



Mauksepa 

0 

3 

Ksaya 

lUruksaya 

Ksaya 

Urukriya 

Vatsa^la 

Ksaya 

4 

Vatsavytiha 


Vatsadroha 

— 

— 

— 

i> 

PrativyUha 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bfha’aiva 

6 

Divakara 

— 

— 



0 

7 

Sahadeva 

— 

— 



0 

8 

Bfhadasva 

— 

Dhfvaiva 

— 

— 

0 

9 

Bhinuratha 

— 

Mah&bhsga 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Pratltasrva 


— 

— 

0 

— 

1] 

Supratita 

— 

— 

— 

— 


12 

Sahadeva 

Marudeva 

— 

— 

— 

Manudeva 

13 

Sunak$atra 


— 

— 


— 

14 

Kinnara 


— 

— 


— 

15 

Antariksa 

— 

— 

0 



16 

SuparQa' 

— 

Su^ena 


— 

— 

17 

Amitrajit 


— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Bharadv&j 


— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

Dharm! 

— 

0 

— 


— 

20 

Vrita 

K{taSja5*a 

— 

— 

— 

— 

21 

Rin'Sjaya 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Saihjaya 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

23 

S’akya 

i ~ 

— 1 

1 — 

i 

i ^ 

24 

S’uddhodana 

i ^ 

— 

1 ^ 

— 





Siddhartha 

i 



25 

Rihula 

— 

— 


' — 

— 

26 

Prasenajit 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

m 

Ksudra^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Ksulika 

— 

— 

— 

0 

Sanunitra 



— 

— 

— 

— 

<— 

30 

Sumitra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

30 

30 

29 

28 

29 

25 


* These Unes show that the same aame occaes in the Ptahna. 
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From this table we find that according to VSyu and Vispu, 
Sumitra was 30th from Brhadbala, according to Matsya and 
Bliavi^ya he was 29th, according to Bhagavata he was 28th and 
according to Garuda he was 25th from Brhadbala who was killed 
in the Mahabharata war. Mr. Sita Nath Pradhan, who has tried 
to reconstruct this line, puts Sumitra as 28th from Brhadbala, but 
he admits that both Vrata and Ra^afijaya ruled separately and 
thus even according to Mr Pradhan, taking the ruling generations, 
Sumitra was 29th from Bjhadbala.* I, however, suggest that 
according to Purapas, as Vayu and Vispu have it, Sumitra was 
30th from Bjhadbala. The discussion that now follows is by itself 
the proof of this. 

Now let us take the Lunar line from Mahabharata war. From 
Abhimanyu to Ksemaka we have 26 to 30 kings (both inclusive), 
I shall give the table. 


1. See 
30 kings. 


his ChrtmtUty •/ Ancient Indin, pp. 250.2.SS. Psrgiier’s text accepts 
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No. 

Vispu 

Matsya 

Garu^a 

Bhagavata 

Vayu 

1 

Abhimanyu 

— 

— 


— 

2 

Panksit 

i ““ 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Jananiejayn 


— 

— 

— 

4 

S’atanika I 

— 


— 

— 

.S 

Asr vamed had atta 

0 


Sahasranika 

— 

6 

Adhisimakrsiilia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Nicaknu 

Vivaksu 

Krspa 

Nemicakra 

— 

8 

Usna 

Bhurii 

Aniruddha 

0 

— 

9 

Vicitraratha 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

S' ueiratha 

— 

0 

Kaviratha 

— 

11 

Vrs^iman 

i 

— 


Dhrtiman 

12 

Suse 9 a 


— 

— 

— 

13 

Sunitha 

1 ““ 

1 

— 


Sutirtha 

Ruca 

14 

Nrpacaksu 

! 

i ““ 

— 

— 

- 

15 

Sukhibala 

I 

— 


— 

16 

Puriplava 

i ; 

0 

— i 

— 

17 

Sunaya 

j Sutapa j 

0 i 

— 

— 

18 

MeJhavi 

i — ; 


— ! 

— 

19 

Ripunjaya 

i PuraSiaya 

Nfpanjaya i 

i 


20 

Mrdu 

; Urva ' 

Hari 

Durva i 


21 

Tigma 

1 1 

- iTimi 


22 

Byhadratha 

' _ 1 


— 


23 

Vasudana 

i 

— 

Sudasa 


24 

S'atanika II 

1 

— 

buruamana 


25 

Udayana 

— i 

— 

— 


26 

Aliinara 

Vahinara ! 

— 

— 


27 

Dapdapagi 

— ! 

— 

0 

— 

28 

Naramitra 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

Ksemaka 

I 





29 I 

28 

26 

27 

22+8=30 


1. Named as Bh0mi in a Ms. of Mt. (Jmt of Pari;iter.) 
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It will be seen from this that from Abhimanyu, who, like 
B^hadbala, died in the Mahabhirata war, to Ksemaka, the last of 
the line, we have 29 according to Vn, 28 according to Mt., 27 
according to Bg, 26 according to Gd and 22 according to Vy. 
But in Vayu there is a gap of eight kings from RipuSjaya to 
Ahinara. Therefore, according to Vayu there were 30 kings. 
Moreover, Vayu is explicit about this. It explicitly declares that 
there will be 25 future kings, i. e. 25 from Adhisima to K§emaka 
(for Adhisima was the samprata king) both inclusive.^ Thus even 
in this line, we have 30 kings from Abhimanyu, i. e. from the 
close of the Mahabharata war. 

Both Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu were killed in the great war. 
From them the last kings in their lines viz. Sumitra and K^makn 
were 30th in number. In both these lists, Divakara and Adhi- 
simakrspa are taken as samprata kings, i. e. Purunas were, at one 
time, closed in their days. From Divakara to Sumitra and from 
Adhisima to Ksemaka there were 25 kings (both inclusive). 

Thus we find that both Sumitra and Ksemaka are 30th in 
number (from Bjhadbala and Abhimanyu). But our pauraftikas 
started the post-Mbh genealogies not with Bi'hadbala and Abhimanyu 
but with Bjhatksaya and Pariksit respectively. In fact, a study of 
our genealogies shows that our chronologists start new lists, as it 
were, from Pariksit i. e. from after the Mbh war. We find the 
puraqas actually computing from Pariksit to Nanda, which positively 
shows that old lines and old chronological computations were 
closed and new lines and new chronological computations were 
started with the close of the Mbh war. In this light, we can say 
that a Manvantara was closed with Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu and 
a new Manvantara was started with Bfhatksaya and Pariksit. And 
we find that Sumitra and Ksemaka are the 24th king-names from 
B^hatk^ya and Pariksit (both included). We had earlier expected 
that the number of Sumitra and Ksemaka should be 29th after the 
71st king-name from Manu Vaivasvata. We here, find their number 
to be 29th from Bfhatk§aya and Pariksit, with whom, we have 
just seen, a new Manvantara seems to have been started. If so, the 
number of Brhatksaya and Pariksit should be 72nd from Manu 
Vaivasvata and the number of Bfhadbala and Abhimanyu should 
be 7l8t from Manu Vaivasvata. Thus, in all, the number of Sumitra 

1. See Vy. 99, fn ^ itfilsUT ^V*!nHT I s'it 
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and Ksemaka would be 29th from Brhatksaya and Pariksit and 
100th from Manu Vaivasvata. This is in perfect accordance with 
what we had expected earlier. 

But it might be objected that though in our present Purapas, 
the number of Sumitra and Ksemaka is 29th from Brhatksaya and 
Pariksit, the number of Brhatksaya and Pariksit is not 72nd from 
Manu Vaivasvata, as it should be in order to moke the number of 
Sumitra and Ksemaka 100th from Manu Vaivasvata. In fact, the 
number of Brhatksaya, in our present Purauas, is 92nd and that 
of Pariksit is about 50. How can we explain this discrepancy? I 
must, here, state that I have examined the Puranic solar and lunar 
lines from Manu Vaivasvata to Sumitra and Ksemaka and there^ 
I have shown that at one time the Puranic chronologist had put 
Brhatksaya and Pariksit as 72nd kings (i. e. king-names) from 
Manu Vaivasvata and Sumitra and Ksemaka as 100th from Manu 
Vaivasvata ^ and it was only later tliat for a particular reason, 
their number was made 92nd and 122nd respectively. In fact, our 
Purapas explicitly call Sumitra and Ksemaka as 100th from Manu 
Vaivasvata. We have earlier seen that both Sumitra and Ksemaka 
are taken as the last of their lines. Read in this connection, the 
following verse, which is found in all the Puraijas. 

{Bch II, 74; V.v 37th; Mt 272, 68) 

This makes it absolutely clear that at one time the Puranas 
had closed both these lines with the 100th king-names. And when 
we connect with this the remark (found in all the three Purapas) 
that Sumitra and K^maka were the last kings of their lines and 
the fact that these particular Aiksavaku and Aila lines are not 
found continued in any of the extant Puranas, the conclusion 
becomes inevitable that Sumitra and Ksemaka were 100th in their 
lines. 

Thus we find that Sumitra and Ksemaka were 100th from 
Manu Vaivasvata and 29th from Brhatksaya and Parik§it. This, 
therefore proves that Brhatksaya and Pariksit were, at one time, 
taken to be 72nd from Manu Vaivasvata. Thus, these considerations 

1. See this book Part IV, Pro-Mbh Solar Dynasty. 
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fully support my supposition (made earlier) that the Pauraijikas 
had taken one Manvantara as closed with the 7l8t king-name 
or caturyuga. This also incidentally proves that caturyuga is used 
in the sense of a ruling-unit or king-name. 

These considerations, therefore, show that with Sumitra and 
Ksemaka, the Puraijas had taken 28 caturyugas (of the new Man¬ 
vantara) as passed and 29th caturyuga as passing. But this talk 
of 28 caturyugas as having passed, at once, reminds us of the fact 
that according to our orthodox calculations (see for instance 
Hemadri sankalpa), we are in the Vaivasvata Manvantara, of which 
28 caturyugas are over and 3 padas of the 29th caturyuga are 
also over. In the light of the above discussions, this would mean 
that this orthodox calculations refer to Sumitra’s period. Sumitra, 
we have seen, was 29th (caturyuga or king-name) of the new 
Manvantara. I have said that with Abhimanyu i. e. with 7 Jst king- 
name a Manvantara was taken as closed. The Manvantara, which 
was taken as closed was the 7th Manvantara of Manu Vaivasvata. 
After him, with Pariksit would start the 8th Manvantara of 
Siivariji Vaivasvata. It also will be called Vaivasvata Manvantara, 
and it was in this second Vaivasvata Manvantara (of Savarpi 
Vaivasvata) i. e. the 8th Manvantara that Sumitra is placed.^ But 
at a later date, Vaivasvata Manvantara, which, in this context, meant 
8th Manvantara of Savarpi Vaivasvata, seems to have been mista¬ 
ken for the 7th Manvantara of Manu Vaivasvata. That is why 
Vaivasvata Manvantara of the Hemadri sankalpa is rendered as 
the 7th Manvantara. But it was really the 8th Manvantara which 
was intended. According to this traditional calculation, 28 catur¬ 
yugas and 3 padas of the 29th caturyuga were over. That means 
that this calculation was made in ' this caturyuga or yugiikhya ’ 
(etasyam yugakhyayam), which we have taken to be 29th. Now, I 
have taken a caturyuga to have 40 years. Therefore, a pada will 
mean 10 years. Thus, this traditional calculation, which is noted 
in the above verses and which we follow even now in Hemadri 
saftkalp.!, will mean 28 caturyugas or 28 X 40 — 1,120 years plus 

1. That this is the 8th Manvantara and not the 7th is proved from the 
following also. The Furg.iias, while giving the names of Saptarsb for diiferent 
Manvantaras, put the names of V>asa Parasarya, A^vatthamA Drau^i and 
Ki;pnciirya under the 8th Manvantara. All these three were cirafijivis and are 
liKely to have lived upto the reign of Janam.eiaya, when the 8th Manvantara 
had started, the 7th eing closed with Abhimanyu or Pariksit, 
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3 padas i. e. 30 years i. e. in all 1,150 years. And as we have seen 
above, this calculation applies to the days of Sumitra and Ksemaka, 
who are placed in the 29th caturyuga of the new Manvantara. 
Therefore, Sumitra and K^maka flourished, according to this 
calculation, 1,150 years after Pariksit, with whom the new Manva¬ 
ntara was taken as started. 

Along with this we shall consider one other tradition also. 
According to Aryabhata, not 28 but 27 Caturyugas and 3 padas 
have gone. This is also true. We should remember that Aryabhata 
takes a Manvantara to have 72 caturyugas and would, therefore, 
close the old (7th) Manvantara with Pariksit and start the new 
8th Manvantara with Janamejaya, whose number is 73rd: but we 
should remember that both the traditions come down to the same 
point i. e. to Sumitra. Thus Sumitra who is 29th from Pariksit 
will be 28th from Janamejaya. Thus, according to Aryabhafta, with 
Sumitra, 27 (and not 28) caturyugas plus 3 padas had elapsed. 
Thus both these traditions corroborate what I have said about 
MCM. In fact, both these traditional calculations (i.e. of Hemadri 
and Aryabhata) are based upon MCM ^ 

We started this discussion with the verses which divide a 
Manvantara into 28 + 43 caturyugas. We have, now, found that 
they had made such a division because in the 29th caturyuga i. e. 
in the days of Sumitra, the Pura^as had closed all the Aiksvaku 
and Aila branches i. e. chronological calculations were closed then. 
We shall soon see that there was a special reason for closing the 
calculations at this point. But just now let us remember that as 
an outcome of this discussion, we have found that (1) caturyuga 
does mean a ruling generation or a ruling unit or a king-name and 
that (2) a king-name in the Puranic king-lists stands for a yuga- 
khya or caturyuga. (3) We have also found that Sumitra and 
Ksemaka were taken to be lOOtb king-names from Manu Vaivasvata, 
29th king-names from Pariksit and 28th king-names from Jana- 
raejaya. 

1. That caturyuga in ‘71 caturyugas ’ means a generation is seen by the 
Gujarati usage 71 5® or cf. Narasinha Mehta's 

Here 71 ^ or generations are used in the sense of a unit or Man. 
vantara. Sometimes is also used. 1 am told that Marathi, too, 

has a usage like This, 1 think, is a very clear indication to 

show that a unit of 71 or 72 generations is meant in the computation 
Manvantara s 71 caturyuga. 
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We shall, now, see if this caturyuga or king-name had the 
value of 40 years, as is suggested by me, or not, 

I have said earlier that according to one tradition, each of the 
mahSyugas had equal number of years and that each yuga i. e. 
mahayuga had 1,000 years at first. If so, a maha-caturyuga will 
have 4,000 years in all i. e. K^a, Treta, Dvapara and Kali all 
together will have 4,000 years. Now if caturyuga (in MCM) or 
king-name has the value of 40 years, as I have said it has, then 
these 4,1100 years would require 4,000-5-40=1,00 such caturyugas 
or king-names. We have found that the Puranas make Sumitra to 
be 100th from Manu Vaivasvata. This would, therefore mean that 
the Puraii^s take 4,000 years to have elapsed from Manu Vaivas¬ 
vata to Sumitra, or in other words, from Manu Vaivasvata to 
Sumitra, they take four mahayugas to have elapsed. It would, then, 
mean that the Puraqas put Manu Vaivasvata at the start of 
Krtayuga and Sumitra at the close of Kaliyuga. Is there any indi¬ 
cation to show that Manu Vaivasvata was put at the start of 
mahakrta or that Sumitra was put at the end of mahakali ? If we 
find any of these two things corroborated by the Purapas, we can 
.say that a king-name in the Puranic lists has a value of 40 years. 

I must, here, declare that there is ample and clear evidence in 
the Purapas to show that Kali had ended with Sumitra and Kse- 
rnaka. Let us, therefore, see when Kali had ended .according to the 
Pnrapas. 

Purat;ias are very clear about the end of Kali. All the Purapas 
agree in saying that Kali will end and Krta will start with Kalki. 

(1) I 

m: snu ii Ag, XVI, 10 

(2) i 

ga u Bg, XII, ii 23. 

(3) et^fw ^ ^ i 

srm qKnEPf; sHrmiJi: ii Vy, 98, 103-4. 

(4) git: 5r5iT i 

srarpil fw ii Kalhi Purnva I, ii, 8. 

These passages, as also Kalki Purapa III, 14th udhyaya, show 
that the Puratia took Kali to end with Kalki. Now Kalki Purana 
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makes Vi^akhaynpa (of the Pradyota dynasty) a contemporary of 
Kalki. Thus Kali ended with ViskahayQpa also. 

Again, Purapas uniformly declare that Kali had ended with 
Sumitra and Ksemaka. See: 

(1) I 

«»?re=cr’ sipar Tran' ?r?«n ii 

(2) RFSr ?T3ITS(' SIFRfW I I 

Thus Kali had ended with Kalki, Vii^akhaynpa, Sumitra and 
Ksemnka. Therefore, they will all be comtemporaries. Even from 
an independent study. Dr. Pradhan has shown that VisrakhayQpa 
Sumitra and Ksemaka were contemporaries. But let us proceed. 

After the S’aiarunaga dynasty, the Purapas add a summary of 
contemporary provincial dynasties, wherein it is clearly stated 
that Kali had ended then. See: 

yp: i and 

nlj I 

This shows that with the close of the S'aisrunaga line (of which 
we, now,* know that there were only two kings), Kali had ended. 

Thus the evidence is conclusive to prove that Kali had ended 
with Sumitra, Ksemaka, VisrakhayQpa, S’ srunaga and Kalki, inciden¬ 
tally also proving their contemporaneity and justifying Dr. 
Pradhan's results. 

I have earlier, said’’ that each mahSyuga had at first 1000 years 
and then had 1200 years. This I had said by showing that 
Sumitra and Ksemaka, whose present number in the PurSpas, is 
about 125th from Manu Vaivasvata, were originally 100th kings 
from Manu Vaivasvata, and 25th from the ‘samprata’ kings, and 
by showing that each number represented a unit of 40 years. I 
shall show here how unequivocally do the Purapas support such 
a stand. 

1. See “Chronology of Kali Dynasties" in Puma OHtmuUa Oct 1943. 

2. See also MCM in ABORI, Silver Jubilee Number. 
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In the present Purapas a summary of contemporary provincial 
dynasties is found placed just before the Nandas and just after 
the ^Urunagas. Pargiter’s text is this.^ 

rTRir^i®’ (V. 1. ) ?qT: q> I 

(i&li ii 

=5i3l^’5r^st%f^|fUT: i 
^'ni^ li 

^f5j?5T: i 

(v. 1. ^%fT: I 

This gives us the information that during the Kaliyugn, along 
with the Magadha kings (of the Barhadratha, Pradyota and 
S'aierunaga dynasties) the following dynasties will have the follow¬ 
ing number of kings, viz. Aiksvakus 24, PaScalas 27, Kaseyas 24, 
Haihayas 28, Kalifigas 32, Aamakas 25, Kurus 36, Maithilas 28, 
S'Qrasenas 23 and Vitihotras 20. Here we find different numbers 
of kings for different dynasties for the same period. Bat if my 
theory of MCM is correct, there must be the same number of 
kings or king-units for all the contemporary dynasties for a given 
period, which, here, is the duration of the Kaliyuga. And I find 
that in the case of most of the above dynasties there are different 
readings in the PurS'Jas, which are rejected by Pargiter, but 
according to which, the number is either 24 or 25. I find that 
according to one or the other M.s., six (Aiksvaku, PaScala, Kaseya, 
Haihaya, Kalinga and Asrmaka) out of ten dynasties, have either 

24 or 25, whereas Kurus are 26, M iithilas 28, S'urasenas 23, and 

Vitihotras 20 in number. But in fact, they should all be 24, if 
we exclude the ‘samprata’ kings, and 25 if we include them. The 

figure 24 or 25 is found for six out of these ten dynasties and I 

have no doubt that originally the same figure either 24 or 25 was 
to be found for all of them. This is supported by the following: 

1. But Pargiter's text does not represent the originaL As is shown further 
in this paper, all these dynasties were given 24 or 25 kings in the Kaliyuga 
and in most cases we do find alternative readings which give the tigure 24 
or 25. Pargiter has rejected these readings evidently thinking that uniform 
numbers for all the dynasties is an impossibility. Probably same is the genesis 
of these various readings. But as I shall show later in this paper uniformity 
of number is actually intended by the Pnraiias. 
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Just as the above summary of contemporary dynasties occurs 
at the end of the Saiiunaga dynasty, there is another summary 
preserved, which occurs at the end of all the Solar and Lunar 
dynasties. I shall quote the verses.^ Brahnrnvda II, 74 has the 
following verses; 

?qT:» 264 

3 *fr5IHT ^fci?T4§i!ypi: H 

sil'snsit f5s«i' rra«n?T«in i - 

^ (v, 1. qruTsft) ii w 

3iRT‘ I 5r?r" qmr: 5!i|?qT: i 

^fT?T52l^«5rcm5ft%3t'!Til3WT: I 

st^RHiqt 5TT^T q'lftort 5r5Tq[ | 

fm: s[rt‘ 3 (v. i. 'mrraTqf) i 

rl^sq^ I !5R!fsp=?q: 11 

(v. 1. rrqrqt ^rgir | 

The same text is found in Vayn and Matsya and I have noted 
important readings from these above. This gives us the following 
list of dynasties: 100 Ailas, 100 Aiksvakus, 100 Bhojas, 100 Prati- 
vindhyas, 100 Haihayas, 100 Nagas, 100 Dhartarasjras, 80 Janamtja- 
yas, 100 Brahmadattas, 100 S'aris, 100 Viris, 100 Pancalas, or 
Pulomas, 100 Kasis, 100 Kusas and 1000 or 2000 S’asabindavas. 

Out of the 16 dynasties given here, 14 are given 100 kings, 
each, only Janamejayas are said to be 80 and S’nsabindavas to be 
1000 or 2000. But even these two, in the original text, must have 
been given 100 kings. 

But what period do these 100 king-units cover ? These verses 
occur, in the present PuraVas at the end of all the genealogies, 
and these genealogies end with the Andhras. Do these lists of 100 

1. Pargiter has wrongly understood these dynastic names as persona] 
names. See his Ancifut Indian Hhtorical TradMtn, p. 130. 

2. I do not quite understand the sense oi this verse. It, starts by saying 
U&vadeva In bkajanam’ which would give 100 to Bhojas. But the remaining 
verse with its dvignija and catnrdka seems inexplicable. I, however, think that 
the verse means that Bhojas have the same number, with two or four bran, 
ches. And it is possible that these branches are Bhojas, Haihayas, Nggas and 
Prativindhyas. And 1 give 100 king-units to each of these branches. 
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kings come down to the end of the Andhras ? I do not think so. 
They give 100 Aikfvakus and 100 Alias. And AiksvUkus and Ailas 
are definitely and finally closed by the Pursffas at the end of the 
Kaliyuga and with Sumitra and Ksemaka. Therefore, and also 
because I have shown that the numbers of Sumitra and Ksemaka 
were originally lOOth, I take it that these verses cover a period 
of 100 king-units from Manu Vaivasvata to Sumitra. If so, their 
original place must have been at the end of the S'aisunaga dynasty 
with which Kali ended. In fact, these verses occur in connection 
with the description of Kali end and Krta start. 1 shall not quote 
all the verses here, but any one who reads them (Bd., II, 74, 225- 8; 
Vy. II. XXXVII. 407ff and Mt. 272nd, 34-81) and particularly Bd, 
II, 74, 225, 243, 254, 256; and Mt 272nd, 49, 56 etc., will have 
hardly any doubt left about this statement of mine. The verses are 
appended after the statement that Sumitra and Ksemaka will be the 
last kings of their lines. That also shows that these verses originally 
occurred just after the close of the S'aisrunaga dynasty, which closed 
with Sumitra and Ksemaka as shown above. Moreover, directly 
appended to these verses are those verses whicli say that 28 yuga- 
khyas have passed and 43 more are to pass still. This also, as I 
have already shown, refers to the end of Sumitra and Ksemaka, 
with whom 28 yugakhyas had passed. Therefore I take that the 
above verses originally occurred after the S’aisunaga dynasty. There¬ 
fore according to the above verses Sumitra and other contem¬ 
poraries were 100th kings. 

But how can this be ? Once the Purs\tas say that they are 24th 
or 25th, and now they say that they are 100th. But there is no 
conflict between these two statements. In fact, one calculation is for 
the duration of the Kaliyuga only (for which 24 or 25 kings are 
given) and the other calculation is for the duration of the catur- 
yuga or mahacaturyuga (for which 100 king-units are given). 

Out of these two lists—one for the Kaliyuga and the other for 
the mahacaturyuga—we find Aiksvakus Paficalas, Ka4is, Haihayas, 
Kurus (or Dhartarasjras) and Maithilas (or Janamejayas) to be 
common to both. And all these (except the Janamejayis) have 100 
kings in the second list of the mahacaturyuga and therefore they 
should have the same number of 24 or 25 kings for the first list 
of Kaliyuga also. Out of the remaining dynasties, in the Kaliyuga 
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list, Sttrasenas^ and Vitihotras are to be taken as the same as one 
W otW oi the four branches of Bhojas as given in the mahl- 
caturyuga list. And all the Bhoja branches are given 100 kings, 
therefore these two S'orasenas and Vitihotras also should have 24 
kings for the Kaliyuga. Kalidgas and Asmakas are already found 

to have 24 or 25 kings in all the dynasties mentioned in the Kali- 
yuga list. It is, therefore, almost certain that the original list for 
the Kaliyuga had 24 or 25 kings or king-units for all the contem- 
poray dynasties and the original list for the mahacaturyuga had 
100 kings for all the contemporary dynasties. 

Again see this. For the Kaliyuga they have given 24 or 25 
king-units for all the dynasties and for the mahacaturyuga they 
have given 100 king-units for all the dynasties. This corroborates 
my theory of MCM, for otherwise how are we to explain all the 
families having the same number of kings during a long period of 
25 or 100 generations? In actual practice, it is impossible that 
when one particular dynasty shows 25 or 100 kings for a given 
interval, all the other contemporary dynasties will have, for the 
same interval, exactly the same number of kings. This very unifor¬ 
mity of numbers (2.5 or 100) for different contemporary dynasties, 
shows that these numbers do not refer to the actual kings that 
ruled in succession but to king-units or as the Puraifas call them 
caturymgas or yugakhyas. 

And 25 kings or king-units according to MCM will give 
(25 X 40 = ) 1,000 years for the Kaliyuga and 100 king-units, 
.according to MCM, will give ( 100 X 40) 4,000 years for a maha¬ 
caturyuga. This, I think, demonstrates conclusively that the PurSttas 
at one time, took a yuga to have 1,000 years and mahacaturyuga 
to have 4,000 years. That the Mahacaturyuga had 4,000 years is 
proved by Bhagavata XII, 3,34. which reads 

%*n 5 ?T 5 rf 5 gst: 1 

5^ IPT 3n?WI4iT5RIT II 

The verse means that Kyta will again start i. e. a caturyuga 
will be over after 4,000 (caturthe sahasrsnte) years. It is certain 
that the word divyabdansm is substituted by some later writer, 

1. S'arasena, who was th« son of Arjuna Kartavirya gives the patron, 
ymic, S’urasenas. Thus s'orasenas are Haihayas. See Ancient In Jinn Hictnrienl 
Trndilien, p. 266. Vitihotras also were a branch of Haihayas. See, AlHT, p. 267. 
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for words like var^sVam hi For, according to the usual computa¬ 
tion, a caturyuga has 12,000 divyabdas (not 4,000) and 
4,32,00,000 manavabdas. In no computation and in no reference 
do we find 4,000 divyabdas for the caturyuga. Therefore the wonl 
divyabdanam is a clear emendation here. Thus this verse very 
clearly says that a caturyuga i.e. a mahacaturyuga had 4.000 years 
(ordinary). 

Now, here we get 4,000 years for a mahacaturyuga and else¬ 
where we get 100 king-units for a mahacaturyuga. Therefore, the 
conclusion is inevitable that the Piiratfos had taken a unit of 40 
years and had represented that unit by one king-name in the 
genealogical lists. 

Thus we find that (1) PuraVas have given 25 king-units for 
Kaliyuga and 100 king-units for mahacaturyuga, (2) that Kaliyuga 
had ended with Sumitra and other contemporary kings, (3) that 
each yuga had 1,000 years and mahacaturyuga had 4,000 years and 
(4) that each of the king-names in the Puranic genealogical lists 
represents a time-unit of 40 years. 

Now, as our king-lists start with Manu Vaivasvata and as we 
find that there were 100 king-units from Manu to Sumitra, it is clear 
that Krtayuga had started w th Manu Vaivasvata and Kali had 
ended with Sumitra. Therefore from Manu to Sumitra, there had 
elapsed 4,000 years. And taking 5,976 B. C. as the date of Manu 
Vaivasvata, we get (5,976—4000= ) 1,976 B. C. as the date of 
Sumitra and others, and also as the date of the end of Kaliyuga. 

Thus we find that the Purapas, at one time, took each of the 
raahayugas to have 1,000 years. But I have said earlier that at a 
later date, a mahayuga was taken to have 1.200 years. Let us see 
how this has happened. 

If each of the mahayugas had 1,000 years. Kali would start 
3,000 years after Manu Vaivasvata or in terms of MCM, with 
the 76th king-name. 75 king-names or caturyugas from Manu 
Vaivasvata will bring us to the close of Dvapara (75X40 = 3,000). 
We have taken Abhimanyu to be 71st from Manu Vaivasvata. 
Therefore, A^vamedhadatta, in the Lunar line was the 75th king- 
name. Similarly, in the solar line PrativyQhu was 75th from Manu 
Vaivasvata. Thus it was with Asvamedhadatta (75th in the Lunar 
Hastinapura line), PrativyUha (75th in the solar line) and Nira- 
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mitra (75th in the Lunar Magadha line) that Dvapara ended. There¬ 
fore Kali started with Adhisimakrsna (7()th in the lunar Hastina- 
pura line), Divakara (76th in the solar line) and Senajit (76th in 
the lunar Magadha line). It is, therefore, that these kings-Adhisima, 
Divakara and Senajit are called samprata kings in the Purapas. 
In fact, it seems to have been usual to close the Puranic chronolo¬ 
gical computations with the close of a yuga (or a manvantara). We 
find that at the close of Dvapara (i. e. at the close of the reign 
of Asrvamedhadatta and others) Puranic lists were closed. That 
IS why past tense is used upto the 75th king-names, present tense 
(samprata) is used for the 76th king-name (Adhisima and others) 
and future tense is used for the kings following the 76th king- 
names. This was because Dvapara had ended and Kali had started 
then. Similarly, we find that Puranic lists were closed with 
Sumitra and others; and we have already found a similar use of all 
the three tenses there also. This was because Kali had ended and 
new Krta had started then. Thus we find that from the 76th 
king-names (Adhisima and others) to the 100th king-names (Sumitra 
and others) i. e. for 25 king-names, there had been Kaliyuga of 1,000 
years (25X40 = 1,000). 

The position, so far, is this. 1 have said that a manvantara 
was closed with the 71st (Abhimanyu and others) or 72nd (Pari- 
ksit and others) king-names. But, if the manvantara was closed 
with the 71st and 72nd king-names, the Puranas must have been 
closed in the reign of Pariksit (72nd) and Janamejaya (73rd). 
Again the Puranas must have been closed in the rigns of Adhisima 
and others (76th king-names), as Dvapara ended then. Is there 
evidence for this closing of the Purapas twice? I think there is. 
We actually find Bg. and Vn. describing the genealogies from the 
standpoint of Pariksit’s and Janamejaya’s reigns respectively and 
Vy and Mt from the standpoint of Adhisima’s reign. (See Pargiter, 
DKA Intr.) This directly corroborates and proves all that I have 
said above about the Manvantara and Yugas. 

But in the days of Sumitra and others i. e. at the time of the 
end of Kaliyuga or soon after, it seems that the Yugas, at least 
the Kaliyuga, over and above its historical and chronological 
significance, was also given religio-ethical basis. They probably 
thought that Kali which meant quarrel, dissension etc., should 
have started with the Mbh war. In fact, all the Purapas have a 
clear statement like. 
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afew" %jl^' Par. DKA p. 62. 

Now, it was in the same year as Krspa’s death that Yudhis- 
thira also died. Therefore, it means that Kaliyuga started in the 
year in which both Kfstjia and Yudhisthira died. This is clearly 
mentioned by Bg. and Vn. Now, Yudhisthira’s number is 70th 
from Manu Vaivasvata. Earlier we have seen that Kaliyuga 
(of 4000 years) had started with the 76th king-names. Here, we 
find that ICaliyuga started with the end of 70th king name i. e. 
with 71st king-name. Thus there is a difference of five king- 
names, (76—71 = 5) between these two statements. Five king-names, 
according to MCM, will have the value of 5X40=200 years. Thus 
there will be a difference of 200 years between these two starts 
of Kaliyuga. In fact, we get two durations for Kaliyuga—(1) from 
71st to the 100th king-name and (2) 76th to 100th king-name. 
First will give, according to MCM, 1,200 years and the second 
will give, according to MCM, 1,000 years. Thus Kali, which had 
actually started with 76th king-names was pusheil back by 200 
years and was taken to have started with the 7l8t king-names. 
Therefore Kali of 1,000 years, we shall call the real Kali and Kali 
of 1,200 years, we shall call the adjusted Kali. Thtis we see that 
Kali which had 1,000 years at first, was later, taken to have 1,200 
years. This is clearly recorded in the Purapas. All tlie Puranas 
have preserved the following verse. 

tR[T ^ *nrT5 % i 

II Par. DKA p. 62. 

Here it is said that when Saptar^is had gone to Magha, Kali 
f)f 1,200 years (it should be noted that the years are not charac¬ 
terised as divya and are therefore manava) had started. Purapas 
are confused in their statement about when the Saptarsis had 
entered Magha as they speak of their entry in Magha either 
in Yudhisjhira’s time or in Pariksit’s time. I have examined the 
whole question of the Saptarsi Era in Part IV of this volume. 
Here, it will suffice to say that by the entrance of the Saptarsis 
in Magha the Puraaas mean the end of Yudhi§thira*s period. Thus 
this statement clearly means that Kali of 1,200 years (naturally it 
presupposes another Kali which was not of 1,200 years and which, 
as we have seen was of 1,000 years) had started from the end of 
Yudhisthira’s period i. e. from the 71st king-names. 
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But at this time when they made Kali to have 1,200 years 
instead of 1000 years, they do not seem to have taken all the 
Yugas to have 1,200 years. The above verse also talks of Kali 
(of 1,200 years) only, not of all the Yugas. That is why in order 
to account for these additional 200 years, they shifted the start of 
Kali from the 76th king-name to the 71st king-name i. e. by 5 
king-names. Incidentally I may mention that this changing of 
Kali from 1,000 to 1,200 years by the addition of 5 king-names, 
proves that each king-name had the value of 40 years. 

But let us understand what this change of 1,000 years to 1,200 
years of Kali implies. According to the earlier calculations, each 
Yuga had 1,000 years. Therefore Dvapara had ended with the 
75th king-name. Thus from the 71st to the 75th king-name i. e. 
the first 200 years after the death of Yudhisl'iira were the last 200 
years of Dvapara. But when Kili was taken to have 1,200 years 
i. e. when it was given 200 years more, they did not insert five 
more king-names in between the king-names numbered 76th and 
100th. Instead they included 5 king-names from 71st to 75th in 
the duration of Kaliyuga. This they did because they wanted to 
start Kali with the death of Krspa. But this created a peculiar 
situation. Whereas, according to the earlier calculations, 71st to 
75th king-names filled up the last 200 years of Dvapara, now, 
according to this adjustment, the same 5 king-names—71st to 75th 
filled up the first 200 years of (the adjusted) Kaliyuga. Thus the 
same 200 years were taken by some as the last 200 years of 
Dvapara and by others as the first 200 years of Kali. Thus, the 
period of these 200 years is the period of overlapping Yugas. 
That is why the Purapas expressly declare that it is impossible 
to separate Dvapara from Kali. See. 

^ ^ *T wwn I Mt, 148, 38. 

This clearly says that Kali and Dvapara occur simultaneously 
and are so inseparably connected with one another that it is im¬ 
possible to separate them. This can only mean that the period of 
these two yugas was an overlapping period. And we have seen 
above that such indeed is the case. 

Thus each of the mahajrugas had, at first, 1,000 years. Then, 
in the second stage of the adjustment of yuga-system, only Kali 
i. e. mahakali was taken to have 1,200 years and other three yugas 
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were kept as they were i. e. were taken to have 1,000 years each. 
But in the third stage of yuga«adjustnient, all the four yugas were 
taken to have 1,200 years each. At a later stage, i. e. at a time 
later than Sumitra and others, chronologists saw that Kali had 
1,200 years. They must have, naturally, thought that if Kali had 
1,200 years and if each yuga had equal niunber of years, as they 
knew it had, then each of the four yugas should have 1,200 years 
and the maha-caturyuga should have 4,&00 years in all. 

But for 4,800 years they should have, according to MCM, 
(4.800 -f- 40 = ) 120 king-names from the start of Krta to the close 
of Kali i. e. from Manu Vaivasvata to Sumitra. But the number 
of Sumitra was 100th from Manu Vaivasvata. It had now to be 
made 120th. Therefore they should insert 20 king-names in the 
genealogies. But they cannot insert these 20 names in the post- 
Mbh lists as these lists had 30 names, which was just the number 
required for the 1,200 years of Kali. Their only course was to 
add 20 names in the lists of pre-Mbh period, which they did. It 
is therefore that we find in the present Puranas the number of 
Brhadbala to be 91st, and not 71st as it was earlier. How preci¬ 
sely this was done, I have shown in Part IV of this work. 

Thus it was that each yuga came to have 1,200 years. .At this 
time, they effected one more change also. Chronologists in the 
days of Sumitra and others had given 1,200 years to Kali only, 
but they had kept the other yugas as they were. So, now, when 
they gave 1,200 years uniformly to all the yugas, they had a strong 
tradition that each of the yugas had 1,000 years. In order to 
harmonise this tradition with the adjustment done by them, they 
said that a yuga proper had only 1,000 years, but just before and 
just after the yuga proper, there was a period of 100 years, which 
they called the period of SandhyS and Sandhy&Ssa. The fact that 
the period between the Sandhya and the SandhyaSsa was called the 
yuga proper is clearly noted in the following verse: 

^ 5 « Nora 11, 13. 

Thus each yuga came to have 100 years (Sandhya) + 1,000 
years (yuga proper) 4-100 years (Sandhyi^^a) i.e. 1,200 years in all. 

Before leaving this subject of yuga-adjustment, I should say 
that this last stage was current npto the end of the Andhras. But 
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by the start of the Guptas, they seem to have changed the propor¬ 
tion of yaga, years from I'l'l'l to 1’2'3.*4 and thus gave 4,800, 
3,600, 2,400 and 1,200 years respectively to K^ta, TretS, Dvapara 
and Kali (increasing the Sandhya and Sandhya&sa periods also in 
the same proportion): and it was later still that these years were 
taken to be divya years. Thus the yuga-system came to have its 
final form. 

We entered into all this discussion to find out, if we can, the 
number of years that had elapsed from Manu Vaivasvata to the 
Mbh age: and we have, now, seen that both according to the yuga- 
system of chronology and Manvantara-caturyuga method of ctirono- 
logy, the period from Manu Vaivasvata to the Mbh age, covers 
2,800 years { 2,000 years of Krta and Treta plus 800 years of 
Dvapara upto Yudhisthira’s death ) or 2,840 (71 X 40 ) years. If we 
add to this 800 years of yuga-adjustment (change from 1,000 to 
1,200 years for each yuga), we get 3,600 or 3,640 years for this 
period. Thus we get 3,640 years from Manu Vaivasvata to Somadhi 
(the first king of the post-Mbh Barhadratha dynasty). And for the 
post-Mbh period from Somadhi to Cbandragupta I, we have found 
two figures (1) 2,807 years according to Bht school and (2) 
2,398 years according to Vy-Mt school. Adding 3,640 to both 
these we get (3,640 + 2,807 = ) 6,447 and (3,640 4- 2,398) = 6,038 
years from Manu Vaivasvata to Chandragupta I’s accession. But 
Megasthenes gives 6,451 years and Arrian 6,042 years for this 
period i.e. the figures of each of these exceed by 4 years the 
figures of the above two Puranic schools. The reason of this dif¬ 
ference of 4 years is this that whereas the Purioas stop their 
calculations at the accession of Chandragupta I, the Greek writers 
stop their calculations at the time of Alexander’s arrival in India. 
This means that Alexander came to India in the 5th regnal year 
of Chandragupta I. Therefore, taking 325 B. C. to be the date of 
Alexander’s arrival in India, we get 329 B, C. as the date of Chan¬ 
dragupta I’s accession. In other words, Puranic calculations of 
both the schools had stopped at 329 B. C. and Greek calculations 
come down to 325 B.C. 

Therefore, according to these calculations, the date of Manu 
Vaivasvata ' will be 325 -h 6,451 == 6,776 B. C. or deducting 800 
years of Yuga-adjustment, as we should, 5,976 B. C. Arrian’s (and 
therefore Vy-Mt school’s) calculation seems to give 325 -1- 6,042 = 
6.367 B. C. or 6,367 — 800 *= 5,567 B. C. as the date of Manu 
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Vaivasvata; but this difference of 409 years between the two dates 
(5976—5567 = 409) is apparent only. We shall soon find out that 
this difference is caused by a peculiar reason. 

These considerations show that what the two Greek writers 
have said about the ancient Indian Chronology, is fully supported 
by our Puranas, even as they are to-day. We have found that 
the number 153 for the kings is actually found in the Puranas. 
Again, we have found that in the matter of number of years, the 
number of 6,451 given by Megasthenes is supported by the Bht 
school and the niunber of 6,042 given by Arrian is supported by 
the Vy-Mt school. We have also found that the method of count¬ 
ing years of regnal period from the number of kings as enunciated 
by Megasthenes is the same as MCM. Only one part of Arrian’s 
statement still remains unexplained. Arrian has said that amongst 
the Indians there had been three republican periods. The number 
of years for the first period is lost, but the next two periods, 
according to Arrian, had 300 and 120 years each. We shall, now, 
see if this is true. But in doing so, we shall have to examine all 
the Kali and post-Kali dynasties, which we shall now do, showing, 
at the same time that MCM is definitely used in these Kali and 
post-Kali dynasties also. 





CHAPTER FOUR 

MANVANTARA—CATURYUGA — METHOD 

[ITS APPLICATION-KALI CHRONOLOGY] 


every student of our ancient history knows, there are four 
dates very important for our Puranic chronology— viz, (1) the date 
of the commencement of Kali, (2) date of the Mahabharata war, 
(3) dates of the deaths of Yudisthira and Kjsija, and (4) the date 
of Pariksit's birth. (This last is important because he was a con¬ 
temporary of Somadhi of the Magadha line, from whom all our 
Kali chronology starts.) I must make it clear that one of the 
reasons why our chronology is misunderstood and misconstructed 
at present, is the very complicated confusion which has arisen 
about these four dates, which have become the starting-points of 
various calculations. 

Let us see what were the real dates of these events. I have 
taken Manu’s date to be 5,976 B.C. Therefore the death of Yudhi- 
sthira, who was 70th, according to MCM, will be in 5,976 — 
(70 X 40) 2,800 = 3,176 B. C. Now Mahabharata war was some 25 
or 26 years earlier than Yudhisthira’s death. Therefore the date of 
the war was 3,176 + 25=3201 B.C. Again Pariksit was conceived 
during the days of the war, therefore the date of his birth was 
also 3,201 B. C. And taking 5,976 B. C. as the date of Manu with 
whom the Krta yuga started, we get 5976—3,000 = 2,976 BC. as the 
date of the end of Dvapara and of the beginning of Kali. There¬ 
fore the real dates of 

Kali-start was 2,976 B. C. 

Mbh war was 3,201 B. C. 

Y’s death was 3,176 B. C. 

P’s birth was 3201 B. C. 
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These are the real dates of these incidents, but later there 
arose a confusion about the start of Kali. It was sometimes 
believed that Kali started with the Mbh. war and sometimes that 
it started with Yudhisthira’s and Kfsna’s death. Again Pariksit’s 
birth was always associated with the Mbh. war. Therefore, any of 
these four dates may be mistaken for any of these four events. 
Thus each of these events may have four dates. 

But the confusion has not ended here. As we have already 
seen, tlie beginning of Kali was pushed back by 200 years. There¬ 
fore Kali’s beginning was taken from 2,976 B.C. to 3,176 B.C. 
Thus we get three beginnings of Kali: 

The one that started in 2,976 B.C. was real. 

The one that started in 3,176 B.C. was amended. 

The one that started in 3,201 B.C. was misunderstood. 

Now it is also possible that as there was a gap of 200 years 

between the starts of the real and amended Kalis, so some one 
may take 3,001 B. C. (3,201 — 200 = 3,001) as the start of Kali, 
taking a gap of 200 years from 3,201 B. C. Thus there will be so 
many possible Kali-starts. 

B. C. 3,201 I B. C. 3,176 amended 

' misunderstood 

B. C. 3,001 j B. C, 2,976 real 

Again at a later age when these amended 200 years were 
distributed as sandhya and sandhy^va, there will be the following 
starts of Kali possible : 

B. C. 3,201. 3101, 3001, 3,176, 3.076, 2,976. 

Therefore, any of these dates may be taken as the date of any 
of the above four events. But the confusion worst confounded 
follows still. 

According to MCM, Yudhi^Jhira was 70th and Abhiminyu 
71st from Manu. Therefore, according to this method, Abhimanyu’s 
death will be put in 5,976 — 2,840 = 3,136 B. C. (But we should 
remember that this method, is theoretical and likely to br accurate 
only at certain specific points and. was accurate at the. time of 
Yudhi;lhira's death.) Now as it was known that Abhimanyu died 
in the Mbh war and also that Pariksit was born when Abhimanyu 
died, therefore this date (3,136) may be taken also as Parik^it’s 
birth’s date. In fact as we shall see, it is this date 3136 B. C. 
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which is taken as the starting point of all our Kali chronology. 

Thus we get two dates for Parik^it’s birth viz. 3201 B. C. (real) 

and 3,136 B. C. (theoretical). Adding this date 3,136 B C. to the 
above six dates we get seven dates and all these nnay be confused 

with one another. Again if this 3.136 B. C. is misunderstood for 

the date of Mbh, war and therefore for Kali-start, there may be 
three more dates for Kali-start, 3,136 3,036, 2,936 B. C. Thus we 


get three sets for Kali: 

B. C. 3,:01 B.C. 3,176 B. 0.3,136 

(real date for (real date of (theoretical 

Mbh. & P’s birth) Y’s death) date of P) 

3,101 3,076 3,036 

3,001 2976 2,936 


And the most important point for us to remember is this that 
any of these may be taken for any of the above four events viz. 
(1) Kali-start, (2) Mbh. war, (3) Yudhisthira's death, and (4) 
Parikisit’s birth, though their real dates were 2,976, 3,201, 3,106 
and 3,201 B. C. respectively. 

But we should understand that though there are nine possible 
dates for Kali-start, there will be only three possible dates for 
Kali-end : 

(1) 3,201 3.101 3,001 (2) 3,176 3,076 2,976 (3) 3,136 3,036 2,935 

1,200 1,100 1,000 l,2n0 1,100 1,00 0 1,200 1,100 1,000 

2,001 2,001 2,001 1,976 1,976 1,976 1,936 1,9’36 1^936 

Thus for the close of Kali we shall get three possible dates 

viz. 2,001 B. C. 1,976 B. G. and 1936 B. C., out of which 1,976 B. C. 
was the real date of Kali-end.i 

Now let us understand one more point. Sumitra is put in the 
fourth Pada of t ie 29th Cuturyuga of the new Manvantara; there¬ 
fore of the new Manvantara (which started after Bfhadbala and 
Abhimanyu), 28 X 40 = 1120 + 30 (three padas of 10 years each) 

1. But in the latest stage of ynga.adjustnient they had taken 3201 B. C. 
(i. e. the real date of Mbh war) to be the starting date for Kaliyuga. But 
they considered the period of 100 years from 3201 B. C. to 3101 B. C as the 
Sandbya period and therefore considered the Kali proper to start from 3101 
B. C; and this date has been ever since recognised as tlte date of Kali start 
and Mbh war. 
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-1150 years had passed when Smnitra ruled. But the new Man- 
vantara started with the beginning of the 72nd Caturyuga and our 
amended Kaliyuga started with the Tlst Caturyuga. Therefore, 
according to this calculation, in Sumitra’s day, 1150 + 40 = 1190 
years had elapsed from Yudhi§thira’s death. Now amended Kali 
started in 3,176 B. C. Therefore Sumitra’s time will be 3,176—1190 
= 1986. B. C. Therefore between the date of Yudhisjhira and 
Sumitra there will be 1,190 years, between the theoretical date of 
Pariksit’s birth (or accession) and Sumitra there will be 3,136 — 
1,986 s= 1,150 years and between Mbh. war and Sumitra there will 
be 3,201 - 1986 = 1215 years. 

Now before proceeding further I shall make one point clear. 
Earlier I have taken a gap of 25 or 26 years between Yudhisthira’s 
death and Mbh. war i. e. I have taken so many years as 
Yudhisthira’s regnal period. My reason for this is based upon this 
verse.* 

?rH % %IT! I 
ii 

gsra??! ^ ?niT; i 

According to these verses, Saptarsis were in Magha for 75 
years in Yudhisjhira’s time and they would be for 25 years more in 
Magha, when they will change the naksatra and simultaneously 
both Yudhisthira and Kjsya would die. This division of 75 and 
25 years suggests that Yudhisthira ruled for 25 years, he having 
b?en crowned when Saptarsis had been in Magha for 75 years.- 

But we have a tradition that Yudhisthira ruled for 36 years. 
How is this? I think that this is due to the confusion of the 10 
years of the last pada of the 29th Caturyuga. The confusion is likely 

1. G. H. Ojha in Bharatiya PrAcina Lipimala (p. 159-60) notes: 

^ V il’> 

I. Here Kali-start to taken from Mbh. war and 25 Or 26 years 
are put between Mbh. war and Saptafsi-start (/.«. their entry in As'le;a) 
or Y’s death. This ako shows that Y ruled for 26 years. For Saptarsi 
era see Part IV. 

2. As quote.! in CUssical S.«n. Lit-, by Krishnamacharya p. ixxviii. 
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to arise thus. We have seen that Suniitra is placed in 1»986 B. C. 
and Kali^nd (real) is in 1,976 R C. Bnt if some one misto()k 
1,986 B,C. as the Kali-end, then he would put Sumitra in 1,996 
B. G. Accordingly he would put the date of the Kali-start ten 
years earlier i. e. in 3,211 B C. and this would bring about a dif¬ 
ference of 35 or 36 years between Kali-start or Mbh. war and 
Yudhislhira’s death. And this will create fresh complications. 

I shall, now, show that these confusions and complications are 
not of my imagination, but are actually found in some of the 
Puraijas. It is true that all these dates may not have started actual 
confusions, but some of them have. In fact it is due to the want 
of understanding these possible confusions and the Manvantara- 
Caturyuga Method that all our ancient history and chronology are 
most sadly wrongly constructed. Our Pur^as have preserved, very 
faithfully, the most accurate chronology even to a year. I shall 
substantiate these remarks, by examining all the Kali dynasties 
upto the rise of the Guptas, which I proceed to do now. 

For eich of the dynasties after the Mbh war, the Puraijas 
give (1) names of individual kings (2) regnal periods of these 
individual kings and (3) total number of kings and total regnal 
period of each of the dynasties. In between, twice, they give a 
general computation, thus (1) from Pariksit to the Nandas and 
(2) from the Nandas to the end of the Andhras. 

We shall consider tiiese details about these dynasties here. 
Let us take the Barhadratha dynasty first.* 

According to Pargiter’s texts ( p. 13) only one ms of Mt (viz 
jmt) gives to this dynasty a total of 16 kings and 723 years. All 
others, with minor difference, give 22 or 32 kings and 1,000 years. 
Thus we get 16, 22 or 32 kings for this dynasty. When we count 
the kings, who are actually mentioned in the texts from Somadhi 
to RipuBjaya (the last king of the dynasty) we find 22 names. So, 
the correct number is 22. Jmt gives 16, but it expressly calls these 
16 king as future (bhavitaro) kings. (p. 17). Now future kings 
start from after SenSjit who is called the sSmprata king. And 
Senajit is 6th from Somadhi. Therefore, upto the present king 
(included) we have 6 kings and there are 16 more future kings. 

1. I have appended to this Chapter detailed genealogical tables from the 
BSrhadratnas to the Andhras. 
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Thus what Jmt has done is to close the calculations at Senajit and 
start new calculations from after him. This is quite in conformity 
with what we have seen earlier. We have seen that the real DvS- 
para had ended with the 75th king-names. As Senajit’s number 
is 76th the Purapas were closed in his reign. Thus the tradition 
followed in Jmt divides the post-Mbh Barhadratha dynasty thus— 
5 past kings + 1 samprata king + 16 future kings upto RipuSjaya. 
Thus even according to this calculation, we shall have 22 kings in 
all for this dynasty. 

We have a reading which gives 32 king-names to this dynasty. 
Here, there are two explanations possible. (1) dva viSsrati has been 
mistaken and wrongly copied for dva-triSarat. The corruption of 
viRsrat into triiisat is so general in the Mss that Pargiter has made 
a general statement that we can take any of the two numbers, as 
is suitable, quite irrespective of the Ms evidance. I, therefore, think 
that this is a case of wrong reading and that the correct reading 
is dva-vinarat i. e. 22. (2) But if this is not granted, we may say 
along with Pargiter (p. 13) that this number 32 is for kings from 
Brbadratha (who is lOtli upwards from Somadhi) and not from 
Somadhi to Ripunjaya. In any case, it is certain that the Purapas 
mean to say that we should take 1.000 years for 22 king-names 
from Somadhi to RipuSjaya. 

Thus we get for this dynasty (1) 16 king-names for 723 years 
and (2) 23 king-names for 1,000 years. 

Now, before I explain these figures, I shall clarify one other 
point. Though the Purapas give 723 or 1,000 years as the general 
total, it is found that if we total'up the individual regnal periods 
(given in DKA), we get a total which does not tally with 723 or 
1,000. But this discrepancy is apparent only. For instance, Bd 
total of the individual regnal periods of these 22 king-names is 
978, but it has omitted to give the regnal period of 22 years for 
Acala, which is given in Vy. Thus in Bd the total of the indivi¬ 
dual periods will tally with the general total. Similarly, in Vy 
the total of individual periods is d97 years, which is less by 3 
and this is due to taking 64 instead of 67 {Bd figure) for the second 
king-name Srutnsrama. Bji; and V« give the names of the kings and 
the grand total of the regnal years, but not the individual periods. 

Mt gives 723 as the grand total for 16 future king-names. 
This has given rise to much corruption in the text* We should 
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note that the number 16 of Mt is for the last 16 kings; therefore 
its grand total will be 1000 minus the total of years of the first 
six names. Now the regnal periods of the first six king-names 
are given thus:— 58 + 64 + 36 -I- 46 + 56 (Bd) H- 23« which give 
277 years in all.^ If we deduct these 277 years from 1000, we 
get 723 years exactly as it is given by Jmt. Again this total of 
723 for 16 kings tallies with the total of the individual king-names 
given in Mt, if we take 56 instead of 50 years for Suksatra. As it 
is, Mt total for 16 names is 717 years and if we add these 6 
years, we get 723 years. 

Thus these are the correct totals and the individual periods 
also should come to these totals. They do in one or the other 
Ms of each of the Purapas. If they do not, in certain Mss of 
different Puranas, it only means that these Mss are corrupt, not 
that the totals are corrupt. 

Thus we get (1) 16 king-names for 723 years and (2) 22 king- 
names for 1000 years. But these figures are doubted by Pargiter 
and others because they give a very high average. Both give an 
average of 45 years (723 -s- 16 = 45.1; 1000 22 45). Even, 

according to MCM, the average should be 40 years and not 45 
years. How is this ? I shall explain. 

In fact, according to MCM, 723 years will require (723 ■5-40=) 
18 + 1 = 19 king-names and 1000 j^ears will require (lOOO -r 40 =■) 
25 king-names. If so, we have 3 names less in both these versions. 
Let us remember this in w-hat follows. 

Let us, now, consider the post-Mbh dynasties upto the rise of 
the Nandas. We have Barhadrathas, Pradyotas and S'aiiunagas. 
We get 22 king-names and 1000 years for the Barhadrathas, 5 
king-names and 138 years for the Pradyotas and 10 king-names 
and 360 or 362 years for the S'aisunagas. I must, here, say that 
though Pargiter has accepted 360 years for the S’aisunagas, the 
correct number for them in the present Puranic texts should be 
taken as 362, which is found in Vy and Vn (see DKA, p 22 p. 46). 
Thus we get 1,500 years from the end of the Mbh war or to be 
strict from the death of Yudhisjhira to the end of the S'aisunagas. 

1. This naturally means that the PurgQas were closed in the days of the 
Samprata kings (1000 — 723*) 277 years after Yudbi^thira’s death or in 3177—277 
*2975 B. C. i. e. in 2976 B. C., when we have seen the real Kali had started. 
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Now I have .shown elsewhere^ and I shall show below that 
these 1,500 years contain 350 years of a kingless period, which 
had occurred just from Mahananda to Mahfpadma. Therefore, 
really speaking 1,150 years and not 1,500 years had elapsed from 
the death of Yudhisjhira to Mahananda’s accession. These 1,150 
years are found in the totals of these three dynasties. If we take 
out 350 years of this kingless period from the total of 362 years 
for the S'ai^unagas (for we shall later see that these 363 years 
contain these 350 years), we have 12 years left for ^aisunagas; and 
I suggest that, in truth, ^ivunaga had ruled only for 12 years. 
Therefore, we get 1000 + 138 + 12 i. e. 1,150 years in all. For 
the.se 1,150 years we should have, according to MCM, (l,150-j-40 = ) 
28+1 = 29 king-names. And I have elsewhere^ explained that these 
1,1 .“^O years are represented by 22 Barhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas and 
S'iHunaga and Mahananda (who were the only two S’aii^unagas). 
But since, I have realised that that is the last stage of adjustment; 
earlier the lists stood differently. I shall explain this position 
here. 

Pradyotas ruled at Avanti and not at Magadha; therefore they 
should have no place in the Magadha lists. And I think that 
earlier they had actually no place in the Magadha lists. Saisunaga 
list also, as it is found at present, is not what it was originally. 

Scholars have rightly shown® that out of the 10 king-names (>f 
the present S'aisunaga list, S’isunaga and Mahananda had ruled 
after Bimbisara and his descendants upto UdSyi. Therefore, we 
should remove these two names from their present place in the 
S'aisunaga list and place them at the end of that list. Again, the 
scholars have shown* that the last two king-names of this list 
are mere synonyms or titles of the first two king-names. Thus we 
take out the last two names and put the first two names at the 
end of the list, just after Udayi. 

Along with this, we should remember the fact that Pradyota, 
the first king of the Pradyota list was a contemporary of Bimbi- 
ssra and Ajatatfatru. Also we should remember that Pradyota and 

1. OrientaUst. 1943.44. Ckramtiatf */ ita/t DynmitUt- 

2. Ibid. 

3. Pradban, Ckrtnolegy «/ Ameitnt hdfa : Raychatidhari PMthai Hiattry af 
Aftltnt India', Jayswal in JBORS. 

4. See Pradhan CAU 
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his dynasty never ruled at Magadha. Even the Purioas introduce 
the Pradyota list with the remark 

which should not be taken as 'when Bjhadrathas, Vitihotras and 
Avantis had passed away’ as is done by Pargiter, but as 'when 
B^hadrathas had passed away (in Magadha) and wlien Vitihotras 
had passed away at Avanti, (Pradyota came to the throne at 
Avanti). Therefore Pradyotas had not ruled at Magadha. The 
last fact which we should remember is that S’i^unaga was a con¬ 
temporary of Vis'akhayOpa of the Pradyota list.^ Keeping these 
facts in mind, let us reconstruct the post-Mbh Magadha line thus: 

1-22 king-names:— Somadhi to Ripufijaya 
22-28 .. ,, Ksemadhanva 

K§etraujah 
Bimbisara 
Ajatai^atru 
Darsraka 
Udayi 

And putting S'iarunaga after Udayi, we get S'isrunaga’s number 
to l>e 29th from Somadhi. Now, what I think is this. At one 
time, the Barhadratha list had included the names of Ksemadhanva 
and Ksetraujah: and from Bimbisara had started a new list. If so, 
we get the following Barhadrathas;— 1-22 St)madhi to RipuSjaya 
+ 2 Ksemadhanva and Ksetraujah i. e. 24 in ail. Add to this 
Sahadeva who preceeded Somdahi and we get 25 Barhadrathas in 
all i. e. from no 71st (Sahadeva) to 95th (Ksetraujah). For these 
25 Barhadrathas, according to MCM, we require 25 x 40 = 1,000 
years. That is why the Purapas give 1,000 years to the Barha¬ 
drathas. Thus the uniform number of 1,000 years given to the 
Barhadrathas in all the Puraoas shows that there were, at one time, 
not 22 king-names (as we find at present) but 25 king-names in 
that list and that at that time the names of K§emadhanva and 
K^etrauj&h were included in that list. Both these kings have nothing 
to do with the S’aurunSgas or Baimbisaras. No Buddhistic source 
mentions these two names. I, therefore, think that at one time 
these two names formed part of the Barhadratha list and not of 
S’ai^unUga list as at present. 

1. See CAI^ Pradhctn 
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Thus we get 25 Barhadrathas + 4 Baimbisaras + 1 S’iaunaga. 
But this calculation starts with Sahadeva whose number just pre* 
ceeded that of Somadhi with whom (72nd number) our Kali chro¬ 
nology starts. Therefore, from Somldhi’s accession to Mahananda's 
accession, we get 29 king-names i. e. Mahananda’s accession would 
be 29 X 40 = 1,160 years later than Somadhi's accession, which wt* 
have placed in 3,136 B. C. (the start of 72nd unit). Therefore. 
Mahananda’s accession will be put in 3136 — 1160 = 1976 B. C. 
But we have seen earlier that Puranic lists were closed after three 
padas of the 29th caturyuga, and not after the whole of the 29th 
caturyuga was over. In other words, Mahananda’s accession will 
he placed earlier by one pada i.e, 10 years i.e. in 1986 B.C. 

Same result is obtained in another manner also. For the Pra- 
dyota dynasty Dr. Pradhan has shown that Ajaka was the son of 
Palaka and therefore he had succeeded him at Ujjain and that 
Vi.sakhnyDpa, who was 3rd had, after Palaka’s death, started ruling 
at Mahismati. But Visrakhayopa had ruled longer than Ajaka and 
it is not unlikely if after Ajaka’s death, Vitfakhayripa also got the 
throne of Ujjain. In that case the succession at Ujjain will he ns 
follows: Pradyota — Palaka — Ajaka — VisrakhayUpa. 

Now, the Purapas say that {DKA. p. 24) there were 20 Viti- 
hotras. We have seen just above that Pradyota came on the throne 
of Avanti after the Vitihotras had passed away. These Vitihotras, 
according to the Purapas, were 20 in number, and we should re¬ 
member that they were ' future ’ Vitihotras (as what Pargiter has 
called the list of the early contemporaries is really the list of the 
kings of other countries who were contemporaries of the Magadhn 
‘future’ kings starting after number 76 i.e. Senajit). Senajit is .5th 
from Somadhi, so we get 5 king-names upto the samprata king 
plus we have 20 Vitihotras and plus we get 4 Pradyotas at Avanti 
as given above. Thus VisrakhayQpa’s number will be 29th from 
Pariksit or Somadhi, who were 72nd from Manu Vaivasvata. 

Let us remember that these considerations have so far brought 
us to the conclusion that Sumitra, Ksemaka, Sisunaga and Viara- 
khayupa—all these four were in their own lines 29th from the 
72nd king-name from Manu Vaivasvata. 

Thus the condition of Magadba and Avanti lines in 1986 B.C. 
(Mahananda’s accession) was ns under: 
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Matiadha 

1-22 Somadhi to Ripu&jaya 
23-2 9 Ksemad hanva 
Ksatraujiih 
Bimbisara 
Ajata^atrti 
Dari^aka 
Udayi 
Sii5unaga 


Avanti 


1-5 upto samprata king 
6-25 20 Vltihotras 
26-29 Pradyota 
Palaka 


Ajaka 

Vifiakhaynpa 


This was tlie condition of these two lines in 1986 B. C. but 
an adjustment was made later. But before I proceed further I shall, 
here, note a very important political event that happened in 
1986 B. C. 


It was at this time, I think, that Kalki lived. We have, by 
now, seen that Sumitra, K^emaka, S’isrunaga and Visrakhayupa were 
contemporaries, being at the same step, as the number of each one 
of these, in his own line, was 29th of the new Manvantara i. e. 
from the 72nd king-name. We have also seen that Kali had ended 
and Krta had started in the days of Sumitra, Ksemaka and Kalki. 
Therefore Kalki is proved to be a contemporary of Sumitra, 
Ksemaka, S'js’unaga and Visrakliayupa. Even otherwise, we have a 
clear statement in Kalki Purapa that Kalki was a contemporary of 
Viarakhaynpa. It is described in Kalki Puraija that V.srakhayupa 
liad been an ally of Kalki and had fought with him against the 
former’s enemies.* Thus Kalki also lived at C. 1986 B. C. 

Part played by Kalki seems to have been like the one played 
by Caijakya at a later stage. If the evidence of Kalki Puraria is to 
ije relied upon, (and there is no reason whatsoever for rejecting 
it), Kalki had gathered all the prominent rulers of the day into a 
confederacy and dealt a crushing defeat to the Magadhan king. 
But let us see the political condition of the Northern India in that 
century.’ 

There were four or five important states then. Magadha was, 
of course, the imperial seat, but in the last days of the BSrhad- 
rathas, the smaller states of Kasri, Kotfala, Vatsa and VaisSli had 

1. Kalki KurSiia I, 8, III; also see my paper Kalki—the tarlietf ekeek t» Hud. 
dMm, NIA, January, 1942. 

2. The followings is summarised from PHAJ pp. 115.140. 
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become independent. On the western side Avanti was a very pow¬ 
erful state. This was the condition when Bimbisara came to the 
throne. Bimbisara contracted marriage alliances with Madra, Kosala 
and Vaiarali. He annexed Ahga and a part of Kas^i. Between Kasri 
and Kosala there was animosity and at this time Mahakos-ala of 
Kosala conquered Kaii. Kasri was under Kosrala even in the days 
of Prasenajit, the son of Mahakosrala. But Ajatasatru, the son of 
Bimbisara came in direct conflict with Kasri, Kosrala and Vaisali. 
“ He not only humbled Kosala and permanently annexed Kaii, but 
also absorbed the state of Vaisali ” Out of these three he defeated 
Vaisrali the last and the Vaisali chief formed a confederacy against 
the Magadha king. “Chetaka of Vaisali called together the eighteen 
Ganarajas of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and 
Mallakis” and formed a confederacy against Ajatasatru. It seems 
that this confederacy lasted for about sixteen years, at the end of 
which period, however, Ajatasatru was able, to win a decisive 
victory over the combined states. This made these three states 
inimical to Magadha. Ajatasatru then, had to face Avanti which 
was as powerful as Magdha itself in those days. But the struggle 
lietween Avanti and Magadha was not decided in the days of Aja- 
tasratru. He died and his son Udayi also had a strong enemy in the 
state of Avanti which “had absorbed all the kingdoms and republics 
of western India.” It also seems that Palaka had annexd the state 
of Kauerambi to Avanti Thus at the end of the reigns of Udayi and 
Palaka, Magadha and Avanti were left face to face with each other 
and the contest for the mastery of the Northern India which had 
started with Pradyota, now became keener. 

Thus when we come to VisakhayOpa we find Avanti a very 
powerful state and the states of Kosala, Kausambi, Kasri and Vaisali 
all bearing a grudge against Magadha and biding their time for 
humbling the pride of the Magadha king. 

This time, therefore, was most opportune for Kalki to have 
revived the confederacy which was, some time back, formed by 
Cetaka, but which had not been successful before the superior and 
mechanised forces of Ajatasatru. In the days of the successors of 
Udayi, Magadban machinery seems to have been weakened. That 
is why the new confederacy formed by Kalki was able to retrieve 
its lost honour. 

The confederacy must have started with the king ViSSkhayctpa, 
in whose dominions Kalki was born. Kalki Piirana says that the 
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king VisrAkhayapa came to pay his homage to Kalki as soon as he 
was born. ^ After Visakhayupa, it seems that the then ruling prin¬ 
ces of the Aiksvaku and Aila families joined the confederacy. The 
Kalki Purapa describes that the kings Maru and Devapi came and 
joined the forces of Kalki. ^ Now Maru belonged to the Solar line 
and Devapi to the Lunar line. But both of them lived some 30 to 
3.^ ruling generations earlier than Kalki. We have earlier seen 
why the names of these two kings are dragged in here. What is 
meant by the Puraaa is that the contemporary kings of the Solar 
and Lunar lines came and joined hands with Kalki. And we know 
that the kings of these two lines who were contemporaries of Kalki 
and VisakhayOpa were Sumitra and Ksemaka. In fact Maru, in the 
Kalki, actually calls himself Sumitra.^ This proves that, after Viara- 
khayPpa, the next to join the confederacy started by Kalki were 
Sumitra and Ksemaka. It also seems that a king named Ruciraarva 
(by whom may be meant a descendant of that king also), whom 
I am unable to identify at present, also joined tlie confederacy. ^ 

This confederacy of four or five kings, then started its opera¬ 
tions and though the Kalki places the humbling of the Buddhists 
first, I think that the allied armies first marched against a king 
who is named as S’asridhvaja in the Kalki. Now I think that this 
S'asidhvaja was none else but S'leunaga Nandivardhana. I shall put 
down my reasons for this statement. 

It seems that at that time Kasri and Knsala had been fighting 
with one another. It seems that the king Brahmadatta of Kasri 
had defeated the Kosala king. ® In return Mahakosala had defeated 
the Kasi king. It is also said that Kasi was under Kosala even in 
the days of Prasenajit, the son of Mahakosala. But in the days of 
Sumitra, who was a Kosala king, though both Kosala and Kasri 
were inemical to Magadha, between themselves, the Kasi king had 
overthrown the Kosala yoke. It was, therefore, that Sumitra with 
his allied armies might have thought of bringing the' Ka^i king to 
his senses. It is said in the Kalki® that the allied armies marched 
against S’aaidhvaja, who had his capital at Bhallata. Now Bhallaja 
has been identified with KSsi. ^ I, therefore, suggest that this w'as 

1. Kalki Fur&tja I, 1. 2. Kolki Puraija III-IV. 

X See III, 4. 

ti 8 

4 Kalki Parana. 5. PH A I, p. 61. 

6. Fourth aifts'a. 7. PHAI, p. 62. 
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a march against the Kasi king who is here called ^asidhvaja. And 
this S'asridhvaja, as far as I can see from the history of the period, 
was S'iaruns.ga. All our Pura'ias say* that when S'i^unaga conquer¬ 
ed Magadha, he placed his son on the Kasr; throne and be himself 
went and ruled at Rajagrha (Girivraja). There can be only one 
meaning of this that S'iarunaga, before he conquered Magadha, ruled 
at Benares or Kali, And as according to Dr. Pradhan’s showing, 
S'isunaga Nandivardhana was a contemporary of Sumitra, Ksemaka 
and VisakhayUpa, the king of Kasi, at the time of the march of 
Kalki’s allied forces, could not have been any one else but 
^isTunaga. Sisunaga was called in popular dialect Susu Naga^ and 
in my opinion both ^i^unaga and ^sridhvaja are, sanskritised 
forms of it. I, therefore, suggest that f^aHidhvaja and ^isunaga are 
identical. 

It is said in the Kalki Purapa^ that the allied forces marched 
against Sasidhvaja, the king of Bhallafa city, ^asidhvaja had a wife 
named Susranta, who was a devotee of Vispu and she advised her 
liusband not to fight against Kalki, but Sasidhvaja, like Ravana 
wanted to gain cheaper mukti by becoming an enemy of Vispu. So, 
although he knew that Kalki was Vispu, he fought with the allied 
armies. Both the armies were strong. Allies were strong with 
the armies of Avanti and others. Armies of Sasridhvaja also were 
.strong because if Sasidhvaja was ^isunaga, he is likely to have 
been helped by Vaisrali.^ The fight, according to the Kalki, was a 
Terrible one and all the heroes of the allied armies suffered defeat 
and Kalki himself after a brave fight, was wounded and fell in a 
deep swoon; and in that condition he was carried by Sasidhvaja 
to his harem so that his queen may have his darshana. Ultimately 
of course, Sasidhvaja pledged his alliance to Kalki and married his 
own daughter Rama to Kalki; This religio-devotional description 
shows clearly that though the federated armies were not successful 
against '^asridhvaja, they were, however able to contract peace with 
liim, whereby Sasidhvaja agreed to lead the allied armies and join 

1. Cp. Dynasties •/ Kaii Age, p. 21, . 

2. rUAI., p. 133- 

3. PHAI^ p. 134. 

4. PHAf.. p. 70. 
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the confederacy. Thus Kaai and Vai^Sli were added to the con¬ 
federacy and we have already seen that both these states had a 
longstandini' grudge against Migadha. Thus, now, both Visra- 
khaynpa and ^iidhvaja jointly led the allied armies under the able 
generalship of Kalki, who, like Canakya of later days, seems to 
have been a practical politician and an accomplished warrior. 

The confederacy, thus strengthened marched against Magadha, 
whose capital is here called Kikaja* (which we know was identified 
with Magadha).^ Here the names of the kings against whom the 
allied forces fought, are given as Jina and Saudhodani and the 
opponents are generallj’^ called Bauddhas. The allied armies dealt 
a crushing defeat to the Magadha king. Thus the cause of the 
allies was fully vindicated. It was both a political and a religi-ius 
conquest that they made. Buddhism met with its first check then. 

This, in short, is the historical background of the Kalki 
incarnation. 

Before I resume the thread I shall put before the readers some 
of the implications of the above. Though it is not recorded in 
the Puranas, it seems that after this victory, they jointly agreed 
to Sasidhvaja (or Sigunaga as I take him to be) being the ruler of 
Magadha, who, therefore, shifted himself to Rajag^ha and put his 
son on the throne of Kasi, his ancestral seat. It, also seems that 
the people of Rajagrha generally welcomed this change of rule and 
^alidhvaja or Si^unaga was duly elected as the king of Magadha, 
both by his allies and by the officers and people of Rajagri,ha.^ 
Republican traditions obtained at Kaari, Kos'ala, Vaislili and other 
places* and Si«runaga who belonged to Ka^i and also to Vaisali, 
probably liked the republican idea of being elected. And after the 
death of S’isunaga, which seems to have occured soon, his son 
Mahanandi came on the throne of Magadha. 

Herein lies the triumph of Kalki, ViiakhayUpa, S'isuniga 
Sumitra and the whole group. Herein lies a link of our religio- 
political history which is so well preserved for us in the Kalki 
Puraua. And herein also lies the justification par excellence to 
bring out a new incarnation, to close the Kali Age and to declare 
the commencement of the Golden Age. 

1. PUAU p. 130 ff. 

2. Fourth afisa. 

3. Kalki P. Ist ali^a, 

4. PHAl.., p. 132 
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I have placed S'isunaga’s end and Mnhananda’s accession in 1946 
RC. i. e. 1150 years (3136-1980) later than Pariksit’s theoretical acces¬ 
sion. We arrive at this date in the following manner also, The Puranas 
give 1000 years to the Barhadrathas and 138 years to the Pradyotas 
and then put S'ilunaga, who, I take, had ruled for 12 years. Thus 
we get 1,150 years in all. But in the reconstruction of the Barhadratha 
S'alsunaga and Prodyota dynasties that I have mide earlier, I have 
taken 24 Barhadrathas (including Ksetraujah and Ksemadhanva) 
from the 72nd king Somadhi, and have taken four M.igadha kings 
from Bimbisara to Udayi as contemporaries of the four Pradyota 
kings from Pradyota to VisakhayOpa. This contemporaneity is 
confirmed by the following also. Pradyotas according to the 
Puranas, ruled for 138 years and then came Sisrunaga, whom I give 
12 years, so that Pradyotas together with S’is'unaga ruled for 150 
years in all. Now the Buddhist chronclers who do not notice the 
Pradyotas at all give 150 years for Bimbisaras plus S’iaunaga. 
MahivaSsa gives 52 years to Bimbisara, 32 to Ajatasatru, 16 to UJayj 
8 to his two descendents, 24 to Naga Dasaka and 18 to S'isunaga, 
thus bringing the total to 150 years upto the end of the rule of Si^u- 
naga. Add to this, the 1,000 years of the Barhadrathas and we get 
1,150 years from Somadhi to the end of Sisrunaga and putting 
Somadhi’s accession in 3,136 B. C. we get Skunaga and Mahananda's 
accession in 1986 B. C, 

It seems that it was in this year 1986 B. C. that the chro¬ 
nological calculations were made, just 10 years or one pada of 10 
years before the close of Kaliyuga. Thus we come to 1986 B. C. 
Now let us proceed. 

Here, 1 must remind the reader of the passage already quoted 
from Arrian. According to Arrian, there were 153 kings who 
ruled for 6,042 years, “ but among these a republic was thrice 

established.and another to 300 years and another to 120 years." 

He clearly means that there were three republican periods out of 
which the last two had lasted for 300 and 120 years respectively, 
but the number of years for the first period is lost in the present 
text of Arrian’s Iwfica. I suggest that- this first period had lasted 
for 350 years and that it had occurred’ from the accession of 
Mabananda to the accession of Mahapadma. 

The Puraqas have recognised this period of 350 years both 
implicitly and explicily. We have just now seen that Mahananda’s 
accession was in 1986 B. C. Therefore from Pariksit's (theoretical) 
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accession to Mahananda’s accession ( 3136-1986 •= ) 1,150 years had 
elapsed. Bat we find our present Puraoas giving 1,000 years 
for the Barhadrathas, 138 years for the Pradyotas and 362 
years for the S'aisunagas i. e. in all 1,500 years from Pariksit i. e. 
they give 350 years more; and I suggest that these 350 years are the 
years of Arrian’s first republican period. I put this period from 
Mahananda's accession to Mahapadma’s accession i. e. from 1986 
B. C. to 1636 B. C. 

This is more explicitly recorded in the Pur anas. We have a 
verse which Pargiter reads thus: 

qf %ct: i 

wq WsET?® g ^Pi ii 

the last quarter showing variants like (see DKA, p 58, fn 20, 24) 
(1) jneyam paficadaafottaram (Vs) (2) jneyam pancatratottaram 
(c e j Mt, Inmt bl Vs) and (3) ffatam paScada^ottaram (cVn, Bh) 
To these I add a possible variant like l^tam pafica4adutturam, 
though it is not found in Pargiter’s variants. This means that 
the distance between Pariksit and MahSnanda or Mahapadma (for 
the first quarter of the above verse has a variant Mahananda for 
Mahapadma) was 1,015, 1,054, 1,115 1,150 or 1,500 years. I think 
that here has happened a confusion between two originally distinct 
statements. So far as I am able to see these two statements should 
have been as under: 

(^) qTqvSFtr t 

with three variants nos (1), (3) and (4) noted above. The second 
.statemant would originally read thus. 

f^) «n>tvqiv*r i 

’Pt' 5 H. II 

With these readings before me, I think, that, here, we have an 
explicit statement that 1,150 years (or 1,015, 1,0.50, 1,115) had 
elapsed from Pariksit to Mahananda’s accession and 1,500 years 
had elapsed from Parik§it to Mah&padma’s accession. This would 
give 350 years between Mahananda’s accession and Mahapadma’s 
accession. And these are the 350 years of the first Republic; and 
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it was for adjusting these 350 years that the first three post-Mbh 
dynasties were given their present shape. ^ 

My study of the Purai^as has shown to me (and the matter 
win be clearer as we proceed) that with reference to these re¬ 
publican periods, there were two distinct schools. It is, of course, 
evident that what Arrian calls republic may mean kingless period; 
and kingless period would mean a period without a king, but in 
the case of an Imperial seat like Magadha, an absence of Imperial 
dynasty. I think it is used in this last sense in Arrian's state¬ 
ment. We know that our present Purai?as follow the Imperial 
lines only. But what would they do, if there was a break in the 
empire ? I think there were two schools. One school of the 
Purapas would record the actual Imperial dynasties and their actual 
total regnal periods. If, at any time, for any period there was a 
break in the empire i. e. if for any period the seat of empire had 
gone somewhere else, that period will not be recorded in this 
school of Purapas, because they recorded only the Imperial kings 
and dynasties and did not record the period of the gap nor the 
kings of that gap. but there was another school which recorded 
all the Imperial dynasties and their total periods. Besides this, 
this school took into account the total empireless period, though 
it did not record names of the kings that might have ruled during 
that period This school quietly added this empireless period to 
the period of the preceding or following dynasty. According to 
this practice one school will add the years of the empireless period 
and the other will not. Our present Puranic texts, one and all, 
upto the Nandas, represent this second school. We find all of 
them adding 350 years to fiTisunaga’s reign, which was of 12 years 

1. 1 shall add one more point for consideration. Bd II, 74 has followinis 
two verses: 

3 ^ II 

This gives 1050 years from Pariksit to MahS,nanda and 836 years from 
Mahapadma to Andhra—end, but does not say how much period had elapsed 
between Mahananda and Mahapadma. This, therefore, suggests a gap between 
Mahananda and Mahftpadma. 
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only. But it is quite possible that at one stage it was not so. At 
that stage they will, according to the first school, say that there 
had elapsed 1,150 years from Pariksit to Ma’iananda’s accession. They 
would say nothing about the empireless psriod of 350 years and 
therefore would keep the dynasties thus:— 1—24 Somadhi to Ksatrau- 
jah +■ 4 Baimbisaras +1 S'i^unaga. i. e. 29 king-units just the number 
necessary according to MCM. After S'isrunaga came Mahanandn; 
and as this school would gloss over the empireless period, they 
would put Mahapadma, immediately after Mahananda. But such a 
stage though quite likely, is not seen in our present Purapas, for 
as I have said above, all our present Purapas have adjusted the 
empireless period of 350 years and incorporated these 350 years 
in the total of the S’aisrunaga dynasty, which just preceeded the 
period of 350 years. Thus it is that we find 362 years for this 
dynasty. And it is to account for these 362 years that the first 
three post-Mbh dynasties were shaped as they are to-day. Adding 
these 350 to 1150 we get 1,500 years from Pariksit to Maha- 
padma’s accession. For 1,500 years, according to MCM, would be 
required 1 500 -s- 40 = 37 -t- 1 king-units. And we have, in the 
present texts, 22 Barhadrathas, 5 Pradyotas, 10 S'aisunagas i. e. 37 
king-units + 1 Mahapadma ruling. Thus we have 37 +1 * 38 king- 
names for 1,500 years. 

At this time, I think, they dove-tailed Avanti dynasty of Pradyota 
into the Magadha dynasty. Most probably, Avanti came under 
Magadha from the days of Sisunaga. If so, the Magadha and 
Avanti lines would stand as under: 


Magadha 

1—22 Somadhi to RipuSjaya 

23 K§emadharma. 

24 Ksatraujah 

Bimbisara 

jAjatasatru 

"^artfaka 

Udayi 


Avanti 

1—5 kings upto sAmprata king 
6—25 Vitihotras 
26—30 Pradyotas 

31 S'iiuniga 
. 32 . Kakavarpa 
(also called 
Mahananda) 


29 Sisunaga 

(called Nandivardhana) 

30 Mahananda 


Now, in order to have 38 king-names in the Magadha line they 
wanted 7-hl = 8 names more. They had 7 names in the Avanti list 
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viz 5 Pradyotas + ^isfunSga and Kakavanja. These they bodily in¬ 
serted after RipuSjaya and thus made the total 37. These 37 king- 
names with Mahapadma ruling gave them the necessary 38 names' 

Thus it was that the present Barhadratha, Pradyota and S'iiu- 
naga dynasties came into existance; and the foregoing considerations 
make it amply clear that these are entirely based on MCM. 

But what we have in the present Puranic texts represents the 
latest stage of adjustment. This latest stage we shall presently con¬ 
sider, but just for the present it will be convenient to consider 
the question of the Nandas. Regarding the Nandas, we have two 
distinct traditions preserved. Purapas take the Nandas to be nine 
only, but mention only Mahapadtpa and his son by name i. e. only 
two Nandas by name, who, in all, ruled for 100 years. According to 
Mahavafisa “the sons of KaliUoka were 10 brothers, 22 years did 
they reign. Afterwards the nine Nandas were kings in succession; 
they too reigned for 22 years. ” Thus according to the Purapas 
between S'isunaga and Chandragupta Maurya ruled 9 (or 2) Nandas 
for 100 years, but according to MahavaSsa between S’isunaga and 
Chandragupta Maurya ruled Kalasoka, his 10 sons and 9 Nandas 
i. e. in all 20 kings; and Mahavafi«a gives only 44 years for these 
last 19 kings. Thus the two traditions Puranic and Buddhistic are 
at variance. We shall try to find out how this confusion has 
happened. Let us apply MCM. 

1 have put Mahananda’s accession in 1986 B. C. and have said 
that there was a kingless period of 3.'50 years from 1986 B. C. to 
1636 B.C., in which year Mahapadma came to the throne. Now ac¬ 
cording to MCM for 350 years will be required 350■^40 = 8+l = 9 
king-names. And I suggest that for 3.50 years from 1986 B.C, to 
1636 B.C., at one time, the names of Mabananda and his 8 des¬ 
cendants were retained in the Purapas. Thus Mahananda and 8 of 
his descendants were taken as the ruler-chiefs for this period of 
350 years. But the important point to be remembered in this 
connection is this that the Nanda dynasty had started with 
MahSnanda (as the Nanda-ending of bis name suggests ^) and not 
with Mahapadma. If so, these nine ruler-chiefs will be called nine 
Nandas. Let me now proceed. 

1. In fact, this is the lest stage of adjustment 

2. In this conncetion it is significant that Buddhist tradition called 
Nandas as Nsndins, which is clearly nearer to the form Mahanandi. (see 
Chandrtgupla Maurya and Us Timts by R. K. Mookerji p. 22). 
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I sug({est that Mahapadma also belonged to the same Nanda 
family which was started with Mahananda. But whereas Maha- 
handa and his descendents remained republican or as tributary 
chiefs to some other Imperial power, from 1986 B. C. to 
1636 B. C.,' it was Mahapadma, who, in that year, once again 
established the Magadhan empire. This empire established by him 
lasted for about 100 years (in fact for 86 years as we shall later 
see) and was lost by his successor to Chandragupta Maurya. Thus 
it was in 1550 B. C. (1636-86) that the Nanda Empire fell. There¬ 
fore for 350 years (from 1986 B. C. ) Nandas ruled as feudatory 
chiefs and for 86 years they ruled as Imperial kings. For these 
350 + 86 = 436 years, according to MCM, will be required 436 40 

= 10 + 1 =11 king-names. These are, I think, accounted for by 
both the traditions thus. The Puripas account this period by 9 
Nandas (feudatory) + 2 Nandas (Imperial) i. e. by 11 Nandas in 
all. Whereas originally 9 feudatory Nandas and 2 Imperial Nandas 
were distinct, later by a confusion, the Puranas said there were 
only 9 Nandas; but even then a clue has been preserved for us 
when the Purapas say that there were 9 Nandas in all, but are able 
to mention by name only two. This is quite in keeping with MCM. 
The names of the 9 king-units of the feudatory period will not be 
recorded (only the number of king-units will be recorded ), but 
the names of the 2 Imperial units will be recorded; and this is 
what we actually find in the Purapas. 

The Buddhistic tradition also preserves a clue for us when it 
says that after 5isunaga came Kalasoka and his 10 sons ( better 
descendents). These are the 11 Nandas of the period from the end 
of ?iarunaga’s rule (i. e. 1986 B. C.) to the accession of Chandragupta 
Maurya (i. e. 1550 B. C.). Mahavaa^a, then, should not have 
mentioned anything about the 9 Nandas, for 9 Nandas were really 
included in the above 11 Nandas. 

1. This suggestion of mine that they were republican chiefs is corroborated 
by the following. According to a Buddhist source the founder of the Nanda 
dynasty (who is there called Ugrasena and according to me was Mahdnanda) 
had, in his -early life fallen in the hands of robbers and later became the 
leader of the robbers. He followed the policy of ‘pillage is preferable to 
tillage. ’ Thus he was a robber king (see Chandragupta Ma rya and hit Tims p. 
31). The term robbers as used by the Greeks indicated the republican peoples, 
the Arattas or Araflrakas, kingJess peoples, ( ibid. p. 6 ). It is in this sense that 
the term * republic ’ seems to have been used by the Greek writer Axrian, to 
refer to the kingless period .(robber.king's . period), which started with 
Mahananda—Ugrasena and ended with the accession of Mahapadma Nanda. 
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This reconsfruction as I have proposed here satisfactorily 
explains the conflicting traditions recorded in the Braiimanic and 
Buddhistic sources regarding Nandas. 

But at a later date they did not wish to give any place, in 
their genealogies, to the 9 feudatory chiefs of the republican period. 
At that time they finally adjusted the first three post-Moh dynasties 
as they stand now and as I have explained just before. 

Let us, now, consider the Post-Mbh dynasties. We have, so far 
seen that the first republican period of 350 years had occurred 
between Mahananda and Mahapadma. I feel that the other twu 
republican periods of 300 and 120 years, spoken of by Arrian had 
occurred somewhere between the Mauryas, S'ungas and Ka^vas. 


Usually, our Purapas say that the S’upgas come immediately 
after the Mauryas, but it is not so. Yuga-Puraija, the historical 
chapter of the Gargisatfa’iita, is unequivocal in saying that there 
was a period of foreign rule between the Mauryas and the S'ungas. 
In my edition of Yuga-purapa, I have dealt with this question and 
I reproduce the relevant portion here. 


"It will be seen that according to this Purapa, following is 
the sequence of events. (1) iSSliiuka i. e. the Mauryas. (2) After 
the Mauryas, at Saketa ruled seven kings in succession and at 
Mngadha ruled, at first, the five allied governors, then anarchy, 
then a S'aka king and then the four kings Amlaja and others (3) and 
then came Pusyamitra S’unga, who replaced, at S’aketa the rule of 
the dynasty of the seven kings and at Magadha the dynasty of 
Amlafa. (4) Then ruled 3 more S’unga kings. (5) Then a king ruled 
for 10 years and (6) lastly, the S’akas overran the whole land. This 
can be shown as under. 


Hagadha 

S'sli^uka (Mauryas) 
Yavanas (the allies) 

I 

Anarchy 

I 

4 kings (AmlSja etc) 

1 

S’ungas (4 kings named) 

one king 
I 

The S’akas 


Ssieta 

Vijaya (Mauryas) 

I 

Yavanas (the allies) 

I 

Seven kings 


The S'akas 
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This analysis means that the S'ungas did not immediately follow 
the Mauryas, but between them there was a gap caused by foreign 
rule or anarchy. The evidence of yuga-Purapa makes it clear that 
there was a period at Magadha between the Mauryas and the SuAgas, 
during which no indigenous independent native king ruled there. 
In other words, it was a period of foreign rule and of disorder 
i. e. a kingless period. 

Similarly, if YP is to be believed the Kapvas did not follow 
the S'upgas immediately, but soon after theS'uAgas, the S’akas over¬ 
ran the Nothem India." 

I may only mention that VP puts between the Mauryas and the 
S'uhgas, at S'aketa, seven kings i. e. seven king - units, which will 
mean, according to MCM, 7 X 40 = 280 years. And I suggest that 
this is the second kingless period of 300 years spoken of by Arrian. 

The following, also, proves that 420 years had been taken by 
the Pura^as as kingless i, e. republican in nature. According to 
Pargiter, Mt generally has an aggregate of 118 years for the S'uftgas, 
but Jmt (i.e. J Ms of Mt) reads 

i. e. SuPgas are given 538 years in all. This means that 420 years 
of the two kingless periods are here added to the S'uftgas, just as 
350 years of the first republican period have been added by all 
the PurS^as to the S'ai^unagas. Therefore, 538 years given to the 
S’uftgas by Jmt can be accounted for thus. 118 for S'uftgas and 420 
years for the two republican periods, one (of 300 years) before and 
another (of 120 years) after the S’uftgas. 

Thus, we find that the three republican periods spoken of by 
Arrian, are actually found in our Puranic tradition. The dynastic 
totals given in our Purahas, to the Mauryas^ the S'uftgas and the 
Kaqvas exclude these 420 years: but KR is said to have preserved 
another tradition. We shall, therefore, consider this question now. 

Pargiter has in his DKA, the following verse. 

rWFsrreg i 

This means that from MahSpadma to the end of the Andbras 
(Puloma was the last Andhra king as given in the Purfiqas), there 
had elapsed 836 years. Now, our Purai?as give the following : 
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n 


Nandas 

100 years 

Mauryas 

137 

S'ungas 

112 

Kapvas 

45 

Andhras 

4.^6 


850 


This brings the total from MahSpadma to the end of the 
Andhras at 150 years, but it should be 836 according to the above 
verse. Thus there is a difference of 14 years and, I think, that 
the round number 100 given to the Nandas contains these 14 years. 
I, therefore, give 86 years to the Nandas, and thus get the total 
836 from the Nandas to the Andhra-end. This total does not 
include 420 years of the two republican periods. But KR has the 
following. 



Pargiter 

KR 

Difference 

Nandas 

100 

100 


Mauryas 

137 

315 

179 

^uhgas 

112 

300 

188 

Kapvas 

45 

85 

40 




407 

.\ndhras 

456 

506 

50 


850 

1307 

457 


This shows a differnce of 457 years between the two schools. 
If we deduct 50 years representing the difference for the Andhras 
(i. e. the difference between the main ivndhras and the Andhra- 
bhftyas), we get 417 years as the difference between the two 
schools from the Nandas to the Ka?vas. Again, we have seen 
that the above-quoted verse says that from Maliapadma to the end 
of the Andhras, 836 years had elapsed, but the above calculation 
shows that one school gave 850 and the other [ 1307-50=] 12.57 for 
this period. That is one school has 14 years more and the other 
has 421 years more. These 421 years, I suggest, represent 420 years 
of the two republican periods. 

And I further suggest that the first school has 14 years more 
because it gives to the Nandas 100 instead of 86 years. The second 
school has distributed these 421 years thus; 14 more to the Nandas, 
179 more to the Mauryas, 188 more to the i^ufigas and 40 more 
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to the Ksvvas. Thus both these calculations show that the Nandas 
were, at one time, given 86 years, but, now, both the schools show 
100 years for the Nandas. That is, for the Nandas, both the 
schools have the adjusted figure, but for the Mauryas, the S’ufigas 
and the Kanvas, one has the actual and the other has the adjusted 
figures. Tlie actual figure for the Nandas is lost. It may be 86 
as we have seen above. 

All these considerations show that the two periods of 420 
years (300 + 120) had actually happened and though there is no 
direct mention in the Purapas of these 420 years, there are suffici¬ 
ent indications to prove their existence. 

And finally we shall see if MCM is applied to the kings from 
the Mauryas to the Andhras. As the figures stand in the Purapas, 
average rule of these kings seems to be lower than normal. From 
the Mauryas to the Andhras, there are in all 9 + 10 + 4 + 30 =* 53 
kings, for whom a total of 750 years is given i. e. the average 
works out at 14 years for one king. For the S'lmgas and the Kapvas, 
the average comes to 10 or 11 years per king. This is too low 
and this sets us thinking. I, therefore, consider the question here. 

For the Mauryas, we get either 9 kings or 12 kings and 137 
years. For the S'uhgas we get usually 10 but according to Mt 8 
kings and 112 years. For the Kapvas we get 4 kings and 45 years. 
Calculations which started with Pariksit were over with Mahananda, 
with whom Kali ended. Then came a gap of 350 years and then 
the calculations start with Mahapadma. 

Calculating from Mahapadma, we get 100 years for the Nandas, 
137 for the Mauryas and a gap of 300 years upto the rise of the 
S'uhgas. Thus we get 537 years. For these 537 years, they will 
require .537 40 = 13 + 1 - 14 king-names. And we have 2 Nandas 

and 12 Mauryas according to Vy and BhL This shows that MCM 
is used here. 

From Nanda to the rise of the Kspvas, we have 100 + 137 + 
112 + 420 (of the two gaps) i.e. in all 769 years, for which at the 
rate of the catuiyuga of 40 years, we shall require 769+40=19+1 
kings. And we have 2 Nandas, 9 Mauryas and 8 ^figas ( according 
to.Mt) i. e. 19 kings in all. This also shows that MCM is used here. 

But at a .later date, it seems that MCM with a caturyuga of 
20 years and not of 40 years was used. This seems to be indicated 
by the following. 
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S'uAgas have 112 years, KiQvas have 45 years and in between 
there was a gap of 120 years. Thus we have 112 + 120 + 45 
= 277 years for which at the rate of 20 years a king, we shall 
require 277 -5- 20 = 13 + 1 =» 14 kings. And we have 10 S’uftgas 
find 4 Kapvas. 

For the Andhras they give 456 years in all. At the rate of 20 
there should be 22 + 1 = 23 Andhras and Bg and Vn actually 
name only 23 kings for the Andhras. 

These considerations show that MCM with the caturyuga of 
40 years and 20 years is likely to have been used for these 
dynasties, though we cannot be quite positive in this matter.* 

We can now reconstruct the Kali dynasties thus. 

B. C. 3201 Mbh war, P’s birth, start of the misunderstood 
Kali,—and Y’s acc. 

B. G. 3176 Y's death, start of the amended Kali, start of the 
Laukika era. 

B. C. 3136 Theoretical date of P’s birth. 

From 3136 B. C. to 2136 B. C. Bahradratha dynasty. 

From 2136 B. C. to 1998 R C. (138 years) Baimbisara dynasty 
at Magadha and Prodyota dynasty at Avanti. 

From 1998 B. C. 1986 B. G. (12 years) S'aisunagas at Magadha 
as Imperial power. 

From 1986 B. G. to 1636 B. C. First Republic of 350 years. 

From 1636 B. C. to 1550 B. G. (86 years) Nandas at Magadha. 

From 1550 B. G. to 1413 B. C, (137 years) Mauryas at Magadha. 

From 1413 B.G. to 1113 B, G. Second Republic of 300 years. 

From 1113 B. G. to 1001 B. G. (112 years) Sufigas at Magadha. 

From 1001 B. G. to 880 B. G. Third Republic of 120 years. 

From 880 B. G. to 835 B. G. (45 years) Kinvas at Magadha. 

From 835 B. C. to 379 B. G. (456 years) Andhras at Andhra. 

From 379 B. G. to 329 B. G. (50 years) Later Andhras, 

B. G. 329 Accession of Chandragupta I (contemporary of 
Alexander the Great.) 

1. However for some details see my paper on ' Chrtnthff Ko/< Dynas- 
tie$’ in Poona Orientalist, Vol VIII, Nos 1.2, p 1 fL 
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We entered into all this discussion to find out, if \Kre could, 
the niuuber-of years that had elapsed from Mmu Vaivasvata to 
the Mbh age and then to the days of Alexander the Great. We 
have, now, seen that both according to the Yuga-system of Chrono¬ 
logy and Manvantara-Caturyuga Method of Chronology, the 
period from Manu Vaivasvata to the Mbh age, covers 2,800 or 2840 
years. If we add to this 800 years of Yuga-adjustment (the change 
from 1,000 to 1,200 years for each Yuga), we get 3,600 or 3,640 
years for this period. Thus we get 3,640 years from Manu Vaivas¬ 
vata to Somadhi (the first king of the post-Mbh M-igadha dynasty). 
And for the post-Mbh period up to Chandragupta I of the Gupta 
dynasty, we have found two figures (1) 2,807 years, according 
to Bht school and (2) 2,398 years according to Vy-Mt school. 
Adding 3,640 to both these, we get (3,640 + 2,807 = ) 6,447 and 
(3,640 + 2398 = )6,038 years from Manu Vaivasvata to Chandragupta 
I’s accession. But Megasthenes gives 6,451 years and Arrian gives 
6,042 years for this same period i. e. the figures of each of these 
two, exceed by 4 years the figures of the above two Puranic 
schools. The reason of this difference of 4 years is this that 
whereas the Purapas stop their calculations at the accession of 
Chandragupta I (i. e, at 329 B. C.), the Greek writers stop their 
calculations at the time of Alexander. This means that Alexander 
came to (or really went out of) India in the 5th regnal year of 
Chandragupta I. Therefore, taking 325 B. C. as the basis of Greek 
calculation, we get 329 B. C. as the date of Chandragupta I ’s ac¬ 
cession. Thus, in other words, Puranic calculations (of both the 
schools) had stopped at 329 B. C. and the Greek calculations come 
down to 325 B. C. Therefore according to these calculations, the 
date of Manu Vaivasvata will be 325+6,437=6,776 B. G. or deduc¬ 
ting 800 years of yuga-adjustment, as we should, 5,976 B. C. Ar¬ 
rian’s (and therefore Vy-Mt school’s) calculations seem to give 
.323 + 6,042 — 6,367 B.C. (or 6,367 — 800 = 5567 B.C.) as the date 
of Manu Vaivasvata, but this defference of 409 years between the 
two dates (5976-*5567) is apparent only. Shrewd reader must have 
already found out the reason for this, but I shall, here, mention 
that it is caused by Vy-Mt school and therefore by Arrian, by 
omitting 420 years of the last two republican gaps and by adding 
13 years to the Nandas (100 for 87) and again omitting 2 years 
for the S'aisunagas (360 for 362), (Le. 420 - 13 + 2 = 409). 

Thus we find that the figures (both of the kings and the years) 
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given by the two Greek writers are fully borne out by the Puranic 
evidence. We, further, find that the method which I have called 
Manvantara-Caturyuga Method has been fully and conclusively 
proved to have been used in the pre-Mbh Solar dynasty, in the 
post'Mbh Solar and Lunar dynasties upto Sumitra and Ksemaka 
and in the post-Mbh Magadha dynasties upto the end of the Andh- 
ras. In fact, this was the method which was regularly adopted by 
all the chronologists in ancient India and I have found it being 
used not only in the remaining Puranic dynasties, in the Rajataran- 
gipi of KalhaQa, in the Nepalese and Asssamese Vafi^avalis as also 
in the various bardic Vafiafavalis spread over the whole of India. 
I have, therefore, in the next chapter made a study (from the view¬ 
point of MCM) of some of these various dynasties and VaSsravalis, 
which proves, beyond a shadow of doubt, that MCM, with 40 
years’ or 20 years’ unit was the usual method adopted by the anci¬ 
ent Indian Chronologists. 
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APPENDIX 
Pott-Mbh Magadha Genaalogies 


TABLE I 
Consolidated Table 



No. of kings (general) 

Total regnal years (general) 


Par 

Bht 

Par 

Bht 

Barhadrathas 

22 

22 

1,000 

1,000 

Pradyotas 

5 

5 

138 

138 

S'aitrunagas 

10 

10 

360 

362 

Nandas 

2 or 9 

2 or 9 

100 

100 

Total 

39 or 4(1 

39 or 46 

1,598 

1,606 

Mauryas 

10 

12 

137 

316 

S'uAgas 

10 


112 

300 

Ka^vas 

4 

4 

45 

85 

Andhras 

30 

32 

456 

506 

Total 

93 or 100 

97 or 104 

2,348 

2,807 
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TABLE II 
BSrhadrathas 


Names acc. to Par 

Pai 

Vy 


Bg 

Vn 

Mt 

Bht 

Individual Total 
of kings 

22 

22 

21 

20 

20 

l7orl6 

22 

Somadhi 

58 

58 

58 



1 

58 1 

1 


2 S'fta^rava 

3 Ayutayu 

4 Niramitra 

5 Suksatra 

6 Bf^hatkanna 

7 Senajit 

8 Sjtaajaya 

9 Vibhu 

10 Suci 

11 K^ema 

12 Suvrata 

13 Sunetra 

14 Nirvftti 

15 Trinetra 

16 Di^hasena 

17 Mahinetra 

18 Sucala 

19 Sunetra 

20 Satyajit 

21 Viivajit 

22 RipuSjasra 


28 { 38 
48 i 58 



Not given in Clascical Sanskrit Literature ( CSL) 
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TABLE lit 
Pradyotas 



Names 

Par 

Vy 

B4 

Mt 

lumm 

rsET 


Total kings 

■ 5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

1 5 

1 

Pradyota 

23 

23 

23 

1 23 

2 








cd 

CO 

2 

Palaka 

24 

24 

! 24 ! 

28 

Ss 

O 

3 

Visakbayttpa 1 

50 

50 

1 

50 

53 

C 

CO’S 

c 

c 

a> 

4 

1 

Ajaka 1 

j 

21 : 

1 

31 

21 

21 

! 

•S:g 

; 

> 

1 tc 

< 4-4 

o 

5 

Nandivardhana I 

20 1 

20 

20 



c 

1 

Individual Total j 

138 1 

148 

138 

125 




General Total 

138 i 

138 

138 

138 

1 138 

138 


TABLE IV 
S’aiarunagas 


j Names 

Par 

Vy 

1 m 

I Mt 


[| Bht 


Total kings 

10 

10 

i 10 

1 

\l 

IBg Vn 
,9. 10 

10 

1 

S'i^unaga 

34 

4U 


^ 40 


f 

2 

^ Kakavar 9 i 

36 

36 


i 26 


1 

3 

: K§emadharma 



: 20 

1 36 











4 

i K§atraujah 

28 



24 

j ^ 

; 





! 

28 


1 e 

5 

1 BimbisSra 

25 

28 

; 38 I ■ 


i 






! • i 

14 

1 g ' 


6 

! Ajatadatru 

25 

25 

j 23 

: JtJ 

i 2 


7 

Dariaka 

25 

25 

35 

24 

1 t 

1 

•W 

O 

a 

8 

UdSyi 

33 

33 

33 

33 

1 


9 

Nandivardhana 


42 


40 



10 

MahRnandi 

i 

43 

43 

43 { 

43 




Individual Total 

1 329 

332 

344 1 

344 



tmmmm 

General Total 

1 360 

360 

360 

1 360 

360 

362 
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TABLE V 


Nandas 


1 Names 

■uza 

warn 




Bit/ 

1 Total kings 

12 or 9 1 

12 or 9 

|2 or 91 

12 or 9 

12 or9i 

1 2 or 9 

1 j Mahapadma 

88 

1 

88 

1 88 

88 

88 

88 

9 1 8 sons 

i 22 

22 

22 1 

22 

j 22 

22 

i General Total 

i 100 ! 

1 100 

1 100 1 

i 100 

i 100 

1 100 


TABLE VI 


Mauryas 



Names 

Par 

Vy 

Bd 

Bg 

Bht 

Mt 



eva 

(general) 


Vn 




Total kings 

12 


m 



1 7/10 

1 

Candragupta 
'Rin u) 

24 

24 

24 


34 


2 

Nandasam 

25 

25 

25 


28 

6 








(Batadhanva) 

3 

Asoka 

36 

36 

36 


36 

70 







(Brhadratha) 

4 

Ktipsla 

8 

8 

8 

c 

8 

36 

(S’akra) 

3 

Bandhupalita 

8 

8 

8 

.a 

8 

70 







(Nubha) 

f 

Dasona 

7 

10 


o 

70 





(Indrapalita) 


CO 



1 

Dasaratha 

8 



u 

s 

8 

i 8 








1 

8 

1 

Samprati 

9 




9 

9 

1 

9 

S'iliiuka 

1 13 

i 


! 

13 


10 

Devadharma 

1 7 

I 

1 

i 7 

7 

i 

i 1 

7 

j 

11 

S’atadhanu 

8 

8 



8 


12 

Bfliadratha 

87 

1 7 

i 1 

8 1 


87 

70 


Individual 

Total 



116 


316 

i 

269 


General 

Total 





B 
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TABLE VII 
S’uiigaa 


li Pusyamitra 

1 36 

i 60 

60 

60 

36 

2 Agnimitra 

1 ^ 

8 

8 

50 


3 Vasujyesjha 

! 7 

7 

7 1 

; 

7 

4| Vasumitra 

10 j 

10 

10 I § 

> 

! 

10 

5| Andhraka 

i 

2 ■ 

2 

^ I t£ 

•2 I ^ 

i 30 

2 

<’1 Pulindaka 

! i 

i 3 

i 3 

' UP 

•i 1 ® 

i e 

i 33 

3 

7; Yomegha 

: 3 

i ' 

1 3 

3 i S 

1 

3 

1 

i 

8 Vajramitra 

i 1 

9 1 

3! 

7 

29 

1 

i 

9 

1 

9 Bhagavata 

32 

32 

32 i 

32 1 

32 

lO' Devabhtimi 

, 1 

10 

10 

10 

10 ! 

i 

10 

Individual Total 

120 

138 

142 i 

300 j 

109 

1 General Total 

112 

112 1 

112 112 

Ca2 

O 

o 

300 


TABLE VIII 
KaQvas 


Names Far ! Vy B4 | BgiVn Mt Bht 
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TABLE I X 
Andhras 


Names 


Simuka 

Krsijia 

Satakarni 

PuraJtsanga 

Skandasiambhi 

Satakarni 

Lamodara 

Apilaka 

Meghasvati 

Svati 

Skandasvati 
Mrgendra Sva 
ICuntala 


Svativarpa 

Pulomavi 


Aristaparyi 

Halk 

Mantalaka 

Purindrasena 

SuiiUara 

Cakora 


S'ivasvati 

Gautamiputra i 

Puloma 

Satakarpi 

S’ivasri Pulomaj 

S’ tvaskanda 

Yajna^n 

Vijaya 

Canda^ri 

Pulomavi 


Par 

Vy 


Bg, Vn 

Mt 

Bht 

30 

17,18.19 



2^/19 

32 

23 

23 

23 


23 

23 

18 

' 18 

10 

i 

10 

18 

10 

i 56 

56 



10 

18 




18 

18 

18 





18 

56 




56 

56 

18 




18 

18 

12 

i 12 

12 


12 

12 

18 



! 

18 

18 

18 




18 

18 

7 




7 

n 

i 

3 



; 

3 

3 

8 




8 

8 






12 






( Saumva) 

1 


1 

’ 

1 

1 

36 

30 

i 24 

s 


36 

I 25 

i 25 

' 25 

> 

’S 

2 i 

25 

38 

( Megha 1 
25 

1 5 

5 

1 5 

C ! 

5 

6 

1 


KlOO?) 

oo 

u 


1 5 



cl 

5 

5 

! 21 

, 21 

: 21 

>» 

> 

21 

1 

1 1 

1 


i 

1 

Va 

! V2 



V2 

V2 





28 

3 m'lnths 
( Mahendra ) 

28 

: 28 

1 28 

i 

28 


! 

{ 


21 

(S'akasenn ) 

21 

21 

1 21 


25 

28 



i 

28 

32 


19 19 

6 6 

3 3 

7 7 1 


Individual Total!479V2 275^k 261 


General Total 456 
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TABLE X 


Analysis 



el 

No of 

kings 

Total regnal period 
of the dynasty 


c* 

led 

actual no of 

general To- 

Total regnal 

general 


S3 

CU 

individual 

tal given in 

years of indi- 

total 



names 

the Pura^ia 

vidual kings 

given 


Par 

' 22 

22 

967 

1 )00 

Barhadrathas 

Vy 

22 

22 

997 

1000 


Bd 

21 

22 

978 

1000 


Bht 


22 


1000 


Vn 

Mt 

20 

1 17orl6 

22 

|16; 32(Jmt) 

717 

723) Jmt 
Imt 



! 



1000) geijly 


Par 

' 5 

5 

138 

138 

Pradvotns 

Vv 

»» 

• I 

148 

138 


Bd 

»* 

»♦ 

138 

138 


Mt 

4 

5 

125 

138 


BgVn 

5 



138 


Bht 

i 

i I* 

138 

138 


par 

1 10 

10 


360 

S'aii^unagas 

Vy 

10 

10 

332 



Bd 

10 

10 

344 

91 


Mt 

12 

10 

344 



Bg 

9 

10 


99 


Vn 

10 

10 


99 


Bht 

! 

I 

10 


362 

Nandas 

all 

2 or 9 

2 or 9 

100 

100 


i Pat 

! 12 

12 

240 

137 

Maury as 

Vy 1 

! 9 

9 

133 

II 


vvy [ 

i 12 

9 

— 

II 


Bd ’ 

7 

9 

116 

II 


Be. 

9 

10 

— 

II 


Vn 

10 

10 

— 

11 



7 

10 

— 



bfgln . 






Mt 

6 

10 1 

769 

137 


Bht ^ 

12 i 

1 12 

316 

316 


Par 

1 10 1 

! 10 

1 120 

112 

S'ud^as 

Vy 

*» 

II 

138 

II 


Bd 

1 

*» 


142 

91 


Bg 

** 1 

1 ” 


91 


Vn 

1 

** \ 

1 

1 

— 

91 


Mt 

8 

\ 

109 

300 

! 

t Bht 

1 10 

\ „ i 

300 

300 

' 1 

KSQvas 

all 

Bht 

II 

II 

43 or 55 
85 

45 

85 

Andhras 

Par \ 

30 


4791/2 

456 

Vy 

17,18,l«,evy25 

i» 

2751/3 

II 


Bd 

17 

II 

261 

1 1 


Bg 

23 

II 


11 


Vn 

23 

If 

; 

II 


Mt 

21to28»30 

HtTsnem 

371 ! 



Bht 

32 

32 
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Ch. One : Kashmir Chronology 

Ch. Two : Various Chronological Computations 

Ch. Three : Nepalese Chronology 

Ch. Four : Naraka Episode and Assamese Chronology 


Appendix : Who was Alexander’s contemporary ? 

—Chandragupta Maurya or Chandra- 
gupt I of the Gupta Dynasty ? 



CHAPTER ONE 


KASHMIR CHRONOLOGY 

I 

The history of Kashmir, as preserved in Kalhapa’s (Kl) Rsja- 
taraAninl (Raj), is very helpful to us in reconstructing the ancient 
history of India proper. Relation between the Kashmirian political 
history and the political history of India proper is much more 
intimate than is usually accepted. It is found that generally, 
modern scholars take the ancient period of Kl’s history as unreli¬ 
able and legendary. They make the real beginning of Kashmirian 
history from Karkola dynasty. But I do not know why the earlier 
history as given by Kl should be so summarily rejected. Kl is gene¬ 
rally scrupulous in his statements. His statement that he had obtained 
the names of 13 out of 52 kings (whose names were lost to direct 
tradition) from old works, itself shows that he was an ardent 
historian with all the fervour of a research student. Therefore, we 
cannot accuse Kl himself of deliberate misstatements. What he has 
written was, no doubt, taken from older sources, which he evidently 
considered to be reliable. 

It may, however, be that due to misunderstanding bis sources 
or due to confusion in his sources or due to selecting one out of 
several existing sources, the earlier history as given by Kl might 
not become as clear to us as the later history. But on the whole 
it is untrue to say and wrong to believe that Kl, who is evidently 
very accurate, has given an unreliable history. We should, there¬ 
fore, try to understand the points of confusion, if any, in his 
sources. And, I think, given an unbiassed mind, we can reconstruct 
from Kl’s Rsj, a consistent record of dates and events from the 
MahabhSrata ( = Mbh) war to his own days. I shall, therefore, 
examine, here, the various problems arising out of a critical study 
of Raj. 
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I have already shown how Manvantara-Caturyuga-Method 
(MCM), is used in the Puranic genealogies, for longer dynastic 
periods. Here, I shall also examine whether or not MCM has been 
used in Kashmir chronology as preserved in Rsj, 

Apparently, the method was not known to Kl, who lived in 
1148 A. D.; but a study of the earlier chronology, as preserved in 
Raj, shows that MCM has been employed upto the end of the rule 
of the second king of the Karkota dynasty. Kl has started the 
history of Kashmir from the days of the Mbh war. Gonanda I 
(G I), with whom the history of Kashmir opens, was a contemporary 
and an ally of Jarasandha of Magadha. According to Rsj, after G I, 
came Damodara and after Damodara, as his son Gonanda II (GII) 
was very young, his wife Yaffovati ruled for some time as regent; 
and then came GII on the throne. Thus GII was a child at the 
time of the Mbh war. 

Now, Kl has not given the names of 35 immediate successors 
of GII, as these names were lost to the tradition in his days; but 
recently, Pt. Anand Kaul has published an article on History of 
Kashmir (Journal and Procceedings of Asiatic Society of Bengal 1940, 
p. 195-219). In it, he says that there is a history of Kashmir 
written in Persian by one Hasan, who in his turn, had drawn his 
materials from an earlier Persian translation of Raj. This earlier 
Persian translation, according to Hasan, had incorporated materials 
from Ratnakara Puratfa of Pandit Ratnakara, and with the help of 
that Purina, the author was able to fill up the names and regnal 
periods of the first 52 kings (including the 35 kings whose names 
were lost to Kl). Pt Kaul, in his article, has given a list of the 
first 47 kings (with their regnal periods) i. e. upto Anoka’s acces¬ 
sion. He h-is also noted s )me other interesting details. It is, here, 
said that according to RatnSkara Pur^d, after GII came Harpadeva 
on the throne. This Harpadeva, according to that source, was the 
second son of Pariksit (the Pagd-iva). Therefore, GII and Pariksit 
will be at the same step. This we must remember well in our 
future inquiry. • 

Kl starts his history from the Mbh war, putting that war in 
2448 B. C. He saye: 

entsflr :» I, 55 

acHtffluig gsm: irol i 

: « II, 56 



KASHMIR CHRONOLOGY Vfl 

Sariihitakara referred to here is Varahamihira, the author of 
Brhatsathhits, from which the above second verse is quoted. Evi¬ 
dently, K1 interprets the verse to mean, “S'aka Era is 2526 years 
from that king i. e. Yudhigihira. ” In this interpretation, K1 or the 
tradition that he follows has taken ‘tasya rajnah’ in the Ablative 
case. But it is in the Genitive case; and if so taken, the second line 
would mean the period (k£la) of the era (araka) of that king is 2526 
years.’ Thus there are two interpretations. The first interpreta¬ 
tion puts Yudhisjhira’s time 2526 years before S'aka era of 78 A. D. 
i. e. it relates it with that S'aka era. The second interpretation 
requires no relation with that S'aka era. It simply means that the 
statement was made when 2526 years from Yudhisthira had elapsed. 

I think the second interpretation is the correct one, and is earlier 
in point of time. In fact, the statement of the verse was made by 
Garga in 676 B.C. And putting Yudhisjhira’s time 2526 years earlier 
than 676 B. C., we get 2526 + 676 = 3202 or 3201 B. C. as the date 
oi Yudhisjhira; and we have already seen that 3201 B. C. was the 
real date of the Mbh war and therefore of Yudhisthira’s accession. I 
think that 676 B.C. is the starting point of that Kjta era which 
is used in some of the historical inscriptions. Thus, I think that 
this verse was composed by Garga in 676 B. C.; but in later times, 
due to misunderstanding the word ?aka (as the specific era of 
78 A.D.) of the verse, someone interpreted the verse in relation 
with the Saka era of 78 A. D. This could have been, naturally, 
done at a date later than 78 A. D. And we should remember that 
K1 tak •> this later sense of the verse and bases his chronology on 
that sense. According to that sense, putting the start of ^aka era 
in 78 A. D., we get (2526—71 = ) 2448 B. C. as the date of Yndhi- 
slhira. This is clearly expressed in Psj in 
5rag ^ »pj% I 

li I, 51 

According to this, Kauravas and Pgpdavas lived 653 years 
after the beginning of Kaliyuga. And taking 3101 B. C. as the start 
of Kaliyuga (as is usually done), we get 3101-653=2448 B.C. as 
the date of the Mbh war. Same result is obtained in another 
manner. His own date is given as 1148 A. D. Between himself and 
Gonanda III (G III) are given 2330 years and between G I and G III 
are given 1266 years. Thus we get 2330+1266=3596 years between 
G I and Kl. Deducting 1148 A.D. (Kl’s date) from 3596, we get 
2448 B. C. as the date of G I. 
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Thus it is clear that K1 starts his chronology from 653 years 
after the start of Kaliyuga. But, I must point out that the tradition 
represented in Hasan's history starts the Kashmir chronology from 
the start of Kaliyuga. K1 himself has noted that others did start 
the chronology from the start of Kaliyuga, only he takes them to 
have been mistaken (I, 49). Thus we should bear in mind that we 
have two distinct traditions — one starting from 3101 B. C. (the 
start of Kaliyuga) and the other 653 years later i.e. from 2448 B.C. 

But the question of the various beginnings of Kashmir chrono¬ 
logy is more complicated than this. It is evident that Kaslimir 
chronology as preserved in Raj is the post-Mbh or what is usually 
termed Kali chronology. Now, the Purapas start Kali chronology 
with Pariksit. K1 starts his chronology with the Mbh war, putting 
it in 2448 B.C. Again, according to the Puranic chronology, the 
Mbh war means Yudhislhira’s accession. According to the Purapas, 
Pariksit came two steps after Yudhisfhira, thus: Yudhisjhira— 
Abhimanyu—Pariksit. In the Kashmir chronology as preserved in 
Raj, we have G I. Damodara, Yasovati and G II, i.e. there are four 
units from G I to G II. But I think that the earlier chronologists 
had not taken Yasovati as a separate unit as she was only a regent. 
If so, there will be three steps, G I, Damodara and G II, and then, 
these three will equate with Yudhisthira, Abhimanyu and Pariksit. 

In this case, G II will be at the same step as Parik§it and this 
is corroborated by Hasan, who calls Harpadeva who succeeded G II, 
to be the second son of Pariksit. Therefore, G I will be at the 
same step as Yudhislhira, Damodara at the same step as Abhimanyu 
and G II at the same step as Pariksit. Now we have already seen 
that though Pariksit’s accession was some 25 years later than the 
Mbh war, yet the Purapas, due to confusion in the date of the 
start of Kaliyuga, start their post - Mbh chronology with Pariksit. 
Thus some would start the post - Mbh period from Yudhisthira 
and others from Pariksit. Similarly, in the Kashmir chronology 
also, the post-Mbh chronology .may start with G .I or with G II. 

Again, we have seen that though the real date of the Mbh 
war was 3201 B. C, it was later on almost unanimously taken to 
l)e 3101 R C., Between these two dates there is a difference of 100 
years (caused by the 100 years of Kali-Sandhya). Therefore, it is 
not unlikely if a difference of 100 years was taken between Yudhi- 
sjhira and Pariksit or between G I and G II. 
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Thus the possible confusions in the start of the Kashmir 

chronology are these(1) It may start with G I or G II (2) G I’s 
date may be taken to be 3201 B. C. or 3101 B. C. (3) If G I is 

placed in 3201 B. C., G II will be placed in B. C. and if GI 

is placed in 3101 B. C. G 'I will bt- placed in 3001 B. C. (4) Again 
some (not all) of the Kashmir chronologists started their chrono¬ 
logy 653 years later than the usual start. Therefore G I’s date may 
be taken to be 2548 B. C. or 2448 B. C. And if G I is placed in 
2548 B. C., G II will be placed in 2448 B. C., »but if G I is placed 
in 2448 B. C., G II will be pi iced in 23.8 B. vJ. 

Regarding the general time-scheme of his work K1 says that 
his work was composed in S'aka year 1070 i. e. in 1148 A. D. He 
says that the Paijdavas lived 653 years after the start of the 

Kaliyuga. He, there, gives us three general computations. 

His first computation is 1266 years for the first 52 kings. 
He says : 

R’gciT i 

urn ii 1, .59 

But who are these 52 kings for whom the figure of 1266 years 
is given ? Starting wit G , K1 gives the following kings:— G I, 
Damodara, Yasovati, G II, then a gap of 35 kings, then Lava, Kusa, 
Khagendra, Surendra, Godhara, Suvarna, Janaka, S'acinara, Asoka, 
Jalauka, Damodara, Huska, Juska, Kanifka Abhimanyu and G II. 
Here we get 55 kings from G I to G III, both included. But I must 
say that K1 definitely makes G III to be 53rd and not 55th from 
G I. In the introductory verses it is said : 

II I, 16 
ti 17 

cTUi fSnii 19 

3Rfl«i5Tt[fii«rtut5l' 9«=tr i 

h « 20 
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Here it is said that due to loss of tradition, names of 52 kings 
were lost. But K1 had obtained four names of Gonandadi from 
Nilamata (Puratja), names of eight kings beginning with Lava and 
preceding Asokaii from Purvamihira, (who had got these names 
from the work of Helaraja) and the names of Atfoka to Abhi- 
manyu from Sricavillakara, 

Now, above I have taken Haska Juska and Kaniska as three 
distinct kings (and originally they were three distinct kings) but 
in the above verses K1 has taken them as one unit. K1 puts these 
three names in a compound as Huskaju^kakaniskah. Therefore, it is 
clear that Kl has definitely taken these three kings to represent one 
number. Thus we get five kings from Aaroka to Abhimanyu (as Kl 
has distinctly said in the above verse 19), 8 kings from Lava to 
Atfoka (excludedand 4 Gonandadi, i. e. G I, Damodara, Yasovati 
and G II. And 35 names were lost to Kl. Thus, according to Kl 
we have 52 kings from G I to Abhimanyu (both included), and 
therefore G III is 53rd from G I. Therefore, it is evident that Kl 
has taken the total of 1266 years for these 52 kings, i. e. 1266 
years from G I bring us to G Ill’s accession. 

Kl’s second computation is given thus: 

git II j, 48 

This gives a period of 2,268 years for the kings who are des¬ 
cribed as Gonandadi. Who are these Gonandadi? I think that the 
term refers to the Gonanda dynasty which stops at Blind Yudhi.s- 
thira (Bly). It does not necessarily refer to the end of the Gonanda 
dynasty, for we are expressly told by Kl (III, 527-30) that the 
Goranda dynasty had finally closed with Bsladitya, after whom the 
kingdom passed on to Karko^a dynasty. The above verse only says 
that the king Gonanda and others ruled for 2,268 years. Gonanda 
may refer to GI or GII, but upto which king does the computa¬ 
tion bring us? We have seen above that, according to Kl, 1,266 
years had elapsed from GI to G III *s accession. Now, if we count the 
actual regnal periods as are given in Hnj, from G III to Bly, we 
find that there are 21 kings given (including both GUI and Bly). 
But, out of these 21 kings, Kl gives no period for Bly. We have, 
therefore, to count from G III’s acc. to Bly’s acc. Counting, we 
get 965 years and if we neglect the months (given in the regnal 
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periods of some of the kings) as is sometimes done, we get 962 
years from G III to Ely’s acc. If we add these 965 or 962 years 
to the above 1266 years, we get 2231 or 2228 years and we want 
2268 years. That means t'lat Kl has taken 38 or 40 (which is 
quite in conformity with MCM) years for the reign of Ely; and 
thus we find that, according to Kl’s Raj, 2268 years are for the 
period from GI to Ely’s death. 


Kl’s third computation is given thus: 


ii i, 52 


I 


5 II I, 53 


The first verse gives 1070 S'aka era as Kl’s date. Therefore, 
his date is 1148 A.D. The second verse says that from GUI to 
Kl’s days i. e. to 1148 A. D., there had elapsed 2,330 years. 


Thus Kl’s three general computations are these: 

(1) From GI to GUI 's acc. (52 kings) 1,266 years 

(2) From G 1 to Ely’s death (52 f21 kings) 2,2n8 years 

(3) From GUI to 1148 A.D. 2,330 years 


And ther '^^ore, 

(4) From GUI’s acc. to Ely’s death (21 kings) 1,002 years 
(:-) From Ely’s death to 1148 A. D. 1,328 years 


And putting GI ’s acc. in 2448 E.C. as Kl has done, we get 
(2448—1266=) 1182 E.C. as the date of Gill ’s acc, and (2448— 
2268=) 180 E. C, as the date of Ely’s death. 


Eut there is some difficulty in accepting these dates and these 
calculations given in Raj, as correct. Kl gives 1266 years for the 
first 52 kings and 1002 years for the next 21 kings. Therefore, 
the average regnal period of the first 52 kings will be 24 years 
and that of the next 21 kings will be 48*8 years. Now there is too 
much disparity between the average for the first 52 kings and tlmt 
of the next 21 kings. Therefore Kl'-s figures seem doubtful. That 
they are really so is proved by the following. 

According to the list published by Pt. Kaul, from GI to 
Af^oka’s acc., 1675 years had elapsed. Pt. Kaul has not published 
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regnal periods of the kings after Aioka. Bat Kl gives five kings 
from ASoka’s acc. to GUI 's acc. So, according to Hasan, the period 
from GI to GUI ’s acc. should be of 1675 years plus the total 
of the regnal periods of these five kings. But, according to Kl, the 
same period has only 1266 years. Therefore, it is clear that Kl 
and Hasan are following two different traditions. And I think that 
this difference between the calculations of these two schools, is 
due to the fact that Kl’s starting point is 2448 B C and Hasan’s 
starting point is 3101 R C. Kl distinctly says (I, 49) that before 
him, some other historians had taken the end of Dvapara i. e. 3101 
B. G. as the starting point, because they put the Mbh war at the 
end of Dvapanu But he or the tradition that he follows, has taken 
2448 B. C. as the starting point. That is, the tradition followed by 
Kl has brought down the date of the Mbh war by 653 years. And 
if so, just as 653 would be deducted from the starting point 3101 
B.C ., so, in order to maintain uniformity, 653 years would be de¬ 
ducted from all the general totals handed down and based upon 
3101 B. C. as the starting point. And it is clear that at least two 
such general totals—one from GI to G III 's acc. and the other 
from GI to Bly—were handed down to them. Therefore, in order 
to get the totals based upon 3101 B.C. as the starting point, we 
should add 653 to Ki’s totals ( which are based upon 2448 B. C. 
as the starting point and) which are 1266 and 2268. Adding, we 
get 1266 -t- 653 = 1219 years for the first period from GI to G III 
and 2268 + 653 = 2921 years for the second period from GI to Bly. 
Thus we get two totals for the first 52 kings viz 1266 and 1919 
and two totals for the first 73 kings viz 2268 and 2921. Out of 
these, I think Hasan’s totals represent the earlier tradition and I 
further think that these totals—1919 and 2921—are based upon 
MCM. Let us, therefore, apply MCM to these two periods of 
Kashmir chronology. 

But in order to apply MCM, we should know the number of 
kings for whom we wish to calculate. We want to calculate upto 
G III and Bly. Therefore, let us find out their numbers, according 
to the different possible traditions of Kashmir chronology. 

(1) We have seen that Kl makes G III’s number to be 53rd 
from GI by taking Yasovati as a separate unit and by taking 
Hufka, Juska and Kaniska (HJK) as one unit. But I have already 
said, while correlating the first three units of Kashmir chronology 
with the first three units of the Puranic chronology, that earlier. 
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Ynirovati is not likely to have been taken as a separate unit. Simi¬ 
larly, though Kl makes HJK to be one unit, earlier, they must 
liave been three separate units. Keeping these two points and 
also the various possible beginnings as detailed by me earlier in 
mind, let us consider. 

(2) If we start with G I, do not take Yasovati as a separate 
unit and take HJK as one unit, GUI’s number (from GI i. e. from 
the start) will be 52nd: but it will be 54th if we take HJK as 
three units. 

(3) And, if we start witii G II and take HJK as three units, 
G III’s number (from G II i.e. from the start) will be .52nd. 

Thus G Ill’s number may be taken to be 52nd f)r .53rd or 54th, 
from the start. 

Then Kl gives 21 kings from G III to Bly (both inclusive). 
So Ely’s number will be (1) 51 + 21 =• 72nd from G II, if we take 
HJK as three units (2) 51 + 21 = 72nd from G I, if we do not take 
Yasovati as a separate unit and keep HJK as one unit and 74th 
if we take them as separate units and (3) 52 + 21 = 73rd from G I. 
if we take Yatfovati ns a separate unit and keep HJK as one unit 
us Kl does. 

Thus Ely’s number may be taken to be 72nd, 73rd or 74th 
from the start. 

Now let us apply MCM. We shall take the second period upto 
Bly first. For this period we have obtained two totals above— 
2268 and 2921. We have just seen that from the start Ely’s num- 
lier may be 72nd, 73rd or 74th. And according to MCM 73 units 
would require 73 X 40 = 2920 years and this exactly tallies with 
2921 years which we got by adding 6.S3 to K’ls total of 2268. 
Therefore, the correct total is 2921 and it is for 73 king-units. 
Only we should remember that the total 2921 will bring us down 
to Ely's acc, if we start with G I, do not take Yas'ovati as a 
separate unit and take HJK as three units or to Ely’s death, if we 
start with G I (start remaining with G I in iboth the cases), take 
Yasovati gs a separate unit and take HJK as three uttit.s. Tnus we 
should remembei: that the total;,2921 (i. e, Kl’s total 2268) brings 
us down to Ely’s acc or. death. 

Now let us take the first period upto G III. For this period 
we have obtained two totals above 1919 and 1266. Again we have 
seen that from the start, G Ill's number may be .52nd, 53rd or 
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54th, i. e. upto G III and excluding him there will be 51 or 52 
or 53 kings. These will require, according to MCM, 51 x 40 
2040 years or 52 X 40 = 2080 years or 53 X 40 * 2140 years. But 
we have got 1919 years above by adding 653. Therefore the above 
three totals (2040, 2080, 2140) obtained according to MCM, are 
more by 121 or 161 or 221 years. We have just seen that the 
total 2921 for the second period arrived at by adding 653 to Kl’s 
total (2268) exactly tallies with the total 2920 arrived at accord¬ 
ing to MCM. But here in the case of the first period we find this 
difference of 121 or 161 or 221 years between the two totals. 
Let us see why there is this difference. We have added 653 years 
to Kl’s total of 1266, taking that K1 begins with G I and puts G I 
in 2448 B. C. But others put GI in 3101 B. C. Again, K1 takes 
the beginning with G I, but we have seen the possibility of the 
beginning being with G II. If the earlier starting point was G II 
and not G I, then we should add 753 and not 653 to 1266,'because 
as we have seen earlier, between G I and G II they are likely to 
have taken a difference of 100 years and therefore if G I was put 
in 3101 B. C. G II (i. e. Gil's acc.) will be taken in 3001 B. C. 
Therefore, if the start was from G II, we should deduct 653 from 
3001 B. C. and 753 from 3101 B. C. (and then G II will be put in 
2348 B. C.) If, therefore, we add 753 to Kl’s total of 1266 years, 
we get 1266 -f- 753 = 2019 years from the start to G II's acc. Now 
this figure 2019 tallies well with the figure 2040 obtained accord¬ 
ing to MCM, for MCM can be true only roughly (within 40 years). 
It only means that G III started his rule 2019 years after G II's 
acc and if G III ruled for more than 21 years (2040 — 2019 = 21), 
as he is likely to have done, the 51st unit will be over and he 
would be 52nd unit. Thus we find that 2040 and 2019 tally well. 

This means that both the totals 2019 and 2921 were based 
upon MCM. In other words, at one time, the calculation for the 
first period upto G III's acc was from G II (and not from GI) 
to G III's acc. and at that time 51 units were taken from G II to 
G Ill’s acc, (taking HJK as three units) and there had elapsed 2019 
years from Gil to G III’s acc. But the tradition that K1 follows 
has, by taking the start to be from G I, by taking Yaarovati as a 
separate unit and by taking HJK as one unit, given 52 units from 
the start to G Ill’s acc. and has given 1266 years for this period 
by deducting 753 from the earlier total of 2019 years. Similarly, 
at one time the calculation for the second period upto Bly was 
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from G I (not from G II) to Bly’s acc. (not death) and at that time 
73 units were taken between GI and Bly’s acc. (taking HJK as 
three units and not taking YnMvati as a separate unit) and there 
had elapsed 2921 years from GI to Bly’s acc. But the tradition 
that K1 follows has, by taking Yaerovati as a separate unit and by 
taking HJK as one unit, given 72 units from G1 to Bly’s acc. 
( Bly himself being 73rd) and has given 2268 years for this period 
by deducting 653 from the earlier total of 2921 years. They dedu¬ 
cted 653 years for the second period and 753 years for the first 
period, because, the beginning of the second period was from GI 
in both the cases, but for the first period, the earlier beginning 
was from G II and the later beginning was from G I and lietween 
G I and G II they had taken a difference of 100 years. 

Thus we find that the scheme of chronology as represented in 
Kl’s Ray, is an adjusted scheme. It is not the original scheme. 
We have found that K1 starts with GI in both the cases and 
therefore his starting point for both the periods is 2448 B. C. We 
have also found that some other chronologists started the one 
period (upto GUI’s acc) from GII and one period (upto Bly’s acc) 
from G I. Therefore they put G I in 2448 B. C and G II in 2348 
B. C., (or adding 653 they took G I to have been in 3101 B. C. 
whereas originally G I must have been put in 3201 B. C. and GII 
in 3101 B. C. I) Now let us understand the position according to 
these three calculations. 

Originally. GI was put in 3201 B. C, and GII in 3101 B. C. 
Then 2019 years were calculated between GII and GUI’s acc. 
Therefore G III’s acc. will be in 3101—2019=1082 B C. Originally 
2921 years were calculated between G I and Bly’s acc. Therefore 
Bly’s acc will be in 3201—2921=280 B. C. Thus at this stage, 
there will be 802 years (1082—280) between GUI’s acc and Bly’s 
acc. At this stage they put 73 units from G I to Bly’s acc. thus 
—3 units (G I to G II dropping Yaiovati) -I- 50 units (from GII’s 
death to GUI’s acc, taking HJK as 3 units) + 20 (from G III’s acc 
to Bly’s acc). 

Another time, they put G I in 2448 B. C. and GII in 234B B. G. 
Then they gave 1266 years between GII and G III’s acc. Therefore, 
G III’s acc will be in 2348—1266=1082 B. C. They gave 2268 years 
between G 1 and Bly’s acc. Therefore, Biy’s acc will be in 2448 
— 2268, = 180 B. G. At this stage, they would require 902 years 
(1082 — 180) between G II’s acc. and Bly’s acc. 
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At still another time, they put GI in 2448 R C. and gave 
1266 year between GI (not GII) and G Ill’s acc. Therefore, G Ill’s 
acc. will be in 2448 — 126b = 1182 B. C. Again they gave 2268 
years between G I and Ely’s acc. Therefore, Ely’s acc. will be in 
2448 — 2268 = 180 B. C. At this stage they would require 1002 
(1082—180) years between GUI’s acc. and Ely’s acc. 

And finally, some one took 180 B. C. to refer to Ely’s death 
and not to his acc. Thus Ely’s death and not acc. came to be in 
180 B. C. 

Thus we get the following table. 


G I’s acc. 

G II’s acc. 

1 St 
period 

2nd 

period 

G Ill’s 
acc. 

Ely’s 

ncc. 

Bly’sd 

1st Stage 3201 B.G. 

3101 B.C. 

2019 yrs 

2921 yrs 

1082BC 

280 BC 


2 nd Stage 2448 B. C. 

2.348 B.C. 

1266 yrs 

2268 yrs 

.. i 

180 BC 


3rd Stage2448B.C. 

— 

1 

♦» 

' ♦♦ 

1182 Bci 

if 

' - 

4 th Stage 2448 RC. 



*♦ 

1 1 

19 

1 


Il 80 BC 

i 


And I must say that the dates arrived at according to the 
First stage (i.e. 1082 B. C. for G Ill’s acc. and 280 B. C. for Ely’s 
acc) are correct and others incorrect. The mistake in the third 
stage was caused by taking the starting point with GI in both the 
cases. The mistake in the second stage was caused by taking 3101 
B. C. & therefore 2448 B. C. as the date of G I. 

The chronology as represented by Kl, by starting with G I in 
both the cases, increases the first period upto GUI’s acc by 100 
years and thus gets 1182 B. C. instead of 1082 B. C. as the date 
of G Ill’s acc. While both these and the chronologists of the second 
stage get 1 80 B C. instead of 280 B. C. as the date of Ely’s acc 
because they kept 3101 B. C. as the fixed point G II’s date was 
originally taken as 3101 B C. but that of G ll’s as 3201 R C. and 
therefore the calculation upto Ely’s acc which starts with GI (not 
G II) should have started with 3201 R C. and not. with 3101 R C. 
as these chronologists of the 2nd stage have done. And that is 
why they are lower by 100 years in the date of Ely’s acc. It should 
therefore be 280 B. C. 

I shall put this differently. There have been, at least, three 
stages in this adjustment of Kashmir chronology. The first was 
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based upon the real date of the Mbh war i.e. 3201 B.C. Then, 
the general chronological computations were made twice, once in 
G III’s days and once in Bly’s days. In G III’s days, they counted 
from GII’s acc and said that from GII to GUI’s acc. 2019 years 
had elapsed. In Bly’s days, they counted from GI ’s acc and said 
that from GI to Bly’s acc, 2921 years had passed. Thus they got 
3201 B.C. (GI ’s date)-2019 = 1082 B.C. as the date for Gill ’s 
acc. At this stage there were 802 years between GUI and Bly’s 
acc, and 73 units from GI to Bly’s acc. 

We have seen earlier that the verse asanmaghasu etc must have 
been misunderstood sometime after 78 A. D. And it was only after 
its misunderstanding that 2448 B. C. was taken as the date of the 
Mbh war. In ICashmir such a calculation seems to have been made 
sometime after Ajitapida’s death. At that time, they took 3101 B.C. 
to be the date of Kali start and therefore as the fixed point and 
put the Mbh war in 2448 B. C. Therefore, they put GI in 2448 
B. C. and GII in 2348 B. C., keeping up the difference of 100 years 
between them. Now as they brought down the date of Mbh war 
(which was upto that time taken as 3101 B.G) by 653 years, 
they should, for the sake of consistency, bring down the number of 
years handed down to them for the two periods. For one period 
they were given 2019 years and for the other 2921 years. They 
deducted 753 from 2019, as the figure had GII as the starting 
point and as they put GII 753 years later (i. e. in 2348 B. C.) 
than 3101 B. C., their fixed point. Thus they got 2019—753=1266 
years between GII and GUI ’s acc. Similarly, they deducted 653 
from 2921, as that figure bad GI as its starting point and as they 
put GI 653 years later (i.e. in 2448 B.C.) than 3101 B.C. their 
fixed point. Thus they got 2921 — 633 = 2268 years between GI 
and Bly’s acc. And they got 2448—2268=180 B. C. as the date of 
Bly’s acc. At this stage there were 902 years between G III and 
Bly’s acc. 

Then in the days of K1 or a little earlier, some one misunder* 
stood that both the figures 1266 and 2268 (original figures of 2019 
years and 2921 years were known then but discarded) were based 
upon GI as the starting point Thus their date of Bly’s acc. re* 
mained the same (i. e. 180 B-C.) but their date of GIII ’s acc. 
was taken higher by 100 years (i.e. to 1182 B.C.) as for that 
period also they took 2448 B.C. and not 2348 B.C. as their start- 
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ing point. Thus at this stage there came to be' 1002 years between 
GUI’s acc. and Bly’s acc. 

And finally it was almost at this stage that by taking Yasovati 
as a separate unit, they took 180 B. C. to be the date of Bly’s 
death and not of his accession. 

Out of these dates for GUI's acc and Bly’s acc., I think that 
the dates of the original calculations were correct as those dates 
tally with the entire subsequent Kashmir Chronology and as those 
dates are confirmed by MCM. According to those dates, there 
was a difference of 802 years (1082 — 280) between G III ’s acc. 
and Bly’s acc. Now 802 years, according to MCM. will require 
( 802 -i- 40 = 20) king-units and we actually find 20 kings between 
G III (included ) and Bly (excluded ). This also proves that the 
original dates were correct and that the original calculation had 
stopped at Bly’s acc and not at his death. That these dates were, 
later, adjusted by some one is proved by the fact that for the 
same 20 king-names we have to-day in Raj, a total of 1002 years 
as we expected it to be in the last stage. 

This shows that between G III’s acc. and Bly’s acc., first, there 
were 802 years, then 902 years and then 1002 years. But if they 
added first 100 years and then another 100 years for the period 
covered by the same 20 kings, they should have adjusted these 200 
years in some manner somewhere. Let us see how they are adjusted. 

We have seen that first lOn years were added by bringing 
down the date of Bly’s acc from'280 B. C. to 180 B. C. This will 
naturally affect the total of the regnal periods after the days of 
Bly. That is, they must have deducted 100 years somewere from 
the period after Bly. That such a deduction bad actually been 
made sometime after the death of Ajitapida, will be seen below. 
It is, therefore, that I have suggested above that the adjustment 
of the second stage (based on 2i48 B. C.) was made sometime 
after Ajitapida’s death. 

Another 100 years were added to the period between G Ill’s 
acc to Bly’s acc by taking up the date of G Ill’s acc from 1082 
B. G. to 1182 B. C. This happened in the third stage. But this 
would affect the total of the regnal periods before the days of 
G III, That is, either they should deduct lOQ years from the period 
from GII to G Ill’s acc or they should take up tlie start by 100 
years, and as we, now, know, they have taken the start higher by 
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100 years, by starting both the calculations from G 1. The period 
upto G III's acc was always counted from the acc of GII, which 
was put, at the end of the second stage of adjustment, in 2348 6 C. 
But in the third stage they counted this period upto G Ill's acc 
also, from G I's acc and thus from 2448 B. C, Thus they got the 
difference of 100 years adjusted. 

Now I should explain how 100 years have been deducted from 
the total regnal periods after the days of Bly; but that point of 
the deduction of 100 years as well as the point of the correctness 
of the dates 1082 B,C. (for G Ill’s acc) and 280 B.C. (for Bly's acc) 
will be fully clarified in considering the Kashmir chronology from 
Bly's acc to Kl’s own days, which I, now. proceed to do. 


II 

For the period after Bly, I shall make test cases of two dates 
—(1) that of Matfgupta’s abdication and (2) that of Jayapjda’s 
accession. 

Procceeding after Bly, we have six kings given in the 2nd 
Tarafiga. Then we have in the 3rd Tarahga, Meghavarpa, Pravar- 
asena I, Toramaqa and Matrgupta. Regarding this Matigupta, it is 
said in Raj that he was at first a court-poet at Ujjain, where king 
Vikramaditya was ruling and he was made the king of Kashmir 
hy this Vikramaditya. About this Vikramaditya, K1 has noted: 

III 125, 

i 128 

Thus K1 takes this king Vikramaditya, whose other name 
was Harsa and who was ruling at Ujjain to be S’akUri and there¬ 
fore evidently the starter of the Vikrama era of 56 B. G. K1 seems 
to be very sure of this, for about an earlier Vikramaditya, who 
was a relative of the king PratSpaditya (who succeeded Bly), he 
categorically says: 

ll II, 6 
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Thus, according to Kl, this Vikramaditya who was a contem¬ 
porary of Matrgupta was the real Sakari and therefore his date 
should be 56 B. C. Let us see what is his date in Raj. 

We. have seen earlier that Kl puts Ely’s death in 180 B C. 
Therefore the acc of Pratapaditya, who succeeded Bly, will be in 
180 B. C. Now if we total up (see table given at the end of this 
section) the regnal periods of kings from Pratapaditya to Matr¬ 
gupta (both inclusive) we get a total of 290 years. Putting Prata- 
padityn’s acc in 180 B. C., we get 290 — 180= 110 A D. as the 
date of the end of Matygupta’s rule. And it is said in Raj that 
Matrgupta abdicated on learning the news of Harsa Vikramaditya’s 
death. Thus according to this calculation Harsa Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain whom Kl calls the S'akari, died in 110 A D. H )W, then can 
lie be the Vikramaditya of 56 B. C. as Kl makes him to be ? 

Same resit is obtained by calculating from the other end also. 
Kl puts, as is generally made out from Rsj, the death of Cippata- 
jayapida in 813 A. D. Working backwards (see table) we have in 
Raj, 212 years of the Karkota dynasty from Cippat ijayapida’s death 
to the accession of Durlabhavaradhana and 491 years from Pravara- 
sena II (who succeeded Matrgupta) to the start of the Karkota 
dynasty i. e. in all 212 + 491 = 703 from the end of Matrgunta’s 
rule to the death of Cippajajayapid t. Putting the death of Cippa- 
tf>jayapida in 813 A. D , we get (813 — 703 = ) 110 A. D. as the 
date of the end of Ma*^rgupta’s rule. Thus from both the ends, we 
find the close of Matrgupta’s rule and therfore the death of Harsa 
Vikramaditya in 110 A. D. 

In face of such a clear testimony how can we say that Matr¬ 
gupta (and therefore Har§a Vikrama) flourished in about 56 B. C.? 
And yet Kl is almost insistent that Vikramaditya who gave the 
throne of Kashmir to Matrgupta, was the S'akari Vikramaditya. 
But if this Vikramaditya was S'akari, Matrgupta's time must have 
been four years on either side of 56 B. C. (oecause he is said to 
have ruled for four years only). Kl is almost self-contradictory. 
He says that this Vikramaditya was S'akari i. e. he lived in 56 B.G. 
and yet the chronology adopted in his work, definitely puts this 
Vikramaditya’s death in 110 A. D. A difference of one and a half 
century is thus, created between these two dates (56 B.C. and 110 
A.D.) This self-contradictory nature of Kl’s book, I think, suggests 
that there has been some adjustment is Kashmir chronoloy. The 
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true S'dciri is generally understood as the founder of an era. 
Therefore if this Harsa VikramBditya was S'akari, he must hare 
flourished at 56 B. C. and if he did not flourish at 56 B. C. he 
was not S'akari; and yet K1 calls him liakari and does not put him 
in 56 B.C. Therefore, either Kl’s date for this Vikramaditya is 
wrong or his statement that he was ^akari is wrong. I think 
that his statement about Vikramaditya being rakari is correct and 
his date for him is incorrect, because there has been some adjustment 
in the chronology of Kashmir. ! think that at one stage, Kashmir 
cl ronology was so arranged that Matrgupta and Harsa Vikramn 
were actually, placed in 56 B. C., but later on, either due to some 
misunderstanding or due to some other reason (which we shall 
.soon find out), the chronology was readjusted and was made what 
it is to- lay. 

I think that just as the chronology upto Bly was based upon 
MCM, the chronology subsequent to him also was based upon MCM, 
only after Bly’s period the character of MCM, was slightly changed. 
In the first part of this book I have shown that, so far as MCM 
is concerned, two types of caturyugas are used—one having 40 years 
and another having 20 years. We have seen that chronolgy upto 
Bly is based upon 40 year’s caturyuga. Let us apply both these 
types to the subsequent chronology. From Pratapaditya .(who suc¬ 
ceeded Bly) to Toramaija (both included) there are given 9 king- 
names in Rsi. For these 9 units we shall require either (9 x 40 =) 
360 years or (9X20 = )180 years. Now, K1 has put Bly’s death and 
therefore Pratapaditya’s accession in 180 B.C., while I have, above, 
said that Bly V aiccessidh was in 280 B. C. If so, Bly‘8 death will 
be in 280 —40 (Bly’s own unit) * 240 B. C. Thus Pratapaditya’s 
accession would be either in 240 B. C. or in 180 B. C. Now if we 
put Pratapaditya’s accession in 180 B. C., as Kl does, Toramapa’s 
death will be either in (360—180*) 180 A. D. or in (180—180*) IB. 
C. And if we put Pratapaditya’s accession in 240 B. G., as I do, Tora- 
mapa’s death will be either in (360—240*) 120 A. D. or in (240— 
180=) 60 B. C. Thus Torama^a’s death would be in 180 A. D. or 
120 A. D. or in 1 B. C. or in -60 B. C.- Now' Mat^upta succeeded 
Toramapa and he is given a rule of 4 years in Its/. Therefore.Mat^- 
gupta’s abdication (and therefore Har§a Vikrama’s death) , will be 
in 184 A D. or in 124 A. D. or in 4 A. D. or in 56 B. C. Out of 
these dates 184 A. D. and 124 A. D. are impossible dates for the 
Vikramaditya of 56 B. C. 4 A. D. is not impossible as it can be 
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said that he caioe on the throne in 56 B, C. and died in 4 A. a, 
having ruled for 60 years, 56 B. C. is also possible as the date of 
VikramSditya’s death, because we have got two distinct traditions 
about the start of Vikrama era, one taking it to have started from 
the king’s accession and the other taking it to have started from 
his death. Even out of these two dates, I think that 56 B. C. is 
the correct date of his death, because at one end it tallies with 
240 B C. as the date of Bly’s death and at the other end it tallies 
with the date of Jayapida’s accession. 

Let us procceed. Mat^gupta was succeeded by Pravarasena II. 
Therefore, according to my calculations, the date of Pravarasena’s 
accession will be 56 B. C. From Pravarasena II to Durlabhaka 
(second king of the Karkota dynasty), there are 8 kings both in¬ 
cluded. Thus, according to MCM, we get (8X40)=320 years, upto 
the end of Durlabhaka's reign. But Ps; gives 300 years to Rapa- 
ditya. I shall later show that these 300 years represent a kingless 
period in Kashmir. Thus, here, we should take 40 years of Rapa- 
ditya’s unit (and these 40 years are included in the above 320 years 
for 8 units) plus a kingless period of 300 years. Thus we shall 
have 320-h300 = 620 years from Pravarasena II’s accession to Dur- 
labhaka’s end. Putting Pravarasena II’s accession in 56 B. C., we 
get (620—56=^) 564 A. D. as the date of Lui abhaka’s death. It 
will be seen that in the above calculation I have given 340 years 
(300-1-40 his own unit) to Rapaditya’s unit. This is proved by the 
following also. 

Pt Anaiid Kaul has said (P. 202), “ According to him (Hasan) 
Rapaditya’s rule did not extend over 300 years as stated by Kalhapa, 
which is, on . the face of it preposterous .(see Dr, Stien’s Intr. to 
Kashmir’s chronicle p. 80) but over only. 60 years and 3 months, 
and that. six kings preceded and one king followed him, the 
account of whow rule he gives in detail, buf whom Kalhapa has 
omitted.” Thus, fpr one unit of Rapiditya as given in Raj, Hasan 
gives 7. .units plus 60. years, 7 units yyould.mean 7x.40’^280 years 
and if . we add 60 years to it;, we geh.e:iactly. 3.40. years, (for Rapg- 
ditya's unit) as I have taken above. .Thus, .this detail preserved by 
Hasan proves, beyond any.doubt,, that MCM with 40 year’s unit, 
is used here and that 300 years.given by.K1 represent a kingless 
period. (I shall attempt a detailed reconstruction of these 300 
years later). 
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Thus we 0 gt 564 A. D. as the date of Durlabhaka’s death i. e. 
of the accession of Candrapida who succeeded Durlabhaka. After 
Durkbhaka and from Candraprfa, Rai shows no trace of MGM. 
Therefore let us work up upto Jayapida according to the regnal 
periods given in Raj. If we count the regnal periods of the kings 
from Candrapida to Jayapida (both included) we get 92 years. 
Therefore Jayapida’s death will be in 564+92 = 656 A. D. And 
as Jayapida ruled for 31 years, his regnal period will be from 62.5 
A.D. to to 656 A.D. 

But this date for Jayapida conies in conflict with the evidence 
of Raj itself. Rs; IV, 703 is this: 

ii '»o2 

Here svasriya refers to Cippalajayapida, and from here K1 starts 
giving dates in Laukika or Saptarsi era. It has been held on the 
evidence of the verse that cippa^ajayapida (Chj) died in the 89th 
Laukika year. And working backwards from the close of the book, 
which is definitely put in 1148 A. D, and therefore in 3077—1148 
= 4225 th Laiikika era, it is found that the year 89th mentioned, 
here, should be 3889 th year of the Laukika era. And 3889 th year 
of the Laukika era is taken as equivalent to 3889'!—3077 = 812 or 
813 A.D, Thus, if the death of Chj occurred in 813 A.D., the 
death of Jayapida, which happened, according to Raj, 31 years 
earlier, should be put in 813—31 = 782 A.D. But I have put, above, 
.Tayapida’s death in 656 A. D. How can this be ? 

Then again the modern scholars have found that, according to 
certain Chinese sources, Lalitaditya Muktipida and - Candrapida 
were contemporaries of the Chinese emperor Yuan Chang, who is 
known to have ruled from 713 to 765 A. D. Candrapida-according 
to Rsj, is removed from Jayap'da by 84 years. How, then, can 
Jayapida rule from 625 to 656 A.'D. as I say ? 

Thus both-according to the internal and'exteraal-evidenGe, my 
dates- for Jayapida do-not -seem to be-correct-;, and I must say that 
inspite of this int^al and -externa!-evidence, the dates suggested- 
by me are corroborated by a number of ether circumstances, which 
in my opinion prove my- dates conelusively. • • • . 

(1) “losing, the Chinese pilgrim speaks of Jayiditya of Kashmir 
as the author of a grammatical work cdled VftUstUra, which, it 
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is usual to identify with the Ksviks, a joint work of Jay&ditya 
and Vfimana. I>tsing tells that Jayaditya died in about A. D. 660.” 
(Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, by S. K. Belvalkar, p. 35). I'tsing, 
here, calls the author as Jay&ditya of Kashmir and the joint author 
of the Kssfihs is also Jayaditya. Now, there is every reason to 
believe that Jayaditya of I*tsing and Jay&ditya of the Kss'iks are 
one and the same person and further that they are the same as 
Jay&pida of Kashmir. According to the u.<;uaily accepted chrono¬ 
logy of Haj. in c. 660 A. D. it was Durlabhaka who was ruling 
over Kashmir. How, then, did I-tsing refer to Jayaditya or 
Jay&pida of Kashmir as having died in c. 660 A. D. ? There had 
been no king named Jay&ditya and Jayapida before Durlabhaka. 
The difference in the ending of the name ( - &ditya and - pida ) 
need not come in the way, as there are many such cases of more 
than one ending in proper names of kings in ancient India. More¬ 
over, it is evident from Raj (IV, 488-9; 664-7) that Jay&pida of 
Kashmir was not only keenly interested in grammar, but was 
himself an author of some grammatical works. Again, it has been 
unanimously accepted by scholars that V&mana, the rehtorician 
and grammarian, lived at the court of this Jayapida. Raj also 
mentions this V&mana (IV, 497). Therefore, it is not at all un¬ 
likely if Jay&pida wrote some grammatical work, jointly with 
Vamana. Therefore, I think that Jayapida of Kashmir is the same 
as Jayaditya of the Kas'ika and Jay&ditya of I-tsing. The difference 
in the name of the book ( Vfttusatru ) as given by I-tsing should 
not come in the way, as either it was an alternative title of 
Kas’ika itself or it was another work of Jayaditya or Jay&pida. 

Thus, I-tsing's evidence should be taken as unmistakable. He 
himself travelled in India from 670 A. D. onwards and must have 
been in Kashmir in 670 or 671 A. O. Therefore, he cannot be 
wrong when he says that Jay&ditya or Jay&pida died in c. 660 
A. D. And according to my calculation Jay&pida died in 656 A. D. 

(2) I put Jay&pida's rule from 625 to 656 A. D. If so, it 
must have baan Jay&pida, who was ruling in Kashmir, when the 
famous Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir in c. 629 
A. D. “The Life" gives a detailed description of . the pilgrim’s 
reception by the king of Kashmir, but it is really unfortunate 
that neither ‘the Life’ nor the pilgrim himself gives the name of 
the king who was then ruling in Kashmir. But I must say that 
though ’the Life' or the pilgrim does not mention the name of 
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the king, K1 actually mentions the name of Hiuen. Tsang as a 
pilgrim who visited Kashmir in the days of Jayipi4a. While des* 
cribing the reign of JaySpida, Kl says: 

^ «i%iWTuf ?wfraii?<5r’ i 

>o 

^ i3T«i*Fu?r ii iv, 498 

This has been translated by Mr. R. S. Pandit thus: 

" When he saw in a dream the rising of the Sun in the Wes¬ 
tern direction, he believed that a distinguished Master of the Law 
had entered the country. (IV, 498) ” 

And in a note to this verse Mr. Pandit says: * May it be 
that this verse refers to an event similar to the arrival of the 
great Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-Tsang, which literally means Master 
of the Law?” 

I think that Mr. Pandit has unknowingly caught the right 
sense here. But Mr. Pandit has not translated the word ‘ sadhu ’ 
in the verse. I would, therefore, translate the verse thus: 

“ Seeing in a dream the rising of the Sun in the Western direc¬ 
tion, he considered it good that Dharmottaracarya (L e. Hiuen- 
Tsang i. e. Master of the Law) had entered the country. ” 

I take Dharmottaracarya as a mere translation of the name 
Hiuen-Tsang. Hiuen-Tsang was not the personal name of the pil¬ 
grim. It was his dikf&-name and it literally means master (acarya) 
of the Law (dbarma), i. e. dharmicarya. Kl has translated it by 
dharmottar&cSrya, meaning distinguished Master of the Law. I, 
therefore, take dharmottaracarya to mean Hiuen-Tsang and I would 
explain the verse thus: Jayipida himself was not a Buddhist. 
Therefore, when he heard, probably through his spies, that a great 
Buddhist monk was about to enter or had entered his country, he 
probably, at first, thought of not encouraging the visit. He might 
have even doubted him to be a spy. Therefore, when be had a 
dream as above, he must have narrated the same to the astrologers 
and interpreters, for interpretation: and on their advice, the king 
must have considered the arrival , of the pilgrim to be good (sSdhu) 
i. e. harmless. The verse should be properly understood. At the 
place where it occurs, Kl is describing the general condition of 
the reign of JaySpida. In the 497th verse, he has enumerated the 
names of the poets and learned men of his court and then follows 
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this verse. Thus the verse has ho particular context* ucept that 
after givfhfi a list' of* the poets and learned’ mra* Kl, in this verSe* 
gives some information about a religious man. But it is quite 
clear that it has been mentioned as a separate and independent 
incident in the life of Jayapida. As such, it must have been an 
important event in his reign, so as to deserve a separate mention. 
It is, therefore, evident that the arrival of a dharmuttaracarya was 
an important event in the reign of Jayapida. According to the 
chronology of /faj, J'.’.yapida’s rule will be from A. D. 750 to 781, 
and according to the modern scholars from c 780-811 A.D. i.e. the 
last quarter of the eighth century. Now, no Chinese pilgrim, who 
could be called dharmottaracarya is known to have visited Kashmir 
during the last quarter of the eightli century. I-tsing was an im¬ 
portant person, but he had died in 713 A. D. Therefore, if we 
accept the chronology as it is found in Raj, or as it is modified 
by the modern scholars, this important event of the reign of Jaya¬ 
pida will remain unexplained. But according to my chronology, 
Jayapida ruled from 625 to 656 A. D. And as Hiuen-Tsang had 
entered Kashmir in c. 629 A. D., it was he, whose visit is noted 
in this verse. He was actually called Master of the Law and that 
is what Kl means by dharmottaracarya. Thus, in my opinion, this 
verse supplies a very important synchronism. I, therefore, take 
this verse to actually record the visit of Hiuen-Tsang in Kashmir, 
and as the pilgrim had entered Kashmir in c. 629 A. D., my dates 
for Jayapida’s reign-period (625-656 A. D.) are fully supported 
by it. 

(3) Subhs^tsvali has a verse durvara smararaargaoa etc. It is 
given there under . the signature of Mayurasutasya, Sapkukasya. 
That means that Wkuka was the son of . Maylira. Mayqra was a 
contemporary of . the emperor- Har§a of Kanauj, and, ^fikuka, 
according to Rs; (IV, 705) was a contemporary: of Ajitaplda.. 
Harsa. is. put frcnn c. 604 to 643 A D.: and Ajitapid.a, according to 
Rsj is to be put from. 813 A-. D.. to 839 A. D. In that case, we 
shall have to. say .that either the remark .in .Subhafitavali is not 
oorree.t or if itr is correct. tben .^kuknjPf the yerse is, not the: 
same, as ^kuka of Raj <or ;Mayura. of the remark is not the 
Mayura, the contemporary of Harsa. And yet we do not know of 
any other ^kuka or Muyura, apart from .those connected with 
Ajitapida and Harsa respectively. But according .’to my chronology 
Ajitapida will be placed from 687 to 713 A. D. Harsa ruled, upto 
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643 A. D. Thus Mayura, who was a junior contemporary of Kaja 
could have been the father of Saftkuka. If we put Mayura’s life 
from c 615 to 680 A. D. then we can put ^Ukuka’s life from 
c. 645 to 725 A. D. Thus, if we accept my dates of Jayapida and 
of Ajitapida, the remark, that the above verse was composed by 
Sadkuka, the son of Mayora can be satisfactorily explained, without 
being driven to the necessity of postulating another Maynra or 
another Ss-Akuka. 

(4) Elsewhere, ^ I have shown that Chach, the founder of the 
Br&hmaua dynasty in Sind, was the same person as Jajja, the 
brother-in-law of Jayapida (mentioned in Rsj)‘ A Ms spells the 
name Chach as Jaj also and even otherwise, phonetically also, Chach 
and Jaj can easily interchange. It is said in ChachnsmSh that when 
Chach went to Multan, one king of kashmir had just recently died 
and another king had come to the throne. This new king, it is 
said in Chachnamah, was a child and as he had newly come on the 
throne, there were internal mutiny and dissensions. Again, in the 
days of i. e. soon after the accession of ChandSr, the brother and 
successor of Chach, it is known from Chachnsmsh that, this child 
king had died and another king had come to the throne of 
Kashmir, who is described in ChachuamSh as the grandson (by 
daughter) of the great Chach. Now Chach is said to have ruled 
for 40 years, Chandar for 7 years and Pahar who succeeded 
Chandar seems to h ive ruled for about 15 years. It is very well 
known that this Pahar was put to death in 712 A. D. by Mir 
Kasdm, who conquered Sind in that year. Therefore p^har ruled 
from 697 to 712 A. D., Chandar from 690 to 697 A. D. and 
Chach from 660 to 690 A. D. Therefore, fromaabout 650 A. D. to 
692 A. D. there must have happened in Kashmir (1) the death 
of one king, (2) accession of another king, who was a child and 
in whose reign there had been internal troubles, (3) death of 
this child king and accession of another king who was the grandson 
of Chach. Now, according to the chronology as given by Kl, 
between the years 650 and 692 A. D., there ruled in Kashmir, 
Ehirlabhaka' ( 637-687 A. D.) and Candrapida (687-695 A. D.), But 
none of these two, satisfies any of the above conditions, Neit]^er 
of them was a child king, in the reign of neither of them was 
there internal trouble and neither of them is known to have been 
or could have been the grandson of Chach. According to the 

1. Jmrnml rf Stud Hiit*ric»l SniBty Vol, VU, Part 1 2 pp. 1 ff 
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modern historians who pull down the dates by 25 or SO yearSt from 
650 to 692 A. D.', there will be ruling in Kashmir, Durlabhavardhaua 
Hast 12 years of his reign) and Durlabhaka (692-712 A. D). But 
this also will not satisfy any of the details given in Chachniitnnh. 
According to my scheme, Jayapida ruled from 625-656 A. D., 
Lalitapida from 656 to 668 A. D., Sadgramapida II from 668 to 
675 A. D.,' GippatajaySpida from 675 to 687 A. D. and Ajitapida 
from 687-713 A. D. And I have shown that the first reference to 
the Kashmir king in Chachnamsh is to Cippalajayapida who is 
clearly described in Rsi, as a child king (Sisrudesya) and in whose 
days, it is said in Rsj, his maternal uncles had created internal 
troubles and had actually started enjoying the kingdom themselves. 
The second reference, I have shown, is to Ajitapida. Ajitapida was 
the son of Tribhuvanapida, who, though was the eldest son of 
Jayapida, was not given the throne after the death of Jayapida. 
Now this Tribhuvanapida, I have shown, was the nephew (sister’s 
sonl of Jajja (whom I identify with Chach) whose sister, according 
to RsJ, was married to Jayapida. Therefore, Ajitapida would be 
Jajja’s or Chach’s grand-nephew. Only, either the original Arabic 
writer of Chachnatnzh or its persian translator has confounded 
grand-nephew with grand-son i. e. sister’s son with daughter’s son. 
Thus the details of the contemporary Kashmir history, as given 
in Cluichttamah, are satisfied only if we adopt my dates for 
Jayapida and Ajitapida. 

(4) Another somewhat indirect but very suggestive evidence 
also supports my dates for Jayapida. I would,' here, draw atten¬ 
tion to the names Candrapida and Taripida that occur in Raj. We 
are already familiar with these names. Candrapida is the hero of 
Ksdambarl and TarUpida is his father’s name. Now, these names 
are peculiar. They are not the usual names that we meet with in 
ordinary Sanskrit literary works. Why did Ba^a select such 
peculiar names ? Names are so peculiar that one would doubt a 
borrowing either on the part of Bapa or on the part Of Durla¬ 
bhaka,'the father of Candrapida .'and Tarapida. If we pdt the death 
of Chj. In 89th year and therefOj% in 813 A. D., as is usiUlly doiie, 
then Durlabhaka’is rule'will be from 616 to 676 A. D. ' And if are 
accept the emendation proposed by the scholars then His dates will 
be from 653-713. In these cases, Durlabhaka will be either a 
contemporary of “^riHarfa of 'Khnauj ■ or his immediate follower. 
In that case it may be said that BStia had coined these names in 
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his storyt and that story was read by Durlabhnka and he having 
liked the names, gave these names to his sons. It is not altogether 
imposible. But if we accept my date of Jayapida, Durlabhaka's 
rule will be placed from 522 to 582 A. D., which will mean that 
Bapa had borrowed the names. This also is not impossible, as 
Bapa had travelled widely and Kndamlarl bears every trace of his 
being familiar with Kashmir and Hemakuta regions. He might 
have gone to Kashmir, according to my chronology, in the days 
of Jayapi^a and these names ending in pi^a or apida might have 
struck him as peculiar and he might have selected these names 
for his romantic story. 

Out of these two alternatives of borrowing the names by 
Durlabhaka or by Bapa, I think that the borrowing by Bapa is 
more natural. In favour of Durlabhaka borrowing the names, this 
can be said. The names are peculiar and the first two names of 
the dynasty do not end in pida or apida and these pida-ending 
names suddenly start from the sons of Durlabhaka, and he might 
have selected them after reading Kadambari. But I must say that 
though, so far as Sanskrit literature is concerned these pida>ending 
names are certainly peculiar and unusual, to the Kashmirian region 
they are not new. In fact these names which end in pida can 
very well be compared with the names like Euripides, which also 
end in pid (i. e. pida). This shows that names ending in 'pid ’ 
were ‘ foreign ’ and, I think that they were possibly current in 
Bactria, and such other regions. These names, when sanskritised 
will naturally take the apida-ending. (Indeed names like Ajitapida 
would hardly yield any sense in Sanskrit). Thus these pida and 
apida-ending names were not invented by Bapa but were current 
in those localities. Therefore, there was no necessity for Duria- 
bhaka to have borrowed the names from Bapa. On the contrary, 
ns we know that such names are natural to the northern regions, 
it becomes easier for us to believe that BaPa had borrowed these 
names. In fact, in Sanskrit fiction, it is usual to name the heroes 
after some ancient kings. Bapa has actually named S'adraka after 
the famous king S'adraka and it is very likely that he named 
Candr^pidu and Tarapida after the two kings of Kashmir. Another 
slight circumstance may be adduced in support of Bapa’s borrow¬ 
ing the names from Kashmir history. According to Rsj, T&rapida 
was pleasure-loving and not an altogether good king, while Can- 
drtpida was an ideal king. That is why Bapa has made Tarapida 
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the father' (a comparatively minor character) and lightly described 
him as putting all the administrative burden on the shoulders of 
his ministers and he himself plunging into sensual pleasures. As 
against that Baoa has made Candrapida his hero, who is filled 
with all the good qualities. Thus it is likely that Ba^a borrowed 
the names from Kashmir history and if so, it would support my 
dates for Jayapida. 

(6) There is another line of argument, which almost conclusi¬ 
vely supports this correction of 126 years advocated by me. I find 
that Dr. P. C. Bagchi has felt a need of similar correction, though 
he is hesitant about it. I shall quote from his writing fully: (IHQ, 
VII 1941, 224 ff.). 

"There is some difficulty in believing that the Astamah&srn- 
caitya-stotra (IV) restored into Sanskrit by Prof. LAvi, was the 
work of king Har.?a S’iladitya. The Chinese transcription is due 
to Fat’ien CDharmadeva) of Nalanda who was in China from 973 
to 1001. According to the Chinese tradition it is the work of 
king Kie-je. Kie-je is the regular Chinese translation of the name 
f)f Siladitya. The Tibetan translation in its colophon however says 
that it is the work of king Harsadeva of Kasmir (Kha che i rgyal) 
po = Sri Ha-ri-^a-deva who composed it in order to please her 
mother (Yum gyi ched dii tnrdsad pa). 

In fact king Harsa of Kasmir is known to have possessed 
great literary talents and composed poems and songs. King Harsa, 
the son of Kala^a, whose later career as a king was vitiated by 
many acts of oppression, was an ideal prince in his younger days. 
He was a patron of talents, and himself a great musician and com¬ 
poser {RsjataraAgivi, VII, 611-615). Har§a knew many languages, 
was able to compose poem in those languages and his fame as a 
composer spread even to other kingdoms (ibid., VII, 610). The 
court musicians used to sing his beautiful compositions (ibid.. VII, 
717). "He excelled even Bfhaspati in talents. When anybody sang 
one of his many compositions even the musicians could not resist 
their tears" (ibid., VII, 941-942). There is also proof to show that 
the oppressive king Harsa had a tender corner in his heart 
for Buddhism. In the latter part of his reign when he was burning 
the temples all through his kingdom he spared only the famous 
Martapda temple and two famous Buddhist temples at the request 
of a Buddhist singer named Kuialatfn (ibid., VII, 1097-98). This 
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clearly shows that king Har^ was a good composer of songs and 
that he also took delight in Buddhist songs. It is therefore quite 
possible that he composed the A^famahasthStia caitya vandana stotra 
at the request of his mother in his younger days. 

The internal evidence contained in the poem tends to give an 
additional proof. In the first two verses the author mentions the 
caityas in the famous places of Buddhist pilgrimage like Vaiaali, 
S'ravasti, Kusmagara, Lumbini, KauSambi and Mathura Then follows 
n list of places and countries far and wide beginning with Kairnura 
Cina, Khasra, Yamuna, etc. This shows that the author belonged to 
Ka^mira. There is also mention of a city called Kalasavarapura in 
this list. The name is translated into Tibetan as Bum b’td klof^ 
mchog “the great city of Kalasa (water pot).” Where was this city 
*>f Kalasa ? We know from the RsjataraAgipi that Harsa’s father 
Kalasa, like his predecessors built a new city in the valley of Kasroiira 
after his name (ibid., VII, 607, 608, 646). Harsa, while mentioning 
many other unimportant places in his poem, probably thought it 
fit to include a city founded by his father. He had the best 
relation with his father in his young days. Then again the name 
Marvsra mentioned in the 4th stanza does not seem to be very old. 

It therefore seems that king Harsa of Ka^mir was the author 
of this poem. It is through mistake that the Chinese chroniclers 
have identified him with king S’ili.ditya. Tiie accepted chronology 
of the kings' of Kashmir however stands in the way. Fa t'ien 
transcribed the work in Chinese between 973 and 1001 A. D. But 
Harsa is said to have reigned about a century later between 1089 
and 1101 A.D. At the time of his death he was only 42 years old 
(H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of India, I, p. 183.) It is not possible 
to go into the intricate problem , of chronology in this article but 
attention of scholars may be drawn to certain inconsistencies in 
this chronology. Kalala died in the Laukika era4 165 (Rsfataradgiyi 
VII, 723) which according to current calculation corresponds to 
1064 A.D. and not 1085 A.D. Then again according to the Tibetan 
accounts, (Pag Sam Jon Zang, pp. liv-lv) king Gopala (i. e. Gopala 
III) of the Pala dynasty was a contempow^ of king Har§a of 
Kashmir. But Dr. Ray (ibid., I, p. 385) places him in ctrca 1130 
A.D. This shows the uncertain character of the accepted chrono* 
logy of Kashmir kings. It therefore may not be impossible that 
Fa t’ien got a poem of king Har§a before 1001 A.D. and transcri¬ 
bed it into Chinese. It is not impossible, though improbable, that 
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the transcription of Harsa’s poem was done later by some other 
scholar and attributed to Fa t’ien by mistaki.” 

I shall only say that all the difficulty felt by Dr. BaRchl will 
disappear if we put the date of Harsa earlier by 126 years. In 
that case his dates will be from 963 A. D. to 975 A. D. With 
these dates of Harfa we can easily explain how Fa T’ien translated 
this poem into Chinese between 973 and 1001 A. D. In this case 
Harsa will be a contemporary of Gopal II and not of Gopal III of 
Bengal. Gopal II’s dates have been shown to be 923 — 980 A. D. 
(IHQ, VI. p, 168). 

(7) I shall, now, show that the question of Lalitaditya’s date does 
not come in the way of thes^ dates of Jayaditya proposed by me. 
K1 gives his dates as 700 A. D. to 736 A. D. The modern 
scholars, on Chinese evidence propose to correct these dates by 
25 years i. e. they give his dates as 725-760 A. D. My dates for 
him are 574 to 600 A. D. It has been sought to support the 
dates arrived at according to the Chinese evidence, from the life 
of a Jain monk named Bappa Bhajfi, preserved in Jain literature. 
S. P. Pandit, in his edition of Gaudavaho (Intro p. CXXV ff) 
has, first, examined this question at length. He examined the 
following sources. 

1. Bappabhattasuricarita. a short tract in Sanskrit intermixed 
freely with Prakrit quotations. 

2. The Prabandhaios'o of Rajaarekhara written in A. D. 1349. 

3. The Prabhsvaka Carita by Prabhacandrasuri. 

4. Tirthahilpa by Jinaprabhasuri c. 1308 A. D. 

5. Gsthsssbasrl of Samayasundara. 

6. ViesrasSraprakarava by Pradyumnasuri c. 1278 A. D. 

7. A Paifavali by Ravivardhana Gani, 1683. 

I shall take down relevant points from Pandit’s discussion 
here. 

(1) Bappabhalli was born (a) according to the first three and 
the last of the aboye sources in 800 V. S. i. e. in 744 A. D., 
(b) according to the fourth source above in 830 V. S. i. e. in 
774 A. D. and (c) according to 5 and 6 above after 830 V. S. i. e. 
after 774 A. D. 
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(2) The date of B’s death is given by 1, 2, 3, and 6 and all 
of them give the date as V. S. 895 or 839 A. D. 

(3) B« according to 2 and 3 was taken as a student in 807 
V. S. i. e. in 751 A. D. and became a sbri in 811 V. S. i. e. in 
755 A. D. 

(4) This B was a co-student and a contemporary of a king 
named Ama. This Ama is also called Nagavaloka and is described 
as the son of Yutrovarma of Kanauj, in 2 and 3. 

(5) According to 2 and 3 above Yaiiovarma, the father of 
Ama died in V. S. 811 i. e. in 735 A. D. 

(6) According to 1, 2 and 3, at this time, king Dharma was 
the ruler of Bengal. 

(7) B lived at the court of Ama for all his life, but for some¬ 
time in between, he also lived at Dharma’s court. 

(8) At this Dharma’s court lived a poet named Vakpati. 

(9) Yo4ovarma killed Dharma and captured Vakpati. 

(10) Vakpati composed Gaudavaho in prison and king Yaso- 
vnrma being pleased, released him. 

(11) Then Vakpati lived at the court of Ama and later retired 
to Mathura. In the last stage of his life he became a Jain by the 
preaching of B. 

Taking their stand on the information contained in (^) and 
(3) that Yasovarma died in 755 A. D, some scholars, identify this 
Yasrovarma with the king of that name who was defeated by 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir and then say that this date of Yaaovarma’s 
death confirms. the corrected dates of Lalitaditya which are 725- 
760 A. D. The dates given by K1 (which are 700-736 A. D.), 
they say, are too much earlier for Yasrovarma’s death to be put in 
788 A. D. They say that this Yasovarma was the same as one 
defeated by Lalitaditya because, both in Rsj and in the above Jain 
sources 1, 2 and 3, he is described as a patron of Vakpati, who 
composed Gaudavaho. 

The king Ama of this story, who is also called N£g&valoka, is 
identified by these scholars, particularly by Aiyangar^ with Naga- 
bhatfa II of the Pratihara dynasty. Ama’s death is put in 890 
V. S. i. e. in 833 A. D. and that is exactly the time of the death 

1 See Ancient India Vol, I by S. K. Alyangar. 
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of Nsgabhatta II, as arrived at from inscriptional evidence. 
Dharmapala is identified by them with Dharmapala of Bengal, the 
successor of Gopal, the founder of the Pala dynasty. 

Now, I must point out that it is very risky to base any con¬ 
clusion from these Jain stories, many of the details of which are 
.self-contradictory. Many scholars are not inclined to trust the 
.story. Pandit has very ably shown why we should not put reliance 
in this story. I shall, in what follows, without entering into de¬ 
tailed discussion, note down the discrepancies noted by Pandit, to 
which I add some more which I have found. 

(1) The date of B’s birth is given by some sources as 800 V. S. 
and by others as 830 V. S. or a little later. Now I think that 830 
V. S. is more likely to be correct. The sources 2 and 3 which put 
B’s birth in 800 V. S., say that he got his dik.sa in 807 V. S. and 
stiripada in 811 V. S. and it was in 811 V. S. that Yasovarma died, 
and Ama came to the throne. 

Let us consider these dates. It is extremely unlikely that B 
had acquired all the vidyas described in the story before he became 
11 years old and also unlikely that the status of sttri was confer¬ 
red on him when he was only 11 years old. It simply does not 
stand to reason. Then again if Ama came to the throne in 811 V. S. 
and died in 890 V. S. (as is said in 2 and 3), his rule will last for 
79 years and taking that, at his accession he was 20 or 25 years 
old (as is shown by Pandit), he must have died at the age of 
more than 100 years. Now, it is certainly very impropable that 
Ama should have ruled for 79 years. 

Instead, if we take 830 V. S. as the date of B’s birth as is 
given by 4, 5 and 6, it will give a life of 65 years to B ( his death 
being put in 895 V S.) in that case, we may say that Ama, who 
might have been little older than B, came to the throne in, say, 850 
V. S. i. e. in 794 A. D. In this case, he would rule for 40 years, 
which is likely. 

Thus, if we put Ama’s accession in c. .850 V. S. i. e. in c. 794 
A. D., we shall have to put'the death of Yasovarms,' the father of 
Ama in the same year i. e. in 794 A. D. But in that case, Yaiovarma, 
the father of Ama, could not have been a contemporary of Lalitl- 
ditya, who died at the latest in 760 A. D. Thus on this point the 
evidence of this story is not at all conclusive. 



TW, iwe s\vo\)\d note ttiat aWe aoxace \a 
^Tnmfttvaea. ny randit, does not name 'YaiJo'vaTma as the tathet ot 
Aina. 

(3) Again Ama>N£gavaloka is identified with Nagabhatta II, 

I think that this identification is correct and to that extent the 
date of his death is 890 V. S. and his contemporaneity with 
Dharmapala may also be taken as correct. Now in the inscrip¬ 
tions, the father of Nagabhatia II is named as Vatsaraja and 
not as Yasovarma. How shall we explain this discrepancy? Shall 
we say that Ya^ovarma was another name of Vatsaraja ? But for 
that there is not the least evidence. To his contemporaries and 
successors Vatsaraja is known as Vatsaraja, not as Ya^ovarma. He 
is named as Vatsaraja by Jinasenasuri, Udyotanasuri and in the 
inscriptions. If Vatsaraja was the real name of Yatovarma, how 
is it that, whereas all others call him Vatsaraja, his own court- 
poet Vakpati and K1 call him Ya^ovarma and not Vatsaraja? This 
only means that Vatsaraja and Yaiovarma are not the same and 
therefore these Jain sources are incorrect, when they say that 
Yasovarma of Kanauj was Ama’s father. 

There is another consideration also. Taking that Vatsaraja was 
another name of Yasovarma what result do we get ? Vatsaraja is 
said to be the ruling king by Jinasena in 783 A. D. and by Udyo- 
tana in 788 A. D. If, therefore, Vatsaraja and Yasovarma are iden¬ 
tical, we shall have to take Yasovarma, the contemporary of 
Lalitaditya as ruling in 788 A. D. But the latest date assignable 
to Lalitaditya is 760 A. D. This only means that Vatsaraja and 
Yasovarma are not identical and that therefore the Jain sources 
are incorrect in calling Yasovarma as the father of Ama. 

(4) The Jain story says that Dharmapala of Bengal was killed 
by Yasovarma, To me this seems to be an outright fabrication. 
Ht)W can Dharmapala, who was a contemporary of B and Ama, be 
killed by Yasrovarma, the father of Ama, who is said to have died 
at the accession of Ama? In order to escape from this difficulty 
two answers are given, (a)- It is said that the king who killed 
Dharma was another Yasrovarma or Yasrodharma. For this there is 
no guarantee in the sources. It is true that in the Ms that Pandit 
consulted the name of the king is given as Ya4odhparma, but in the 
printed copy of both Prabhavaiacarita and Ptabandhakps^a, which 
are now published by Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan and which are 
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based on the collation of several Mss, the name is given as 
Yatfovarma. However if it was another Ya^ovarma or Yaarodharma 
who killed Dharmapala, Vakpati, after he composed Gaii^tvaho 
and after he was released, should have become this Ya^odharma's 
court poet. But tlie Life describes him as living at Ama’s court 
throughout, (b) It is suggested by Aiyangar that Dharmapala 
killed by Yasuvarma was another Dharmapala. This is a mere 
assumption. This Dharmapala, if he was another Dharmapala should 
have been earlier than Dharmapala, the successor of Gpala. No 
such Dharmapala is known to the Pala dynasty. 

Again, this detail of the Jain story is positively incorrect. 
The Jain story says that Vakpati composed his Gaudavaho in 
prison, when he was arrested and imprisoned by Yaaovarma 
and Yaaovarma released him on hearing the recital of Gau^vuho. 
Tnis is directly contradicted by Gaudavaho itself. It is 
said in Gaudavaho by V^pati himself that he composed it at 
the request of an assembly of men and what is more, Pandit has 
shown from a study of the text itself that Gaudavaho was actually 
composed after the death of Yasovarma. So the Jain story is 
positively incorrect in this respect. Again the story says that 
Vakpati composed his poem named Afahumahana after Gaudavaho, 
but in Gaudavaho, Vakpati himself says that he haJ already 
composed the poem named Maiuntiahanavijaya. Thus here also tiie 
story is incorrect. 

To me it seems that the details about Yatfovarroa and V&kpati 
found in this story have been put in it through imagination 
helped by ignorance and that they should have no place in the 
actual lives of B and Ama. 

The capital of Ama is called as Gopagiri or Gwalior by the 
sources 1 and 2 but as Kanauj by 3. Evidently Ama or Nagabhatta 
IPs capital was Gwalior and not Kanauj. But to a writer, who 
was writing after the days of Mihira Bhoja, Kanauj will be known 
as the Capital of the Pratiharas. This is why, I think, Ama is 
described as the ruler of Kanauj in 3. And I think that it is this 
confusion, which is responsible for bringing in the names of 
Yaiovarma and Vakpati in this story, none of whom was a 
contemporary of B or Anw. 

It may, however, be that Nagabhatta I may have been known 
to have been a descendent, a son, a grandson or a great grandson of 
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king Yatfovanna of Kanauj. I would put YaarovarmSs death in c. 
650 or 660 A. D. Vatsaraja, who was fourth from Nagabhat^a' I, 
stopped ruling anywhere between 792 A. D. and 804 A. D. If 
Vatsaraja came to the throne in c. 760 A. D., it is not impossible 
to put N^abhallia I’s accession in c. 650 or 660 A. D. In that 
case, NagabhaJJa I might have even been the son of Yaiovarma. If 
so, the confusion is likely. Yaarovarma, the father of Nagabh tta 
I was mistaken as the father of Nagabhajja II, and along with 
Ya^ovarma, Vakpati is also brought in in the story. This last also 
serves the purpose of enhancing the greatness of the Jain monk 
Bappabhat^suri, as he is described to have converted Vakpati to 
Jainism. 

I, therefore, think that the story of Bappa does not go against 
placing Yasovarma and therefore Lalitaditya in c. 620 A. D. I put 
L litaditya trom 574 A. D. to 600 A. D. and Ya^ovarma’s rule 
from c. 605 to 650 or 660 A. D. 

But it may be said that not Yaarovarma but Harsavardhana 
was the king of Kanauj from 605 to 643 A. D. I shall, therefore, 
explain my standpoint. 

I think that this story of B is an intermixture of the life- 
incidents of Nagabhalta I and Nagabhalla II. It may be that Naga- 
bhalja I, not Nagahha^j II was a descendent of Yatfovarma, even a 
son of Yaarovarma’s daughter as is taken by Munshi, fcf. His 
mother Sundaridevi was a princess of the family of Yasovarma-quoted 
from Prabhavakacarita 81, ix, 46 by Munshi,) I put Lalitaditya's 
death in c. 620 A. D. and Yasrovarma's death in c. 650 A. D. 
Vatsaraja, the father of NagabhatJa II is fourth from Nagabhaf^a 
I and is taken by the historians as ruling upto 792 A, D. or 804 A. D. 
From NEgabhatla I to Vatsraraja, both including, are four kings. It 
Nagabhatja I came to the throne in c. 650 A. D. after Yasovarma 
and if Vatsaraja died in 795 A. D., these four kings ruled in all 
for 145 or 150 years. This is not impossible. The first four Guptas 
in all ruled for 136 years. 

Thus, it is not impossible if NigabhaUa I was the son or grandson 
of Yasovarma. If so, the confusion (in the story is likely). NagabhaUa 
I was related to Yasovarma, whom he succeeded^. Ya^ovarmi had 
1. May it not be-that N&gabhatta I was the same as Nagabhatta, the 
Fratihara king mentioned in Jodhapur inscription of Pratihara Bauka ? The 
line reprensened by Nftgabhatta 11 and others started from the brother 
(unnamed) of NfigaUiatta I. li so, N&gabhaita I could not have been the son 
of Ya^varmg. but could still be his daughter’s son. 
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killed a Gauda king. Vakpati was a poet at YasovarmK’s court and 
very likely at his successor’s i. e. Nagabhatta I’s court. Vakpati, 
in Prakrit, becomes Bappai. Thus Bappai would be a contemporary 
of a N^abha^ta and Yaiovarma and also of a Gauda king. Nagabhafla 
II was a contemporary of Bappabhatti and the Gauda king 
Dharmapala; and, I think, that a confusion between the two 
Nagabhaitas has led to the jumble that we find in this Jain story. 

Historians tell us that Prabhakaravardhana and therefore 
Grahavarma died in 605 A D., but Harsa occupied the throne of 
Kanauj some years later, say 10 years later. What happened to 
Kanauj throne during these ten years i. e. from 605 to c. 615 
A. D. ? Historians generally believe that Kanauj, even during this 
period, was under Har^a’s authority, though he did not actually 
occupy the throne at Kanauj, till about 615 A. D. But there is 
no positive evidence to say so. It may be that some one else 
ruled at Kanauj during these years. 

It is known that Grahavarma had no issue when he died, ^ut 
he had one or more younger brothers. I suggest that Yaiovarma 
was a younger brother of Grahavarma and occupied the throne of 
Kanauj, as soon as conditions permitted, after the death of 
Grahavarma.^ If so, he must have come to the throne in 605 or 
606 A. D. If so, Harsa might have considered Yaiovarma to be 
an enemy, who usurped the throne which belonged to his sister. 
As such he might have desired to put him down. But the life- 
incidents of Yasovarma which we know, would show that Yaso- 
varma soon became very powerful and was actually able to kill 
the Gauda king and also to undertake a digvijaya. As S’aiianka 
is known to have ruled upto 619 A. D. Yarovarma might have 
ruled upto 620 A. D. During these years Harsa could not occupy 
the Kanauj throne. But later in about 620 A. D. he was able to 
oust Yas'ovarma from Kanauj. Then YaarovarmS. or his sucessor 
seemes to have settled at Gopagiri or Gwalior, as is suggested by 
Jain Sources. I am, on the whole inclined to take Nggabhajla I to 

1. ep. Tripathi says (Hitftrf •/ Katmtj p. 193}; *t3unniagham thought that 
he was a descendent of the Maukharb, and the common termination.varman. 
of their names even lends some colour to thb view. Besides, they had ruled 
over Kanauj before the epoch of Harsa and if it is possible that after the 
suppression of the usurper the kingdom was restored to some unrecorded 
member of the house, from whom it devolved on Yas^ovarmS—” 
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1)6 a descendent of Yatfovarma from his daughter’s side. Yaaro- 
varma might have ruled at Gopagiri for some time more and then 
the throne seems to have passed on to Nagabhatta I or his father. 

If such a reconstruction is permissible, my dates for Lalita- 
ditya and Yasrovarma will be proved to be correct, 

I have not examined the Chinese evidence relied upon by the 
scholars, a.s I have no first hand knowledge of the Chinese chrono¬ 
logical sources. 

Thus it comes to this. Rs/’s dates for Jayapida are 751 to 782 
A. D., my dates for him are from 625 to 656 A. D. Between these 
two dates there is a difference of 126 years. Question would 
naturally arise that even if we believe in all the arguments advanced 
by me in support of my dates, how are we to explain the dates 
given in Rfij} In other words, how did Kl coma to give those 
dates (751-782) for .TayapiJa? I shall explain. 

I think that here there has been a manipulation of 100 years 
plus 26 years. I shall first explain 100 years. Laukika era or 
Saptarsi era has two beginnings. According to one school, it started 
25 years after the Mbh war or Kali start and according to another 
.school, it started 75 years before the war or Kali start. Thus its 
beginning is put either in 3177 B. C. or 3077 B. C.^ And it is due 
to these two beginnings that there has been a confusion of 100 
years in the Kashnir chroio'.oty at this stage. 

From the death of Chj, which is placed, according to the usual 
chronology in 3889 S. E. (Saptarsi era), to the close of the book 
which took place in 4225 S. E., there had elapsed 336 years. But 
if, as I say, there has been a deduction of 100 years somewhere in 
this priod, there must have actually elapsed 436 years between 
Chj's death and the close of the book. I think that this has indeed 
been the case. I think that at the end of Didda’s reign, there had 
elapsed 300 years from Chj’s death, but instead t!irough some 
mistake, 200 years were taken as elapsed for the same period. The 
mistake is likely to have occurred thus. 

All of a sudden, from the reign of Ajitapida, we start getting 
those dates in S. E. The date 89th is the first mentioned in the 

1. See, Cunntnf^ham, Book of Eras; also ‘ The Saptarsi Era' in Part IV of 
this book. 
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usual fashion, without writing the centuries (89 instead of 3889). 
Suppose, in order to explain to which millenium of S. E. the date 
89 belonged, some one had noted 3889 in the margin of the originl 
Ms, taking 3177 B. C. (and not 3077 B. C.) as the start of S. E. 
Later on say at the close of Didda’s reign, some one who followed 
the other start of S. E. i. e. 3077 B. C., read it. When he will 
actually work up the chronology from Chj’s death to his own day, 
he will find 300 years given, as they must have been given if 
3889th year was based upon 3177 B. C. as the start of S E. 
Therefore, working from 3889 S. E. he will find that his own 
date will be 4189 S. E. But as he followed 3077 B. C. as the start 
of S. E., he would himself be in 4089 S- E. and not in 4189 S. E. 
How can this be ? His own date cannot be wrong. He would naturally 
take that marginally noted date 3889 as based upon 3077 B. C. and 
say that only 200 years and not 300 years had elapsed from the 
death of Chj to his own date or to the death of Didda. This, I think, 
has actually happened in the Kashmir chronology at this period. 

Some one has actually misunderstood 3889th year to have been 
l)ased on S. E. of 3077 and not of 3177 and therefore has taken 
200 and not 300 years as elapsed between Chj. and Didda, and 
in order to adjust this loss of 100 years has diminished the regnal 
periods of certain kings in the Utpala and Yasaskara dynasties. He 
does not seem to have deducted 100 years all at once but seem.s 
to have deducted some years from the regnal periods of various 
kings The average of these two dynasties, as they are found today 
in Rai, is very low. In one case the average is 8’2 and in the other 
it is 6’5 years. This is abnormally low. If we add 100 years to 
this period we get an average of 12*2 years, which looking to the 
disturbed conditions of the time is passible. This doubtful circum¬ 
stance shows that a deduction of 100 years is likely to have happened. 
And if this has happened CHJ’s death will be brought down from 
712 A. D. (3889-3177) to 812 A D. (3839-3077 ). 

Now I must explain the 26 years. I feel that the year 89th 
mentioned in IV, 703 does not refer to the end of Chj’s rule but 
to the end of Ajitapida’s rule. The verse which occurs after 
Ajitapida’s rule is already described fully. Now it is rather 
strange that a writer who wants to give the year in which Chj 
died, should not give it while closing the description of his 
period and while giving the number of years for which he ruled. 
IV, 687 closes the rule of Chj in the following clear terms: 
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g[r?«in5<?T??tfw=5?n'nf^ etc. 

Now it is at this place that we should expect to learn the 
year in which he died. But Kl, though he says thit he was killed 
after 12 years’ rule, does not mention the year in which he died. 
Instead Kl goes on describing the rule of Ajitapida and it is 
at the end of the description of his rule that the following verse 
occurs, which mentions the 89th year: 

II IV, 703. 

To say the least, the whole verse is an example of very 
clumsy expression. Literally translated it would mean, “when the 
nephew (sister’s son) had died in the 89th year, they had unin¬ 
terrupted enjoyments upto the 26th year.’’ This has been taken in 
two senses (1) Chj died in the 89th year and his maternal uncles 
enjoyed well upto the 26th year of S. E. Thus according to this 
interpretation, Ajitapida died in the 26th S. E. i. e. he ruled from 
the 89th to the 26th year i. e. for 37 years. This is how Pandit 
has taken the verse. Stien also has taken it that way. (2) Dr. 
Triveda. on the other hand, gives 26 years for Ajitapida’s rule.^ 
That would mean that they (i. e. maternal uncles) enjoyed well 
for 26 years (not upto 26th year) after Chj’s death. I think that 
the original sense must have been like this: “After the nephew 
died, they had uninterrupted enjoyments ending after 26 years, 
in the year 89th.'’ That would mean that Ajitapida ruled for 26 
years and died in the year 89th S. E. 

That the date of Chj’s death and the date of Ajitapida’s acc. 
are doubtful is admitted by Stien and others also, (see Stien, Kaj 
Trans I. Intr. p. 95-6). If Ratnakara was a contemporary of Chj 
and also of Avantivarman, the dates given to these kings by Kl 
cannot stand. The solution given by Stien is of a different type. 
I would say that after Chj’s death, Ajitapida ruled for 26 years as 
explained above and then after 5 years (as is stated in Rsj) Avan¬ 
tivarman came to the throne. Raj puts five years between the 
death of Ajitapida and Avantivarman’s acc. I refer the 89th year 
S. E. to Ajitapidd’s death and yet put five years between his death 

1. See Jtmrnal if Indian Hislary, Dr. Triveda has relied upon RSfataraHtM. 
tUra$antraha appended to the Calcutta edition ot RRj, where also 26 years are 
given to Ajitapida. 
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and Avantivannan’s acc. Thus, according to my scheme, there 
will be (26+5=) 31 years between Chj’s death and Avantivarman’s 
acc. If Ratnakara had written Harivijaya in his young age, say in 
his 23rd or 24th year and if he wrote it in the last one or two 
years of Chj’s rule, he could have lived on till Avantivarman’s 
reign. If he had lived for about 75 years, he could have lived, 
according to my scheme, for the first 20 years of Avantivarman’s 
reign. Thus also my suggestion about Ajilapida ruling for 26 
years (i. e. upto the 89th year; seems possible. 

I put Jayapida’s dates earlier by 126 years and these 126 years 
I explain thus:— 100 years due to misunderstanding in the begin- 
ing of S. E, and 26 years due to 89th year S. E. being taken t<^) 
refer to Ciij’s death, instead of Ajitiipida’s death. 

Let us, now, sum up the whole position and finally clarify 
certain points. I have differed from K1 on the following points. 
(1) K1 puts Gill’s acc. in 1182 B. C., I put it in 1082 B. C. (2) 
K1 puts Bly’s death in 180 B. C., I put his acc in 280 B C. While 
discussing this I have shown that originally tiiere were 802 years, 
then 902 years and then 1002 years between GUI’s acc and Bly’s 
acc, (not his death). But K1 has taken the same period of 1002 
to include Bly’s period. In other words, it can be said that K1 
does not count Bly’s period of 40 years. (3) K1 puts Matrgupta’s 
abdication in 110 A. D., I put it in 56 B. C. (4) K1 gives 300 
years to Raijiiditya, I give 340 years i. e. K1 omits to count 40 
years of Rapaditya’s unit and gives 300 years of the kingless 
period only. (5) Ki puts Jayapida’s acc in 751 A. D., I put it in 
525 A D. and finally (6) Kl takes 89th year S. E. to refer to 
Chj’s death, I take it to refer to Ajitapida’s death, and thus whil<> 
Kl gives 37 years to Ajjtapida’s rule, I give 26 years to his rule. 

I shall, here, explain how precisely these changes came to be 
introduced in Kl’s chronology. The Table at the end of this section 
will show that, according to Rsi, there is a total of 991 years and 
4 months or roughly 992 years from Pratapaditya’s acc to Chj’s 
death. Now if we put Chj’s death in 813 A. D. as is done in Rsf, 
we shall require from his death to the close of the book i. e, to 
1148 A. D., (1148—813 = ) 336 years. Adding these 336 to 992 we 
get a total of 1328 years from Prtapaditya’s acc (i. e. from after 
Bly’s deatii) to 1148 A. D. 
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Now, as we have seen earlier Ki gives a period of 2330 years 
from GUI's acc. to his own days. We, here, get 1328 years from 
KI’s days to Bly's death and we have seen that from Bly's death 
to GUI’s acc, Kl has taken a period of 1002 years. Adding 1002 
to 1328 we get exactly 2330 years from GUI’s acc to Kl’s days. 
Of course, as pointed out above, by taking 1002 years to come 
down to Bly’s death, Kl has simply ignored i. e. omitted to count 
Bly’s unit of 40 years. Why is this period of 40 years omitted? 
Kl also omits to count 40 years of Rapaditya’s unit. Why does 
he do so ? Thus Kl has omitted 40 + 40 == 80 years. Again, Kl 
takes 89 S. E. to refer to Chj’s death and I take the same year to 
refer to Ajitapida’s death, by giving 26 years to his rule. 
Thus Kl has omitted to count these 26 years also. Thus in all he 
has omitted to count 106 years. But it is really the mistake of 
100 years and not of 106 years. I shall explain soon these 6 years. 

Earlier I had said that by putting Bly’s acc in 180 B. C. and 
not in 280 B. C., the period following Bly’s acc will be affected 
by 100 years. And here we find how these 100 years are quietly 
ommitted by the chronology which Kl follows. 

Again, as seen above, there has been a deduction of 100 years 
r)wing to misunderstanding the start of S. E. These 100 years, I 
have said, have been deducted from the period from 89 S. E. (Ajita- 
pida’s death) to Didda’s death. If so between 89 S. E. and the 
close of the book i. e. 114S A O., there must have originally been 
446 years and not 336 years. I maintain that due to a misunder¬ 
standing in the initial point of S. E., some one has deducted 100 
years from the period after 89 S. E. and in order to maintain 
the same total (of 1328 years from Bly's death to 1148 A. D.), 
has added these 100 years and distributed them in the regnal 
periods of kings from Pratipaditya to Toram&pa. I have shown 
earlier that, according to MGM of 20 years’ unit, we get 180 years 
from PratSpaditya to Toramapa (both included), but counting the 
actual regnal periods, we get 286 years for the same 9 kings. This 
shows a difference of 106 years. 1 shall explain 6 years just below, 
but I suggest, that it is here that they have added 100 years taken 
from the period between 89 S. E. and 1148 A. D. Tnerefore, let 
us count the years from Bly’s death to 1148 A. D. 
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Acc. to KI 

Acc. to me 

Pratapn to Ma’s acc 286 

186 

Matrguptasr rule 4 

4 

Pravara II’s acc to Chj’s death 702 

702 (upto Ajitd's 

(89 S.E.) 

death in 89 S.E) 

89 S. E. to 1148S. E. 336 

436 

1328 

1328 


This table shows clearly how these 100 years have been 
shifted from one period to another, without afiecting the 
general total. 


Now let us understand the whole position from another point 
of view. Original calculations, as I suggest, were as under. Bly’s acc 
was-^in 280 B. C. Then, 40 years for Bly’s unit, 180 years for 9 units 
(from Pratapa’s acc to Ma’s acc, 4 years for Mat^gupta, 40 years 
of Rapaditya’s unit, 702 years from Pravarasena II to Chj’s death, 
26 years of Ajitapida’s rule upto 89 S. E., and 436 years from 89 
S. E. to 1148 A. D. i. e. in all 1428 years, which will give 
1428 — 280 = 1148 A. D. as the date of the close of the book. 

But later on they had to adjust 100 years for misunderstanding 
the initial point of S. E. and lOO years for the start in 2448 i. e. 
with GI for both the periods (upto G Ill’s acc and Bly’s acc) 
i. e. 200 years in all. What they did was this. They added 100 
years to the 9 units from Pratapa to Tormaoa, and thus main¬ 
tained the total of 1428 years. But they had to deduct 100 years 
from the period after Bly’s acc. For this they omitted 40 years 
of Bly’s unit, 40 years of Rapaditya’s imit and thus deducted 80 
years. And they deducted 26 years more by refering 89 S. E. to 
Chj’s death instead of to Ajitapida’s death. But in so doing they 
deducted 40 4- 40 -P 26 = 106 years instead of 100 years. So they 
added 6 years to the period of 280 years ( from Pratapa to 
Toramaija). That is why we have found the difference of 6 years 
above, which is thus explained. . 

This discussion, thus, brings out that (1) original date of 
Bly’s acc was 280 B. C and not 180 B. C., (2) original total of 
9 units after Bly. was 180 years and not 280 as we find it to-day, 
(3) Raugditya’s period should have been 300 + 40 » 340 years and 
not 300 years as we find to-day, (4) the year 89 S. E. referred to 
Ajitapida’s death and not to Chj’s death and (5) there had elapsed 
436 years and not 336 years from 89 S. E. to 1148 A. D. 
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This is how the whole chronology of K1 has been disturbed, 
and is to be explained. Therefore, the correct dates are as under; 


G Ill’s acc. 

in 

1082 B, C. 

Bly’s acc. 

in 

280 B C. 

Matfgupta’s abdication 

in 

56 B. C. 

Harsa Vikrama’s death 

in 

56 B. C. 

Pravarasena II’s acc. 

in 

56 B. C. 

Candrapida’s acc. 

in 

564 A. D. 

Jayapida’s rule 


625 to 656 A. D. 

Chj’s rule 


675 to 687 A. D. 

Ajitapida’s rule 


687 to 713 A. D. 


And, I claim that these adjustments proposed by me in Kl’s 
chronology, are faithful to the original calculation and fit in with 
every known detail of history. 


NOTE 

On p. 128 I have said that Tribhuvanapida was the son of 
Jayapida, but according to some, Rsj seems to say that Tribhuvana- 
pida was the eldest son of Vajraditya and therefore a brother of 
Jayapida. In calling Tribhuvanapida a son of Jayapida, I also rely 
upon Rajataradgipisirasapgraha printed at the end of the Calcutta 
edition of Rsj. There Ajitapida is called the son of Jayapida’s son, 
thus;— 

This expressly says that AjitSpida was the grandson of Jaya¬ 
pida. Therefore Tribhuvanapida who is called the father of Ajita¬ 
pida in Rai, must have been Jayapida’s son. 
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Genealogical Tablet 
TABLE I 
Kings of Kashmir 



1. Stirt has been talc^n either xrorn G 1 or Yasomati or G II. 

2. Abhimaa/u*s number is 51* 52 or 54, but if we take Husk, Juska and 
Kaniska as one number than 49, 50. 52. 

3. Bl/’s nuiib3r is 72, 73 or 75, but taking HJK as one number it is 70, 
71 or 73. Dutt*s Calcutta edition of Rdi gives 79—5—10 years to Bly. 
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No. 

Names 

Regnal 

period 

■ 



1 

Pratapaditya 

32 


Prthvyapida 

1 

1 

4-1 

'7 

*4 

Jalauka 

32 


Sangramapida I 

0-0-7 

3 

TuSjina 

36 


Jayapjda 


31 

4 

Vijaya 

8 


Jajja 


3 

5 

Jayendra 

37 


Lalitapida 


12 


[gap of some days] 



Sangramapida II 

7 

6 

Sandhimali 

47 


Ghippata Jayapida 

12 


• 



Ajitapida 


26 

7 

Meghavahana 

34 


AnaAgapidn 


i 3 

8 

Pravarasena I 

30 


Utpalapida 


1 12 ? 

9 

Hirapya 

! 31-2 


• 



10 

Maijgupta 

1 4-9-J 


Avantivarma 

; 27-4-18 


[Put on the throne 



S'ankaravarma 

! 18-7-19 


by Harsa Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujjaiii] 

! 

i 


Gopalavarma 

2 

11 

Pravarasena II 

1 60 


S inkala 


0-0-10 

12 

Yudhisthira* II ! 

36-6 


Sugandhii 


2 

13 

Narendraditva II ! 

13 


Nirjitavarma 

8 

14 

Ranaditya '300 


Partha 


15 

15 

Vikramaditva 1 

42 


Nirjitavarm, 

again 

; 1-1 

16 

Baladitya 

37-4 


Chakravarma 

11 


• 



Suravarma 


1 

17 

Durlabhavardhana 

36 


Partha, again 

0-5-0 

18 

Durlabhaka 

50 


Chakravarma, agian 

1-11-23 


Chandrapi^a 

8-8 


Unmattavanti 

2-0-7 


Tarapida 

4-0-24 






Lalitiaditya 

36-7-11 


Yasraskara | 




Kuvalayapida { 

1-0-15 


Varnata j 


9 


Vajraditya 1 

7 


Sa&gramadeva 

0-6-8 


1. Pandit gives to this king 21—3 years. Stein gives 39—3 or 23—3 years. 
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Names 



lE^Oj 

■SaMl 

Parvagupta 

1-4-4 

Kala^a 

26-1-0 

Ksemagupta 

8 - 6- 3 

Utkarsa or Harsa 

11-8-29 

Abhimanyu 

13-10- 3 

• 


Nandigupta 

1- 1- 9 

Ucchala 

10-4-1 

Tribhuvana 

1-11-23 

Radda or Sahkha 

0 -0-1 

Bhimagupta i 

5 

Salhana 

0-3-26 

Didda * 

22- 9- 3 

Sussala ) 


• 

1 

Bhiksacara .1 

15-9-27 

Sangramaraja | 

24- 9- 8 

Vijayasinha 


Hariraja 

0 - 0-22 1 

or JayasiSha { 

22 -0-0 

Ananta 

35- 3-28 ! 

upto 1148 A.D. 
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TABLE II 



Regnal 
periotl 
acc. to K 

Acc. to Kl 

Acc. to th€ 
modern 
scholars 

i 

! 

1” 

L 

PratapaJitya 

32 

BG180-148 


280-248 




Jaltiuka 

32 

148-116 


248-216 




TuSjina 

36 

116- 80 


216-180 




Vijaya 

8 

80- 72 


180-172 


5 

Javendra 

37 

72- 35 


172-135 




Sandhiman 

47 

35-12AD 


135- 88 





192 

1 






Meghavahana 

34 

12- 46 


88- 54 


in 

Pravarasena I 


46- 76 

i 

54- 24 


o 

Hiranya 

30 

76-106 


24-6 ad 

BC 


Macfj>upta 

4 

106-110 


6- 10 

60- 56 



290 




AD 


Pravansena II 

60 

110-170 


10- 70 

56— 4 


Yudhisthira 

39 

170-209 


70-109 

4- 43 


Na rend rad itya 

13 

209-222 


109-122 

43- 56 


RaQaditya 

300 

222-522 


122-422 

56-396 


Vikramaditya 1 

42 

522-564 


422-464 

396-438 


Baladitya j 

37 I 

564-601 


,464-501 

438-475 



491 






1 

Durlabhavardhana j 

36 

601-637 

626-662 

501-537 

475-511 


Durlabhaka 

50 

637-687 

662-712 

537-587 

571-561 


Ghmdrapida 

8 

687-696 

712-721 

587-596 

561-570 


Tarapida 

4 

696-700 

721-725 

596-600 

570 574 


Lalitaditya 

36 

700-736 

725-761 

600-636 

574-610 


KuvalayapLda 

1 

736-737 

761-762 

636—637 

610-611 


Vajradi^a 

7 

737-744 

762-769 

637-644 

611-618 


Prthivyapila 

4 

744-748 

769-773 

b44—648 

61«-622 


Sangramiipida 1 

- 

748-748 

773-773 

648-648 

622-622 


Jajja 

3 

748-751 

773-776 i 

648-651 ( 

622-625 


Jayapida j 

31 

751-782 

776-807 ' 

651-652 1 

625-656 


Lilitapida ^ ; 

12 

782-794 

807-819 1 

652-6941 

656-668 


Sangramapida 

7 

794-801 

819-826 

694-701 

668-675 


Caippa^ajayapida 

12 

801-813 

826-838 

701-713 

675-687 
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Aiitapida 

26 




687-713 



1. First colunn has the diites acc. to KFs Raj. puttinfs the end of Chj’s 
reiftn in 89 S. E (812 A. D.). taking the initial point o^ S. E. to be 3076 B. C. 

2. Modern Scholars, on a Chinjse synchronis n s\y that K1 has antedated 
by 25 years. Second column has the dates acc. to this view. 

3. Third Column has the dates based upon Kl’s Chronology, but putting 
the end of Chj*s reign in 89 S. E. (712 A. O.), tailing the initial point of S. E, 
to be 3176 B. C. 

4. Fourth Column has the dvtes based upon the same principles as those 
in the third colunn, but putting the end of Ajitlpida's (not Chj*s) reign in 
89 S. E, taking the initial point of S. E. to be 3176 B. C., and adding 40 
of the regnal period of Rai>g.ditya; 300 years given by Kl represent a kingless 
period, between Narendrltitya and Rapgditya. 

5. In the fifth column are given dates taking 240 B. C. as the date of the 
death of Bly and acc. of Pratftp&ditya. That calculation gives for MAtrgupta 
dates from 46—50 A. O. But 106 years are to be deducted from the total ragnal 
period from Pratftp&ditya to M«4.tagupta < 100 for the adjustment of change 
in the initial point of S.E. and 6 years left out from Ajitapida's regnal period.) 
Deducting those 106 years ere get for Mgtrgupta 60 B. C. to 56 B. C. 
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I shall, novr, discuss certain questions of a historical nature, 
connected with ancient Kashmirian period. In fact, I want to 
discuss such questions regarding which a doubt has been raised. 

I. There is no reason why we should doubt the statement 
that G I was a contemporary of JarSsandha and that G II was a child 
nt the time of the Mbh war. All our history of Kali age starts 
with the Mbh war. In Magadha line, it starts with Somadhi, the 
grandson of Jarasandha, in Hastinapura line, it starts with Parik^it 
the grandson of Yudhis^hira, and in Aiksvaku line it starts with 
B^hadratha. All these three—Somadhi, Pariksit and Bfhadratha 
were the sons and immediate successors of the kings who were 
killed in the Mbh war. Therefore, there is nothing wrong if 
Kashmir history starts with G I or more properly with GII who 
was the grandson of G1 (at the same step as Jarasandha and 
YudhLsthira) and the son of Damodara who was killed in the Mbh 
war. These two kings at least, do not seem to belong to the 
realm of legend. 

II. After G II, we are told by K1 that 35 names were lost to 
him and that he was able to restore R names from Lava to 
•'^acinara and 5 more from A^oka to Abhimanyu. Now objection 
has been taken that K1 has misplaced A^oka and also the trio of 
Huska-Juska and Kanifka. Modern scholars take this Asoka to be 
the same as A^oka Maurya and as they put Atfoka Maurya in the 
3 rd century B. G. this Aaroka, who according to Kl’s chronology 
flourished in 14th century B. C., is according to them, misplaced. 
Again K1 puts HJK who came after Aroka, 15() years after Buddha 
while,, according-to Buddhist traditions Atfoka Maurya caqie 21R 
years after Buddha. So all this seems to them iegendaryi confused 
and unreliable. But they have never examined the possibility of 
this Atfoka being quite distinct from A4oka Maurya. 
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This A^oka, whose number in Kl’s chronology is 45th from 
G II is not and cannot be the same as Aroka Maurya. My reasons 
for saying so are these. (1) A^oka is. here, described as the son of 
the grand uncle (prapirrvyaja) of S’acinara and great grandson of 
S'akuni. But Aaroka Maurya was the grandson of Candragupta and 
the son of Bindusara. Was Bindusara the prapitrvya of S’acinara 
and was S’akuni the name of Candragupta Maurya’s father as they 
should be according to Raj ? The modern scholars accuse K1 of giving 
a fanciful genealogy of A4oka, but this difference in the genealogies 
of the two Asrokas, should make us to say that they were distinct. 
(2) The modern scholars seem to say that Asoka Maurya’s name is 
inserted in the Kashmirian genealogy because Asoka had conquered 
Kashmir. Now I must declare that the ancient Indian genealogists, 
were not in the habit of doing so. After the Mbh war Kashmir 
came under Pafidava rule and yet they have mentioned G II 
separatley. After G II, Harpadeva, the second son of Pariksit is 
described as coming to the throne of Kashmir, not because he was 
the overlord of Kashmir, but because he actually ruled at Kashmir. 
We know that Harsa VikramSditya of Ujjain has not been given 
any place in direct genealogy of Kashmir because though he had 
conquered Kashmir, he did not rule at Kashmir. Therefore it is 
wrong to say that A^oka mentioned in Kashmir genealogy is 
Asoka Maurya. In fact, the practice, was to ignore the outside 
conquerors altogether and to add the period of such outside rule 
to the period of some local king, as we have already seen in the 
case of Rapaditya TuBjina. (3) Again, this Asoka is described as 
following jinasasana, which term has been taken to mean Buddhism, 
but which can also mean Jainism. But the more significant fact 
is this that this A oka is described as propitiating god S'lva for 
getting a son (I, 107). This we can never expect in the case of 
Asoka Maurya. Even Dr. Ghosal has remarked “We, however, 
think that the chronicler’s account of Asoka’s propitiation of Siva 
BhQtesa for obtaining a son for exterminating t le mlecchas, is 
inconsistent with the spirit of the Dharma inculcated in the Edicts” 
(IHQ, Sept, 1942, p. 207). But inspite of this, he does not hesitate 
in considering this Atoka as the same as Aetoka Maur)ra. Is it not 
a little pre-conceived ? Why should we not believe in the words 
of K1 and say that this A4oka was quite distinct from A^oka 
Maurya ? (4) Asoka is, here, described as propitiating god S’lva for 
extirpating the mlecchas, who had overpowered the country. Was 
Atoka Maurya, the great Maurya Emperor, who had conquered 
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practically the whole India and whose sphere of influence reached 
the Hellenistic countries on the border of India, so much reduced 
in power that the mlecchas actually overran and overpowered 
(s^cchsdita) the whole country ? This fact alone should be 
enough to stop us from identifying this A^oka with As'oka 
Maurya. (5) My dates for this A^oka are somewhat later than 
A^okn Maurya’s and thus also the two Asokas are distinct. For 
all these reasons, 1 strongly believe that Asoka described in Kl’s 
Rsj, is not the same as Asoka Maurya and therefore K1 has not 
misrepresented history by misplacing him. 

II. Then it is said that K1 has misplaced Huska, Juska and 
Kaniska. This statement is based on the belief that the Kanifka 
of this trio is the same as Kaniska Kushana. Now, I must say 
that there is no ground on which we can identify these two 
Kaniskas. My reasons for saying so are these. (1) K1 describes 
these three as TuniskanvayodbhUta (I, 170) i. e. as belonging to 
the family or dynasty of Turuska. Turu^ka could well have been 
the name of the founder of the family, as the suffix ska, which is 
common to all these names, suggests. This suffix §ka, which is 
seen here and which is found widely used in the names of many 
a town situated in Asian Russia, could have been a contracted 
form (i. e. nil ablaut) of S’aka. In that case these could have been 
Vakas also. But they are not called Kushanas by Kl. Therefore, 
they are distinct from Kushanas. (2) According to the chronology 
of Rsi, these kings lived several centuries before the beginning of 
Christian era, as will be seen from the Table L Again Kl puts 
them 150 years after Buddha's, nirvaoa, while Kaniska Kushana 
is placed 400 or 700 years after Buddha’s nirvapa. But .this 
question of the date of Buddha’s death and the traditional dates 
based on that date is a complicated one, and I have examined the 
same later.- 1 bave^ there,..showp that Buddha’s death had 
occurred in 2066 B. G Now, when Kl says, that these, three kings 
flourished 1-50 years after Buddha’s death, he says so after deduct- 
if^ 753 years from the original figure;, handed., down to. him. 
Xherefora, originally they mUst have put this ;Kani§ka..753-d'150.== 
903 years after Buddha’s death. Therefore, according to my 
calculations this Kani§ka-s date vdll be 2066 —^03 “ 1163 R C. 
And, it -will be seen that the Table I justifies this date of 
Kanifka. Therefore, this Kanifka, who lived in c. 1163 B. C., 
was quite distinct from that Kaniska who lived in c, 150 A. D. 
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(3> Tb^se two Kanakas are distinct because Kani;ka of Rsj was a 
contemporary of tbe Buddbist monk Nagatjuna and Kanaka 
Kushana was a contemporary of the Buddhist monks Vasubandhu 
and A«^vagho§a. (4) Moreover, 1 have to state that these kings have 
a definite place, at this period, in the ancient Indian history. 1 
have shown earlier that according to the Puranas, there had 
been a break i. e. an empireless period of 300 years (the II kingless 
period of the Kali chronology), in India proper, between the end 
of the Mauryan Empire and the beginning of the Sunga empire. 
This kingless period, I think, was caused by outsiders during 
the period represented by these seven kings (Asroka, Jalauka, 
Damodara, Huska, Juska, Kani§ka and Abhimanyu) of Rsj. At 
this period India proper i. e. the northern India seems to have 
been under the sway of the outsiders. 

Let us see the chronological position of these seven kings as 
compared with the history of India proper. I have shown that 
the Mauryan Empire came to an end in 1413 B. C. and Pu^yamitra 
S’unga came to the throne in 1113 B. C. Therefore, this II king¬ 
less period had lasted from 1413 B. C. to 1113 B. C. Now I have 
put G Ill’s acc., that is. the end of Abhimanyu’s rule in 1082 B C. 
Therefore Airoka’s accession, according to MCM, will be in 1082 -I- 
(7X40)—280=c. 1362 B C. Now K1 says that Aaroka was haras¬ 
sed by the Mlecchas and he had propitiated S'iva to get a son, 
who extirpated these Mlecchas. Therefore, it is evident that some 
Mlecchas had become very powerful at this period. They had 
harassed the country of Kashmir. It is not impossible if they 
had overrun a large part of northern India. The fact that Jalauka,* 
the son of Aaoka had conquered the country upto Kanyakubja, 
may suggest that, that much portion of India, till then, was under 
tbe sway of these Mlecchas. If so, it would seem that soon after 
the breakdown of the Mauryan Empire in c. 1413 B. C., the 
Mlecchas had overrun and. held sway over the Northern India, 
till Jalauka extirpated them and himself became tbe master of all 
the land upto Kanauj. Jalauka is described,- in Raj, as a great 
emperor und he ruled, at least upto Kanauj in the Northern India. 

1. This Jal»uk§ is .taken to be the son of Asroka Man^a, but there is not 
a single ground for this assumption in tbe BudcUiist literature. In fact Asroka 
of R&i, was not As'okaManrya and therefore Jalaukft was not Asroka Maurya’s, 


son. 
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But the empire thus built up by JalaukS seems to bave passed 
aivay from the hands of his descendants, for we are told that 
Huska, a Turuska, succeeded Damodara the son of Jalauka. Pro¬ 
bably, Huska belonged to one of the Mleccha tribes which overran 
the Northern India and which were extirpated by Jalauka. At 
any rate, the Kashmir throne passed away to the family of Turuska. 
And the three kings (Huska, Juska and Kaniska) seem to have 
ruled over the entire portion of the Northern India ruled over by 
Jalauka and his son. For, K1 gives them a very peaceful time and 
that may suggest absence of conflicts. This sway over Northern 
India seems to have been finally lost in the last days of Abhimanyu 
(.‘>lst) or in the early days of GUI, (52nd) for we know that 
Pusyamitra S'utiga, whose number in Puranic post-Mbh chronology 
is 51st had built up an empire himself. 

Thus it seems that during the period represented by these 
seven kings (7x40 = 280) of Kashmir, a major portion of Northern 
India was under the dominence of outsiders. That is why this 
period from c. 1413 to c, 1113 B. C. (of 300 years) was taken by 
the Puranic chronologists as a kingless period. 

Not only were these disturbances in India caused by these 
outsiders, but there seems to have been a considerable ascendancy 
of the Bauddhas during this period, both in India proper and in 
Kashmir. And thus the Brahmanas, having neither the political 
ascendancy nor the religious supremacy, seem to have considered 
this period of 300 years as a gap in the political history of India 
proper. 

This religious condition is clearly recorded in Rsj. Asoka is 
described as a Buddhist, though he is described to have believed 
in S'aivism also. Then came Jalauka the successor of Atfoka. He 
was a staunch S'aivite, but Buddhists had harassed him and forced 
him to build at least one vihara in Kashmir. (I, 131-48). Thus, 
during the reigns of Aaroka and Jalauka, Buddhists seem to be 
trying to get royal patronage. After Jalauka came Damodara. We 
are not informed anything clearly about the religious condition in 
his days. But it is clear (I, 153-67) that Damodara himself was 
not a Buddhist and yet the Buddhists who had started spreading 
themselves in Kashmir, must have gone on becoming stronger and 
stronger. For, we are, next, told that during the days of Huska, 
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Ju^ and Kaniska, who followed Dimodara, Kashmir had positi¬ 
vely become Buddhist. Buddhism, then, became stHte-relision. KI 
clearly says: 

iiitrh ?wr srm: i 

ii i, i7i 

Then came Abhimanyu, who himself was a S'aiva, but Kl 
distinctly says that Buddhists were highly in power in his days. 

kit 5R3?TT * 13 : I 

srnTT#5i gf^T •nfem 11 i, 177 

Therefore, from Avoka to Abhimanyu i. e. for a period of 
about 300 years, Kashmir had not enjoyed Brahmanical faith 
without opposition. Every king from Asoka to Abhimanyu was, 
more or less, forced to acknowledge the power of Buddhism. But 
we must see this also. It was recognised as a state religion by 
Huska, Juska and Kaniska, who were Turuskas and therefore out- 
aiders. The other kings Asoka, Jalauka, Damodara and Abhimanyu 
were themselves S’aiva, but were forced to acknowledge the grow¬ 
ing power of Buddhism in more or less varying degrees. 

But after Abhimanyu came GUI, who, for a time, at least, 
made Brahmanism supreme in Kashmir. That is why Kl euologises 
him in the highest terms: 

*n!n«n»tT% murirt I, 185 

nfT STTOfl ^ twi I 

avrti ug: ll 186 

^ srsrgo^; i 

Jtwran 11 187 

b stsrnft Mqr»i-msw: t 

g it Iwt: u 188 

B«JW I 

wiBprt a^^rnsmt mllN 189 

%|: wIlsnqftR ^rtt ll 190 

U: »g?it ?l«iV I 

qq fr C iw it fi isi ftuwTWK l . II 191 
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This king GUI. is, here, described as spreading YktrSySgadi 
os before. He came as a saviour of Br.ihmanism. That is why 
he is compared to Rnghu. K1 very clearly says that, in his days, 
bhiksus (i. e. Buddhists ) and himadosas disappeared altogether. After 
a long period of about 300 years, Kashmir, once again, enjoyed 
unadulterated and unhampered Brahmanism. 

And this is quite in keeping with the history of India proper 
of that peroid. We know that Pulyamitra S'ubga was 51 st in 
Puranic Chronology and Abhimanyu was 51st in Kashmir Chrono¬ 
logy. I have put Pusyamitra’s rule from 113 B. C. to 1053 B. C., 
and Abhimanyu’s rule from 1122 B. C. to 1082 B. C. Thus Abhi¬ 
manyu was a contemporary of Pu§yamitra, and this contempurae- 
nity is corroborated indirectly from the internal evidence of Rsi 
Itself. K1 says that Mahabha§ya of PataSjali came to be studied 
in Kashmir in Abhimanyu’s days (I, 176). If, as is generally believ¬ 
ed Patafijali was a contemporary, of Pu§yamitra, this is not unlikely, 
on the contrary, it would suggest the contempuraenity of Abhi¬ 
manyu and Pusyamitra. 

Then came G III, whose unit I put from 1082 B. C. to 1042 
B. C. He might have been a junior contemporary of Pu 5 yamitra, 
or might have just followed him. Pusyamitra himself was a 
staunch follower and upholder of Brahmanism. He is said to have 
extirpated the Buddhists and the Jainas. The Buddhist power, 
therefore, definitely deteriorated in I lUia proper in the days of 
Pusyamitra. And, therefore, it was easier, for G III to send away 
the Buddhists from Kashmir also. 

All this shows clearly that these seven kings from Asoka to 
Abhimanyu, including Hu§ka, Ju§ka and Kanaka, fit in very well 
in the period of 300 years, which had been taken as a kingless 
period in India proper. 

For all these reasons, I do not take Kanifka of Raj to be the 
same as Kanaka Kushan^ And, Kl’s record, not only turns out to 
be very reliable, but provides us with much valuable Information 
and fills up most satisfactorily the II kingless period of 300 years 
in the Imperial history of Magadha. 

IV. Thus we have come upto G III. After G III, so far as I 
can see, the other period important from the point of view of 
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Indian history, is the period represented by the six king-names— 
Utpalaksa, Hirapyaksa, Hirapyakula, Vasukula, Miliirakula and B:ika, 
whose numbers are 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 respectively. I think that 
these six kings are the units which represent the III kingless 
period of 120 years, in the Imperial history of Magadha. I have 
placed this gap after the Kapvas and before the Andhras i. e. from 
1001 B. C. to 880 B. C. Let us see what are the dates of the above 
six kings. 

Let us see their dates, according MCM. In MCM, the individual 
regnal periods now found against the name of each of the kings 
are not to be considered. Let us, then apply MCM to these kings. 

But I should point out that MCM is likely to have changed 
in one respect, from the days of G III. I have shown that in the 
Puranic chronology, from the unit of Pusyamitra or even from 
Nandas, a king-unit was taken to have 20 years and not 40 years. 
Accordingly, I have shown that for the period of 277 years, 
comprising 112 years of the S'ungas, 45 years of the Kapvas and 
120 years of the III kingless period, the Purapas give 14 units 
(10 S'upgas and 4 Ka^vas) of 20 years each. I, therefore, say that 
in Kashmir chronology also, the caturyuga (i. e. the king-unit) of 
20 years was used from G III onwards. I have put G Ill’s acc in 
1082 B. C. From G III to Baka (both included) there are 13 king- 
names. That is, at the rate of 20 years per king-name, there had 
been 13X20=260 years from G Ill’s acc to Baka’s end. Therefore 
Baka’s end will be in 1082 — 260 = 822 B. C., and the 14 units 
(10 Sufigas + 4 Ka^vas) of Puranic chronology starting with Pusya¬ 
mitra bring us down to 1113—280 = 833 B. C. Thus these periods 
tally fairly well. 

Now I wish to point out that the four kings — Hiranyakula, 
Mukula, Vasukula and Mihirakula — are, as their names suggest, 
Hupas and they seem to have held sway over large portions of 
Northern India. About! Mihirakula, we are told that he had con¬ 
quered the whole of India, including Papaya, Cola, Lila, and eyen 
Ceylon. So that there is some evidence to say that the Kashmirian 
Huqa kings of this period had ruled over Northern India. That 
will show an absence of Imperial power in Northern India and I 
have already shown that for 120 years from 1001 B. C. to 880 B. C. 
there was a kingless period in the history of Magadha. Therefore, 
the rule of these Hupa kings fills up this gap of 120 years. 
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This discussion implies that (1) this Mihirakula is not the 
same as the later Mihirakula, the son of ToramSoa of the Erim 
Inscription, and (2) that a unit of 20 years has been followed in 
Kashmir chronology at this stage. 

But, here a likely objection might be raised. Before, in discu¬ 
ssing the period 2921 years upto Bly I have taken resort to a 
unit of 40 years upto Bly. How, then, can both the units—one of 
40 years and one of 20 years—be used for the same king-names ? 
The doubt is valid, and an answer may be attempted here. It seems 
that from Pusyamitra and Abhimanyu onwards both the units 
were followed. Unit of 20 years was used for the sub-periods of a 
yuga or a Manvantara. Whenever a yuga of 1000 years or 1200 
years was over or a Manvantara of 71 units of 40 years each, was 
over, it seems that they used to make longer chronological 
computations, but within that period of 1000 or 1200 or 2840 years, 
chronological computations seem to have been made on important 
occasions of change of dynasties etc. And for such sub-periods, 
they seem to have used the unit of 20 years and for the Manvantara 
computation or yuga computation they seem to have used the 
unit of 40 years. Therefore, when the longer computation of a 
yuga or a Manvantara was made, the number of kings which was 
already adjusted for the sub-periods (on the basis of a unit of 20 
years), would be readjusted once again; and out of the list (made 
on the basis of a unit of 20 years}, some (half the number of 
king-names) would be dropped. But in so doing, the kings who 
were well marked out in history or who were too near their own 
times, would not be dropped by the chronologists. 

Such a thing seems to have actually happened in Kashmir 
chronology. It seems that after Abhimanyu, they had calculated 
some sub-periods according to the unit of 20 years each and at 
least upto Baka, we have names preserved which are adjusted on 
the basis of 20 years’ unit. Then, when they adjusted in the days 
of Bly, they readjusted the whole chronology on the basis of 40 
years’..nniti^ because, as we shall see sooQi a Manvantara was over. 
At this time, they must have dropped soma names after Baka, . and 
TOme probably before G III. Thus, the double system of the unite 
seems to have been used in Kashmir chronology. We shall soon see 
that such a double system has been used upto Bal&ditya, but just 
now I wish to point out that there is a parallel in Puranic chro¬ 
nology also, of such a double system being used. 
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■ I iiave shown above how 14 king-namea (10 S'uhgas and 4 
Ksnvas) represent 14 units of 20 years each. After the Kapvas, 
we have Andhras. Now for the Andhras, Purapas give 456 years. 
456 years at the rate of 20 years’ unit will require 456 -s- 20 = 23 
king-names. And there is every evidence to show that the Puranas 
had once closed with the 23rd or 24th Andhra king-name. There¬ 
fore, I. say that the unit of 20 years was used upto the end of the 
Andhras. And yet we know that these same king-names (10 S'uAgas, 
4 Kinvas and all the Andhras) are taken as units of 40 years also. 
In the longer computation from Manu Vaivasvata to Sandrocottus. 
we are told that Indians had counted 6451 years or 6042 years 
for 153 kings. This works out at 40 years’ unit. This shows that 
for the longer computation (upto Sandrocottus i. e. Samudragupta in 
whose days, as in the days of Bly, a Manvantara had been over) 
tbe same king-names, which were once taken as units of 20 years each, 
have been taken as units of 40 years each. This would of course, 
mean that tbe longer computation has dropped some names some¬ 
where. We shall not enter into that detail here, but this provides us 
with a parallel. Therefore, what I have said about the double 
system in Kashmir chronology is not an isolated phenomenon, but 
is a part of a regularly organised method. 

I shall, now, show how the same double method is used upto 
Baladitya. We have seen earlier how kings from Pratapaditya to 
Mitfgupta represent units of 20 years each. But the individual 
regnal periods for these kings show number of years which are, 
almost in every case, greater than 20 years. Why is this ? I think 
that for one reason or other', they had made a longer computation 
for (die period from Pratapaditya upto Durlabhaka on tbel>asi$ of 40 
3 'ears' unit ! put Pratapaditya’s acc in 240 B. C. and Darlabhaka’s 
end in 558 A. D.' Therefore, from PratSpSditya to Durlabhaka 
had passed 240+S58—798 years. For these 798 years are given 
64-ll-1^2e‘19 king-names. And' we can-see that 19th unit (of 40 

' 1. I think dwt diis longer computotion was made on the occatioin of the 
completion of a yoga, of UOP yem 1 Itavr shown dmt one yoga bad been 
over in 776 A. D. Therriore another yoga will he' over in 120(h776*4M A. D. 
And 1 diink ^t this date fell Just before Bftl&ditya’s aco. Therefore they 
had calculated upto him on the basis of 40 years and some one has brought it 
down to Durlabhak’s end, cOuning 1200 years from-676'B, C (which is the 
start of yoga proper) i. e. 12B0 l^76 * Sit A. a date which falb during 
DurlaUiak’s rule. 
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years) was over but not the 20th in the days of Darlabhaka. Thus 
even here we find this double system used. 

V. We shall, now, discuss the period of 300 years given to 
Ra^aditya TuSjina. 

About this rule of RapSditya, Hasan, as is already noted by 
me, gives six kings after NarendrSditya, then Rapaditya, who is 
given a rule of 60 years, then one more king and then Vikrama> 
ditya. This means that according to Hasan’s version, after Naren- 
draditya there were six king-names i. e. 6X40=240 years and then 
came Rapaditya on the throne. Putting the end of NarendrAditya’s 
rule in 54 A. D. {See Table), we can put Raijaditya's acc. in 54+ 
240 = 294 A. D. Then, according to Hasan, Rap^itya ruled for 60 
years i. e. from 294 A. D. to 354 A. D. Then, one more unit is 
given by Hasan and two more by Kl, till the rise of Karkoja 
dynasty. Therefore the rule of Karkuta dynasty started in 354 A. D. 
+ 120 » 474 A.D. 

Thus the real gap between Narendraditya and Rapaditya will 
lie of 240 years from 54 A. D. to 294 A. D. (the date of Rapa- 
ditya’s acc.). I suggest that this gap of 240 years was filled up by 
the Kadpheses and the Kushanas. 

Now I find that there is enough scope for outside domination 
in Kashmir in the first two nnd a half centuries of Christian era. 
We have seen that Vikramaditya (of Ujjain) died and. Mat^gupta 
abdicated in 56 B- C. Thus Pravarasena II came to the throne in 
56 B. C. According to Kl, Pravarasena II. seems to have been a 
really great king. He seems to have ruled from Bihar to SurSslra 
and from Kashmir to Malava {Rsj, III, 324-31). This was truly 
an empire. At this period therefore Kushanas could not be in 
power. Pravarasena II is given a rule of 60 years. After Pravara¬ 
sena II came Yudhi^lhira and then Narendraditya, whose rule thus 
would come to an end in 54 A.D. Kl says that these three kings were 
very powerful. That means that the empire established by Prava- 
^ena 11,-. lasted upto 54. A. D. But by 54 A. D., iiCi by the. time; 
of Narendraditya’s death, Kadpheses I had been;powerful and start¬ 
ed being felt in India proper also. Soon after, Viina conquered 
India upto Benares and Mathura. That. meaPs that Kashmir kings 
lost their hold over India and sooP after the death of Narendra¬ 
ditya, Kashmir fell under the sway of the Kadpheseses. 
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I believe that Kani;ka Kushana came to power in c. 150 A. D. 
and Kushana empire in India lasted upto c. 250 A. D. Therefore 
from 54 A. D. to c 250 A. D. Kashmir was under the sway of 
Kadpheseses and Kushanas. It seems that Kushan power lingered on 
in Kashmir upto 294 A. D., in which year rose Rapaditya who 
once again established an empire. That even during this period 
of 240 years, the local Kashmir princes were trying to get their 
power back is shown by the following. According to Hieun Tsang 
(Watters I. p. 278-9) “ we are told that after Kaniska’s death, a 
native dynasty had arisen in Kashmir and its sovereign had become 
a persecutor of Buddhism. Hereupon the king of Himatala, who 
was S'aki’a by descent and a zealous Buddhist, determined to drive 
the cruel Kritya king from his throne and restore Buddhism. By 
a strategem, he succeeded in killing the king of Kashmir. He then 
banished the chief minister of the court and reinstated sovereignity 
and at Yuvan-chwang’s time the country had no faith in Buddhism 
and gove itself up to other sects.” 

This shows that (1) Kanifka did hold sway over Kashmir, 
(2) Some time after Kaniska's death, i. e. after the end of Kani§ka’s 
dynasty a native prince regained Kashmir. (3) This native prince 
was killed by another Buddhist king (king of Himatala) and finally, 
(4) once again Kashmir came under the sway of kings following 
Brahmanism. I think that these stages preserve the details of the 
vicissitudes of the history of Kashmir from c. 54 A. D. to c. 400 
A, D. I put the downfall of the Kushan dynasty in c. 248 A. O. 
Sometime after this i. e. in c. 294 A. D. Rapaditya freed the 
country of Kashmir from the Kushan rule. But titis Raqaditya in 
his turn seems to have been defeated by the king of Himatala. 
According to Hieun Tsang Himatala, the king of Tukhara assas* 
sinated the native Kritya king in the 600th year after Buddha's 
death (see Watters I, p. 278). In the next Chapter, I have given the 
latest date of Buddha's death as 243 B C. According to that date 
Himatala’s victory over Kashmir would be placed in 600—243=* 
327 A. D. I have placed Rapaditya’s acc. in c. 294 A. D., so that 
it is not impossible if Rapsditya was defeated by the king of 
Himatala in c. 327 B. C. But this victory of the king of Himatala 
was short-lived, for soon the successor of Rapsditya, whose name 
seems to have been Vinayaditya, -sent the foreigners out of the 
country. Thus the empire built up by RapSditya was continued, 
after a short break by Vinaygditya. 
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Both RaqSditya and VinaySditya are considered to have been 
great kings and great protectors of Brahnoanism. Foreign domina* 
tion in Kashmir had started from 54 A. D. and continued till 294 
A. D. i. e. for about two and a half centuries. It was at the end 
of this long period of foreign domination that Rapaditya, like G III> 
came and delivered the native country from outside rule. That is 
why K1 describes Ranaditya as a great emperor and saviour of 
Kashmir. He says: 

ii m, 472 

aar: ii 473 

This praise is couched in the same language as the one in 
which G III is praised. Rapaditya seems to have foiight many a 
battle (III, 386-9). He seems to have married the daughter (named 
Raparambha) of a Cola king named Ratisena (III, 432-6). This 
would show that the sphere of his influence reached far and wide, 
and we can easily assume that he had put down the final vestiges 
of the Kushan power and had been a regular emperor of Northern 
India. The empire thus built up had prospered upto the days of 
Baladitya, for he is said to have added Bengal to his empire 
(III, 479-80). Rapaditya was a great king. He, like GUI and 
Pusyamitra came at the end of a long-period of outside domination 
and ousted these outsiders from his land and re-established the 
empire founded by Pravarasena II. The very fact that he is 
described in superlative terms shows that he must have liberated 
his people from the yoke of foreigners. Thus we can successfully 
account for the abnormal period of 300 years given to Rapgditya. 
What has happened is this that, as in Puranic chronology, so in 
Kashmir chronology, chronologists have refused to recognise the 
foreign rule and added the whole period of foreign domination to 
Rapiditya’s unit. 

Of course, if we are to believe in Hieun Tsang, Rausditya 
seems to have been defeated and even murdered by the king of 
Himatnla in 327 A. D. But, as I have said above, soon histsuccesr 
sor Vinayaditya defeated the king of Himatala and continued the 
empire re-established by Rnpaditya. That is why, as Pt. Kaul 
informs us (sanoe, p. 202), ‘feven upto now his name is a house¬ 
hold word among the Kashmiris and is remembered as to have 
been a most virtuous and noble king of Kashmir.” 
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Thus can we explain the perioid of 300 years Riyen to RauS> 
tUtya. ' . 

VI. I have said in the beginning of this Chapter that MCM has 
been used in Kashmir chronology. We have found ample evidence 
of this in considering the various details of Kashmir chronology. 

I shall however, sum up this evidence here. 

(1) We have found that original figures of 2019 years, and 
2921 years for the two periods had been based upon MCM, first 
(upto G Ill’s acc.) on the basis of 51 king>names and the second 
(upto Ely’s acc.) on the basis of 73 king-names. 

(2) We have seen that the calculation made according to 
MCM, which puts Abhimanyu in 1122*1082 B. C. and G III in 
1082-1042 B. C. is corroborated by the synchronism of Abhimanyu 
and G III with Pu§yamitra. This synchronism is also proved by 
the Mahabh^iya being first introduced in Kashmir in the days of 
.Abhimanyu, who was a contemporary of Pufyamitra. 

(3) We find 20 king-names from G III to Bly (excluded). 
These 20 king-names will give a period of 800 years, and we have 
seen that in the original calculation, 802 years had been taken as 
elapsed from the acc. of G III to the acc. of Bly. 

(4) We find that Kashmir chronologists had .computed the 
long periods twice, once in the days of G III, and then in the 
days of Bly. Why did they select these two king’s rules for com¬ 
puting general periods (of 2019 years and 2921 years) ? I shall 
explain, (it The first general period was computed in the days of 
G Ill and this king was a contemporary of Pu^yamitra. In their 
days there had been a general reconstruction and revision of all 
the questions, It is quite likely that they made a general compu¬ 
tation to mark the beginning of a period of resuciated Brahma¬ 
nism. (ii) The second computation was made in the days of Bly. 
His number in Kashmir chronology is 72nd from G II (thus:— 51 
kings :from G II to G Ill’s acc 4- 21 kings from G III to Bly). Now 
as 1 have said earlier G II was at the same step as Parik^t. There¬ 
fore G II’s number like that of Parik^it. was 72nd from Mann 
Vaisvasvata. And, as in the case of Puranic chronology, so in the 
case of Kashmir chronology, a new Manvantara was taken as 
started with the 72nd unit i. e. with Pariksit and G II. A Manva¬ 
ntara was taken to have 71 units. So, the new Manavantara start¬ 
ed with G II came to an end with the acc. of Bly, whose number, 
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as we have seen, was 72nd from G 11. It was for this reason of 
closing a Manvantara that the Kashmir chronologists marked off 
the chronological period upto Bly’s acc. as distinct and made a 
general computation upto Bly*s acc. 

(5) We have seen how MCM with 40 years' unit has been 
used in the case of 20 kings from G III to Bly's acc. We have also 
seen that MCM with 20 years’, unit has beep used for these same 
king-names, at least for the 14 king-names beginning with Abhimanyu 
and ending with Baka. We have also seen how this employ¬ 
ment of 20 years’ unit at this period in Kashmir is seen corrobora¬ 
ted by a similar employment of 20 years' unit in the Puranic 
chronology from Pusyamitra to the end of the Andhras. 

(6) We have seen how MCM with 20 years' unit has been 
used from Pratapaditya to Mat^gupta. Taking Pratapaditya’s acc. 
in 240 B. C., we get Matrgupta’s acc. in 6o B. C., by taking 180 
years for the 9 king-names from Pratapaditya to Toram^a. And 
4 years' rule of Matrgupta puts his abdication and Harsa Vikrama's 
death in 56 B. C. And we have seen that this date is corroborated 
from both the ends. 

(7) We have seen how MCM with 40 years* unit has been 
used from Pravarasena II to Ourlabhaka. For these 8 king-names, we 
have taken 320 years. Adding to these 320 years, the 300 years 
of the interregnum caused by the Kadphesses and Kushans, we get 
620 years. And we have seen that this period of 620 years worked 
out according to MCM and corroborated by Hasan's version) gives 
us a date of Jayaditya, which is supported by an almost over¬ 
whelming evidence. 

(8) We have also seen that 340 years for Rapaditya as taken 
by us, are accounted for by Hasan’s version in accordance with 
MCM. Hasan gives 7 king-names + 60 years for Rapaditya’s rule 
i. e. 280 + 60 =* 340 years in all. 

All these points definitely and conclusively prove that Kashmir 
chronology, upto Durlabhnka, has been based upon MCM. 



CHAPTER TWO 


VARIOUS CHRONOLOGICAL COMPUTATIONS 

I 

There is one aspect of the Ancient Indian Chronological system, 
which is very important and therefore worth properly under¬ 
standing. While considering the post-Mbh Magadha chronology, I 
have shown, on the authority of Arrian and the Puraoas that the 
Purauic Chronologists have considered three periods as Republican 
or Kingless periods. These three periods, I have shown, had occurred 
thus: (1) First kingless period of 350 years had occurred after the 
S'aisunagas and before the Nandas. In fact from the accession of 
Mahananda (S'aiiunaga) to the accession of MahSpadma Nanda, 
350 years had elapsed and the whole of that period had been taken 
as a kingless period. (2) Second kingless period of 300 years had 
occurred after the Mauryas and before the S'uugas. (3) Third 
kingless period of 120 years had occurred after the ^uhgas and 
before the KaQvas. 

_ Now, witb regard to these kingless periods, the important 
point to be remembered is this that in one school of Puraoas 
(represented by Vayu-Brahmap^a) these years of the kingless periods 
were altogether ignored i. e. total dynastic periods showed so many 
years less, while in the other school (most probably represented 
by the Bhavifya)' these years were either distributed in the total 
dynastic periods of the preceding or following dynasty, or were 
added to the total of one single dynasty. Thus, we find that the 
PuriQs give 1150 years or 1500 years between Parik;it and 
Mahapadma’s accession. These two figures represent the two above- 
noted schools. Those that give 1500 years, give 360 or 363 years 
to the Sai^unSgas and thus adjust the 350 years of the first king- 
less period, which occurred before Mahiphdma’s accession. Others 
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who give 1150 years, simply ignore the 350 years of the first 
kingless period, and give or originally gave 10 or 12 years to the 
Sailunagas. Thus, here, we find t^o schools of the Purapas, one 
which includes and adjusts the 350 years of the kingless period in the 
scheme of its chronology, and the other which ignores and omits 
to include the years of t le kingless period. 

This pract ce is continued later also. We have also found 
that one Puranic school omits the other two periods of 420 years 
and the other school includes and adjusts the two periods of 420 
years. 

Thus in the days of the Andhras and later there will exist 
these two schools; and the result will be that one school, by 
omitting to include 770 (350 + 300 + 120) years of these three 
periods, will brin down the date of any given incident, say of 
the Mbh war by 770 years. This is a point worth grasping fully. 
I shall explain what I mean. In the days of Mahapadma Nanda, one 
school placed Mbh war l.iiio years before Mahapadma’s accession 
and the other school by omitting to include 350 years the First 
Kingless period, placed it 1150 years before Mahapadma’s accession. 
This difference, as I have explained, was caused by inclusion or 
non*inclusion of the 350 years of the First Kingless Period. In 
the days of the Sudgas, besides these 350 years, 300 years of 
the Second Kingless period (which occurred between the Maury is 
and the Sudgas) will be included by one school and will not be 
included by the other school. The position, then, will be this. In 
the days of the Sudgas, the chronologists had to add (86 my figure 
for the Nandas + 137 years for the Mauryas + 300 years of the 
Second Kingless period =) 523 years to the earlier totals upto the 
accession of Mahipadma. They had two such totals viz., 1150 and 
1500 years. Again, even out of t.iese 523 years, one school will 
add all the 523 years and the other only 223 years, omitting the 
300 years (of the second gap). Both these—223 or 553-may be added 
either to 1150 or to 1500. Thus there would be so many possibilities 


1150 

1150 

1.500 

1500 

523 

223 

523 

223 

1673 

1373 

2023 

1723 


Thus in the days of the S'udgas according to different calcula* 
tions, the Mbh war may be taken as earlier to the accession of 
Pusyamitra by 1673 or 1373 or 2023 years. 
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Again in the days of the Andbras they will have to adjust the 
112 years of thd S'uh^as, 120 years of the Third Kingless Period 
and 45 years of the Kaqvas i. e. in all 277 years. But, to the four 
totals given above ( which all may be separately current in their 
days), one school will add all these 277 years and the other 
school will add only 157 years omitting 120 years of the Third 
Kignless Period. Thus we may have: 

2023 2023 1723 1723 1673 1673 1373 13^3 

277 257 277 157 277 157 277 157 

2300 2280 2000 1880 1950 1830 1650 1530 

Thus in the days of the first Andhra, Mbh war may be taken 
to have happened before 2300, 22S0, 2000, 1880. 1950, 1830, 1650, 
or 1530 years. 

Thus the Mbh war or any other incident will be brought down 
by 350 years or 300 years or 120 years or {350 + 300) = 650 years 
or (350 + 120) = 470 years or (300 + 120) = 420 years or by 
(350 + 300 + 120) = 770 years. This omission is a very peculiar 
but a very important point to bear in mind, while considering the 
question of Ancient Indian Chronology. 

Along with this there is one other point to be understood. 
Kalhapa, in his Rajatarahgipi (I, 51 ff) has noted that there were 
two views current about the date of the Mbh war-one school 
placed the Mbh war in 3101 B. C. and the other in 2448 B. C., 
thus showing a difference of 653 years. While examining the 
ancient Kashmir Chronology I have shown that the difference 
sometimes was taken to be of 653 years and sometimes of 753 years. 
This difference of 100 years was due to the 100 years of Kali- 
Sandhya. This difference of 653 or 753 years in the date of the 
Mbh war was not due to the omission or non-omission of one of 
the above Kingless Periods- It was entirely due to a misunderstanding 
of the verse asanmaghasu etc. But this difference having arisen, the 
date of the Mbh war and of any other incident may be brought 
down by 653 or 753 years. But it may also be lowered by 653 or 
753 years plus any number of years from the above list viz; 350, 
300, 120, 650, 470..420 or ^770. Thus..the date may be lowered by 
653 or 753 or by 350+653—/Or 753, 300 + 653 or 7.53, 120+653 
or 753, 650+653 or 753, 470+653 or 753, 420+653 or 753 or 
770+653 or 753. These are all possibilities, though all of them 
are not seen as actually occurring in chronological calculations. But 
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I have found that lowering the dafe bp 350 yeara or by 420 years 
or by 770 years or by 653 years or by 753 years or by 770+653 
= 1423 years or by 770+753 = 1523 years is actually seen in certain 
chronological computations. 

Before proceeding further, I must say that the Puranic colcula* 
tions, show omissions of only (one or more) the Kingless periods 
(as we have seen above), the Kashmir calculations of only t>53 or 
753 years, but the Buddhistic and Jain calculations show omissions 
of the three periods or of 653 or 753 years or of the combina¬ 
tions of both. I shall show this by examining some Buddhistic 
nnu Jain chronological computations. 

l^t us first consider the question of the date of Buddha’s 
death. The modern scholars, consistent with the modem scheme 
of ancient Indian chronology, put this date in c. 525 B. C. But 
Buddhist tradition as prevalent in various parts of Asia, has noted 
n number of dates for Buddha’s death. I shall first note down nil 
such dates, as have, so far, come to my knowledge. 

(1) Fa Hein says that at the time when he wrote, 1497 years 
had elapsed since the death of Buddha. Fa Hein was in India from 
405-411 A. D. So he must have made this statement some time 
after 411 A. D. Thus, according to bis calculations the period of 
Buddha's death will be somewhere nearer 1497--411 = 1086 E C. 

(2) Hiuen Tsang notes that in his days (c. 640 A.D.) there were 
various views held about the date of Buddha’s death. ’’There are 
also,” the pilgrim adds, "differences of statement as to the time 
which had elapsed since the Buddha’s death, some authorities giving 
above 1200 years, some 1300, some 1500 and some only 900 and 
under 1000 ’’. (Watters, ii, P. 28). Thus according to these dif¬ 
ferent views, the date of Buddha’s death will be approximately 
either (1500-640=) 860 B C. or (1300-640=) 660 B.C. or (1200 
—640 = ) 560 B. C. or (900—640=) 260 B. C. We should remember 
that the pilgrim gives round numbers only and therefore these 
dates are approxioiate and not exact. 

(3) It is said that Chinese tradition in general, puts Buddha’s 
death in 638 or 639 B,C. 

(4) Traditions in Ceylon, Burma, Siam. Assam etc. generally 
put Buddha’s death in 544 or 543 B. C. 
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(5) Max Muller has given ^ as many as 14 dates current in 
Tibetan chronology. They are 2422 B. C , 2148 B. C., 2139 B. C., 
2135 B. G, 1310 B. C . 1060 B. C., 884 B. C , 882 B. G. 880 B. C., 
837 R C., 752 B. C.. 653 B. C., 576 B. G and 546 B. C. 

In the vast Buddhistic literature scattered over vaster area, it 
is likely that there are preserved some more dates, but they have 
not come to my knowledge. I shall therefore arrange these dates 
in proper order. 

2422 B.G. 2148 B. G, 2139 B G. 2135 B. G, 1310 B.G. 1086 
B. G, 1060 B. C., 884 B. C., 882 B. C„ 880 B. C., 860 B. C., 857 
B. C., 752 B. C., 660 B. G, 653 B. C , 639 B. G. 638 B. C., .576 
B. C.. 560 B. C., 546 B. G, 544 B. C., 543 B. C., and 260 B. C. 

Thus we get more than 20 dates for Buddha’s death. Add to 
this the date (487 B. G) arrived at from the Cantonese evidence. 
Out of all these dates the modern scholars accept 487 B C. or 543 
B. C., or any date (of their own creation) somewhere nearer these 
dates. They summarily reject all the other dates. Th^y do not 
even condescend to consider and note most of these dates. It has 
never occurred to them to explain, even while rejecting them, why 
and how these different dates had become current. Their attitude 
in this respect has been one of grossest negligence. But I think that 
in any scientific inquiry, we should not brush aside any traditions 
or traditional calculations so unceremoniously. It is true that when 
there is so much confusion and conflict, it becomes not only our right 
but our duty to select any one as correct; but I think that it is 
not enough to select and support tlie tradition which we consider 
to be correct, but it is also necessary to explain how and why the 
other traditions came into existence. Traditions however wild 
and fantastic, never come into existence without sufficient reasons: 
and it is the duty of a student to find out these reasons. For 
want of material or knowledge it may, sometimes, happen that we 
are not able to find out the reasons; but then our inquiry so far 
should be taken as incomplete. 

In the present instance, I think all these different dates can be 
satisfactorily explained. I have already said that a great amount 
of chronological confusion is likely to have ensued on account of 

1. A HMtrf •/ Aneitmt StutkrU Ultraturt, p. 139. He bee noted these detes 
in a foot-note and has said that they are given in a Tibetan Grammar by 
Csoma. I have not SMn the Tibetan Grammar. Ctee can be more definite 
only after seeing the original 
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the inclusion or non-inclusion of the various number of years 
noted above. I shall now explain these dates on that basis. But 
before that I shall state the correct date of Buddha’s death 
according to my views. 

I have put MahSnanda’s accession in 1986 B. C. and that of 
Chandragupta Maurya in 1550 B. C. Then according to Buddhist 
tradition, Chandragupta ruled for 24 years and Bindusara for 28 
years. Thus Aioka’s coronation happened in 1550-52=1498 B. C. 
Now the Buddhist tradition says that Asoka was coronated 218 
years after Buddha’s death. This will put Buddha’s death in 
1498+218= 1716 B. C. But Buddha flourished earlier than Maha- 
nanda, whose accession I put in 1986 BC. Therefore, 1 think that 
the figure 218 does not include 350 years of the First Kingless 
Period. If we add these 350 years, we get 1716 + 350 = 2066 B. C. 
ns the the date of Buddha’s death. And I submit that thi.<! is the 
correct date of Buddha’s death. 

But this date seems to come in conflict with one calculation. 
MahavaBsa records that Ajata^atru ruled for 24 years after the 
death of Buddha. Then Udayibhadda ruled for 16 years, then the 
sons of Udayi ruled for 8 years, then Naga Dasaka ruled for 24 
years and then Susunaga was elected who ruled for 18 years. Then 
MahSnanda came to the throne. This gives us 24+16+8+24+18 
= 90 years from Buddha’s death to the accession of Mahananda. 
I have put Mahananda’s accession in 1986 B. C. Therefore, according 
to this calculation, Buddha’s death will be in 1986+90 = 2076 B.C. 
and I have put it in 2066 B. C. Thus here there is a difference 
of 10 years. 1 think that the error is caused by taking 18 instead 
of 8 years for Susu(Sisu)naga. But I suggest that let us take 
2066 B. C. as the real date of Buddha’s death and see how it fits 
in with the subsequent adjustments in the date of Buddha’s death. 

Now let us examine the various dates of Buddhanirvlhia given 
above. (1) Fa Hein’s date is c. 1086 B. C. I suggest that the tradi> 
tion that Fa Hein had followed omitted 653 years plus 350 years 
of the- First Kingless Period. .If so the date of Buddha’s death which 
originally was 2066 B. C., will be brought down to 2066-(653+350 
= 1003)= 1063 B. C. Fa Hein’s date is somewhere nearer 1086 EC. 
There is a difference of 23 years between the two dates. It can 
be explained if we suppose that Fa Hein made his statement not in 
411 A. D.. but in 434 A.D., which is' not unlikely. 
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(2) Hiueti Tsang has given four dates—860 B. C., 660 B. C., 560 
B. C., and 260 B. C. These are, as we have seen, approximate dates. 
Now let' us see how these four different dates have come into 
existence. One who omits 420 years (of the Second and the Third 
Kingless Periods) + 753 years i. e. 1173 . years in all, will get 2066 
— 1173=893 B.C. as the date of Buddha’s death and this is appro¬ 
ximately the same as 860 B. C. Again, one who omits 770 years 
< of the three gaps) -f 653 years i. e, 1423 years in all, will get 
2066—1423 = 643 B. C as the date of Buddha’s death and it is 
approximately the same as 660 B. C. Similarly, one who omits, 
770-f753 i. e. 1523 years in all, will get 543 B. C. as the date of 
Buddha’s death, which is approximately the same as 560 E. C. Thus 
we can explain three out of the four dates current in the days of 
the pilgrim. We can also explain the last date i. e. c. 260 B. C. 
Though the Puranic traditions after the Andhras are at present 
almost lost to us, we find that in the Kashmir chronology, there 
had been a period of 300 years which was taken as Kingless. This 
period, as I have shown, bad occurred from 56 A. D. to 356 A. D. 
It is represented in the chronology of Kalhapa, by the 300 years 
given to the rule of Ranaditya. It seems that at a later date some 
one omitted these 300 years also and thus the date of Buddha’s 
death came down by further 300 years. That is, in this latest 
stage, they will omit 770-+-753+300= 1823 years in all and thus 
the date will be 2066 —1823=243 B. C., which is approximately 
the same as 260 B. C. 

(3) General date for Buddha’s death in Chinese tradition is 
638 or 639 B. C. Now, by omitting 770 + 653 = 1323 years, we 
get 2066 — 1323 = 643 B. C. This shows a difference of 4 years. 
This difference of 4 years is caused by a further omission of the 
first 4 years of Asoka’s rule, during which he was not coronated. 
That is, someone took these four years as a kingless period and, 
therefore, deducted them from the general computation and thus 
got 638 B. C. as the date of Buddha’s death. 

(4) Traditions in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, Assam etc. generally 
put Buddha^s death in 543 & C It is now clear that this calculs' 
tion omits 770 + 753 •= 1523 years and thus gets 2066 — 1523 = 
543 B. C. 

Considerations so far made bring out the following facts: 
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(1) The original date of Buddha's death was 2066i E C. and 
not 2076 B. C., as it is 2066 B. C., which by the various omis* 
sions, yields the various current dates, particularly the dates 643 
R C. and 543 B. C. If the original date had been 2076 B. C., the 
current date would have been 553 B. C. and not 543 B. C. Thus the 
difference of 10 years was caused by taking 90 instead of 80 years 
between Buddha’s death and Mahananda’s accession. 

(2) Buddhist chronologists have based their calculations after 
omitting 653 or 753 years and / or by omitting one or more or all 
the Kingless Periods. 

(3) We also find that a difference of 4 years was caused by 
the Kingless Period of 4 years that had elapsed between the acces¬ 
sion and the formal coronation of Asoka. 

(4) We find dates like 638 or 639 B. C. and 544 or 543 B. C. 
This difference of one year is, I think, caused by the starting 
point of the era, as we find in the case of Vikrama era (56 B. C. 
or 57 B. C.). 

(5) Thus, in considering further, we may find a difference of 
4 or 10 years or of 3 or 9 years or of 1 year, in any calculation 
due to any of the above misunderstandings. 

Bearing this in mind, I shall, now, explain the various dates 
given by Max Muller. But before that I think it will be convenient 
if we tabulate all the possible dates of Buddha’s death which 
might be arrived at by the omission of 653 or 753 and/or of the 
Kingless Periods. I shall, therefore, here, give a consolidated table 
for the various possible dates (though all may not be found emp¬ 
loyed in actual practice) of Buddha’s death. 


B. C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

R C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

B.:C. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

2066 

2066 

2066 

2066 

2066 

2066 

2066 

2066 

3.50 

300 

120 

650 

470 

420 

770 

653 

1716 

1766 

1946 

1416 

1596 

1646 

1296 

1413 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

100 

1063 

1113' 

1293 

763 

943 ■ 

993 

643 

1313. 

100 

lOO 

100 

100 

100 

idb 

100 


963 

10i3 

1193 

6n3 

843 

893 

543 



300 

243 B. C. 
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Keeping in mind that any one of these dates is possible to be 
misunderstood as the date of Buddha's death, due to various omis* 
sions, let us now examine the dates given by Max Miller. I think 
1 shall be able to explain all the dates except the first i. e. 2422 B. C. 

I think that the three dates 2148 B. C., 2139 B. C., and 2139 
B. C, are not the dates of Buddha’s death but are the dates of his 
birth. (I have not seen the original Tibetan texts on which these 
dates are based and that is a positive handicap.) He is supposed 
to have lived for 82 or 83 years. My date of his death is 2055 
B. C.; add to this 82 and we get 2055 1 -82=2148 B. G. as the date 
of his birth. The other date 2139 B, C. is less by 9 and third 
date —2135 B. C.— is still less by 4 years. But we liave seen 
that a difference of 9 or 4 years may be expected. 

Then we take up 1310 B. C. In the table we have a date 
which is 1313 B. C. and between these two dates there is a 
difference of 3 years i. e. of 4 years which is caused by Asoka’s 
Kingless Period. 

Similarly, in our table we have a date 1053 B. C. and in Max 
Muller’s list, we have a date 10 0 B. C. They are the same, the 
difference of 3 years being explained as above. 

Then we have got in Max Muller’s list, 884 B. C., 882 B C., 
880 R C. and 837 B. C. In the ab >ve table, we have a date 893 
B. C. 884 R C. is less by 9 and 880 less by further 4 years. 8S2 
B. C. is due to some confusion. Similarly, I cannot exactly 
explain the date 837 B. C. unless there has been a double deduction 
of 3 (3+3 = 6) from 843 B. C., a date which we find in our table. 
But the difference is not big and there might have been any sort 
of confusion. 

Then we have 752 B. C. in Max Muller’s list and 743 B. C. 
in oiir table showing a difference of 9 years, which is to be 
expected. 

Similarly"553 B.'C. of Max Muller’s list shows a“ differen6fe of 
10 years when compared with 543 B, C. of. the Table and 545 
B. C of Max'Muller’s list shows a difference of 3 years when 
compared with 543 B. C. of our Table. Both these may bs expected. 

Thus on-an examination of the various dates of Buddha’s 
death, we find that they are all explainable on the assumption of 
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2066 B. C. as the real date of Buddha’s death and on the assumption 
of the theory propounded by me, of the omission or non-omission 
of the various periods. These considerations, therefore show that 
the omission or non-omission (the two schools ) of which I have 
talked in the beginning of this paper are actually found employed 
in various calculations. This is also proved by some other consi¬ 
derations, but before I take up those, I should remark that so far 
as the date of Buddha’s death is concerned, over and above the 
confusions noted above, there is a possibility of some other type 
of confusion. Certain dates may be as important in the life of 
Buddha e. g. the date of his birth, or of his abandoning the house, 
or of his first getting Buddhahood, or of his first sermon, or of 
his death. And any one of these dates may be, through confusion, 
taken as the date of his death. But in this case the maximum 
difference will Ije of 82 or 84 years. 

As we find many dates for Buddha’s death, so we find more 
than one date current for certain other incidents also. Let ns take 
Aioka's date. 

Max Muller ( Hist, of Ancient San. Lit. P, 134-5) has noted 
that the Chinese chronicles put Atfoka (i. e. Atoka’s accession or 
coronation) in 850 B. C. or 750 B. C. According to the modern 
historians who put Aaroka in c. 275 B. C., these two dates will 
remain unexplained. They will simply ignore them. I have, however, 
put Atfoka’s coronation in 1498 B. C. Therefore taking 1498 B, C. 
as the correct date of his coronation let us see how these two date.<; 
are arrived at. I think that these two dates were obtained by 
omitting 653 or 753 years. If we deduct 653 or 753 from 1498, 
we get 845 B. C. or 745 B. C. as Anoka’s date. These will be the 
dates of his coronation. Therefore his accession, which was earlier 
by 4 years will be in 849 B. G or 749 B. C., and these are the 
years given by the Chinese Chronicles (850 and 750 B. C.). the 
difference of one year having been already explained by me. 

Max Muller has also noted that the Ceylonese chroniclers put 
Aioka’s date in 315 B. C. Now this date is clearly based on the 
usual date of Buddha’s death viz. 543 B. C. But if we deduct 218 
(which is known to be the interval between Buddha’s death and 
Atoka), from 543 B. C.> we get 325 B. C. and not 315 B. C> as the 
date of . Atoka. This shows the difference of 10 years which we 
have noted earlier. 
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Let us consider the date of Kanaka. 

(1) Rsjdtaruiigivil Ui 170) puts Kaniska 150 years after Bud¬ 
dha’s death. This Kaniska is not Kaniska Kushava, but an earlier 
Kaniska who ruled in Kashmir. Kalhana puts the accession of 
Gonanda III in 1182 B. C., but, 1 have earlier shown that the ac¬ 
cession of Gonanda III is to be put in 1082 B. C. and not in 1182 
B.C. Before Ginanda III ruled Abhimanyu and before Abhimanyu 
ruled Kaniska. Thus Kaniska’s accession will be according to MCM, 
80 years earlier i. e. in 1082 + 80 = 1162 B. C. Therefore, Kaniska 
really came (2066 — 1162=) 904 years after Buddha’s death. But in 
Kalhana’s chronology, either 653 or 753 years have been omitted 
throughout. If we deduct 753 from 904 we get 157 years. That 
is why Kalhatia says that Kaniska came 150 years after Buddha’s 
death. 

(2) According to certain Chinese traditions Kani§ka came 700 
years after Buddha’s death. This refers to Kaniska Kushago. I put 
this Kani§ka's accession in c. 150 A. D. Taking 543 B. C. as the 
date of Buddha’s death, this Kaniska will be 543 + 150 = 693 
years or in round numbers 700 years later than Buddha’s death. 

(3) Hiuen Tsang (I, P. 203) puts Kaniska 400 years after 
Buddha’s death. This calculation is based upon 243 B. C. as the 
date of Buddha’s death. Taking Buddha’s death to be in 243 B. C. 
Kaniska will be 243 + 150 = 393 or in round number 400 years 
later than Buddha’s death. 

One Ceylonese tradition puts Chandragupta Muurya’s accession 
to be 162 years after the death of Buddha. {indicM Culture ii, p. 560) 

1 put Chandragupta Maurya’s accession in 1550 B. C. Add to this 
162 and 350 of the First Kingless Period, and we get 1550-1-162+ 
350 = 2062 B. C. as the date of Buddha’s death. My date for 
Buddha’s death is 2066 B. C. This only means that this difference 
of four years is caused by not counting the first four years of 
Anoka’s reign. 

All these considerations^ I think are enough to make it clear 
that Buddhist chronology has been adjusted at several periods and 
the method of adjustments has been to include or not to include 
the various periods noted by me in the beginning of this paper. 

According to Jain Traditions^ (1) MahSivira died 15 years after 

1. 1 have relied upon Muni Kalygnavijaya’e paper on Jain chronology 
which appeared in NUgari FrueSrM FtUrtiS (X, 4). 
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Buddha’s death. Therefore, the date of MahSvira’s death will be 
2066 — 15 = 2051 R C. This is the correct date of Mahavira’s 
nirvaua; but I must say that all the confusion which I have taken 
as likely in the case of the date of Buddha’s death, is also likely in 
the case of the date of Mahavira’s death. Therefore, I shall first 
give a table of all such possible dates and then discuss one or two 
specific cases:— 


B. C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

R C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

B. C. 

(1) 

(2) 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(h) 

(7) 

(8) 

2Url 

2051 

2051 

2051 

2051 

2051 

2051 

2051 

350 

3'>0 

120 

650 

470 

420 

770 

653 

1701 

1751 

1931 

1401 

1581 

1631 

1281 

1398 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

653 

100 

1018 

1098 

1278 

748 

928 

978 

628 

1298 

100 

100 

l</0 

100 

100 

100 

100 


948 

998 

1178 

648 

828 

878 

528 



300 


228 B. C. 

According to Jain Traditions Chandragupta Maurya lived 155 
years after Mahavira’s death. Now according to me, Chandragupta 
Maurya’s date is 1550 B. C. and the date of Mahavira’s death is 
2051 B. C. Adding 155 to 1550 B. C. we get 1705 B. C. and adding 
350 of the First Kingless Period, we get 1705 + 350 *■ 2055 
B. C. as the date of Mahavira’s death. The difference of 4 years 
is caused by the first 4 years of Asoka’s reign. This thus confirms 
that upto Asoka’s days, 350 years of the First Kingless Period 
were omitted from the calculations, and that both 218 years after 
Buddha’s death as the date of A^oka and 155 years after Mahavira’s 
death as the date of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession are based 
upon the same method of calculation. Difference between 218 and 
155 is of 63 years and taking out 15 years of the difference bet¬ 
ween the dates of the deaths of Buddha and Mahavira, we get 
63—15=48 years as the difference between Chandragupta’s accession 
and A^ka’s accession. And we have 24 years for Chandragupta’s 
reign, 28 for BindusSra’s reign i. e. 52 years in all. But 28 years 
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of BindusSra's reign, include 4 years of uncrowned period of 
A4oka. Tiius this calculation is quite in conformity with other 
calculations. 

Jain Tradition is almost unanimous in saying that S’aka era 
came 605 years after Mahavira’s death. Therefore Mahavira’s death 
will be in 605 — 78 = 528 B. C. And this date is arrived at by 
deducting 770 4- 753 = 1523 from 2051 (2051 — 1523 = 528 B. C. 

I think that these calculations taken from Puranic Buddhist 
and Jain traditions (and to which many more probably can be 
added) prove that our chronology has been adjusted at different 
periods and that the usual method of adjusting the chronology 
was by selecting the low’est date out of the various dates preva¬ 
lent. The cause of the prevalence of these various dates is this 
that a school of our chronologists used to omit all the kingless 
periods. It has been also caused by the difference in the date of 
Mbit war. i. e. the difference of 653 or 75.1 years. 

I I 

I shall, now consider the very complicated question of Jain 
Chronology, which also, shows the fourth century B.C. to be the 
time for the Guptas. Jain works have preserved a type of chrono¬ 
logy, from which the date of Mahavira’s death is usually recon¬ 
structed. I shall, here, consider all the various details and compli¬ 
cations of Jain Chronology, which have bearing on our subject. 
For the sake of convenience, I shall start from the following. In 
a Jain work called Titthogoli Painnaya, the following venses occur: 

gf tnfit *1^ 8W|T f^Rwt I 

?f mi II S3® 

qiantivi) ^ quui^q fqqiior i 

gftqTw ijsfiinninii S33 

JTigftfn «i?n«r i 

^ «»ti mi ii S33 
qiRT n aiflT gfftt qrami 1 

^ ignqHT mi II S3S 

This means that Palaka was crowned in Ujjain on the day on 
which Mabavira passed away. Then this passage gives 60 years 
to Palaka, 150 to Nandas, 160 to Mauryas, 35 to Pu^yamitra, 60 
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to Mamitra-Bhanumitra, 40 to Nabasena and 100 to Gaddabha. 
Then it is said that 605 years after MahSvjra's death S’aka king 
came to the throne. 

To one who is familiar with Puranic Chronology, there are 
several points striking in the above passage. Palaka, of course, 
is the son of Pradyota, but he is, here, given a rule of 60 years. ^ 
Nandas and Mauryas are also known to the Pura^as, though the 
number of years given to them, here, considerably, differs from 
that of the Pura^as. Pusyamitra is the first iSTufiga king and he is 
given 34 years. So far these names are familar to us. But then 
follow Balamitra - Bhanumitra, Nahasena and Gaddbha. Who are 
these ? The name Gardabhilla appears in the Purapas as a dynastic 
name, but the other two names are altogether unknown to the 
Purapas. In fact, these three names are peculiar to Jain chronology. 
Who were they and what is their exact place in Indian chronology? 
In order to answer this question, I shall have to enter into a 
necessary digression. 

In Jain literature, there is a story called ‘The story of KalakaCa- 
rya\ The story runs thus. A great Jain monk named Kalakacarya 
was once living at Ujjain with his sister Sarasvati, (who also was 
a nun). At that time, a Gardabhilla king, who is named as 
Darpapa, was ruling there. This king captured Sarasvati and 
confined her to his palace, and inspite of many pursuations on the 
part of Kalaka and others, did not liberate her. Thereupon Kalaka 
took a vow to retaliate. He first went to a king named Balamitra* 
Bhanumitra (the texts give this double name as of one king) who 
was the king of Laja with his capital at Broach and who was 
Kalaka’s nephew (sister’s son). Kalaka approached his nephew for help 
against the Gardabhilla king, but the nephew dared not defy the 
Gardabhilla openly as he was a very powerful king. * So Kalakaca¬ 
rya, it is said, went to Parisakula.^ There were 96 chiefs called 

1. I put Mahavlras' death in 2051 B. C. Therefore according to this pas. 
sage Nandas will start in 2051 -60 s 1991 B. C. and I have put Mahananda’s 
accession in 1966 B. C. Again see this. Out of the 4 or 5 kings of the Prady. 
Ota dynasty given in the Puraqas, only one Palaka is given here. May it 
not be that other names are omitted because Palaka had favoured Jaiidsm 
and others had not? Mrcchakalika treats Palaka as a heretic king. 

2. But it is not unlikely if the uncle and nephew together hatched out 
the plan of bringing the S’akas: and the nephew must have openly sided 
with these ffakas when they actually came. 

3. Some texts give the name as ‘hindugades^a.’ For thsse details see 
Kalyapavijayaji’s article in Nftgarl PracftrinI Patrika, X. 
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'sShis* in' tlse cbuntry or district to which Kihka went. Kalaka 
lived at the court of the chief of these Sshis, and by his astrological 
and medical knowldge pleased this chief Sahi. He lived for two 
years at his court. There, one day, the overlord of that country 
for some reason, sent a dagger to these Sahis and asked them to 
cut off their own heads with it. Therefore, it is said, Kalaka pursued- 
ed these Sahis to leave their country and come with him to India. 
It is said that with these S&his and their armies, Kalaka first 
came to the Hindugadesa (most probably upper Sind) and thence, 
via the Indus, came down to lower Sind. He, then, took these 
Sahis by boats to SurSsfra (Kathiawad). It is said that the whole 
of Sura.slra was divided amongst these 96 sahis and the Siihi at 
whose court Kalaka had lived, was made the overlord of the whole 
of SurS§Ira. Then, with the help of Balamitra-Bhanumitra, they 
invaded Ujjain, defeated the Gardabhilla king, liberated Sarasvati 
and put the chief of Sahi on the throne of Ujjain 

We thus find the name of Balamitra-Bhanumitra in this story 
and his name is coupled with Kslakackrya and the Gardabhilla 
king. I must also point out that Jain literature unanimously calls 
these Sahis to have been S’akas. Jain literature loudly proclaims 
that Kalaka had brought S'akas to India. The question is who 
were these S’akas and when did they come to India. On a proper 
answer of this question, depends the correct solution of the Jain 
chronology I shall, therefore, enter into the details of the question. 
In fact, the scholars, at first, did not take seriously to this question. 
But of late, some scholars have ei^ressed it as their opinion that 
these S’akas are the same as the western Ksatrapas: and I subscribe 
to that view. But, then the question is who were these Western 
Ksatrapas originally and when did they come to India. Most of the 
scholars believe that the era used by these Ksatrapas in their coins 
and inscriptions, is the era of 78 A. D. Jayswal and others take the 
initial point of this «ra to be 123 B.C. I shalli therefore, examine 
the question of the identity and times of these Ksatrapas. 

At first, the scholars took these Ksatrapas to be the Satraps 
of the Kushan king Kaniska and others. Jayswal and others, now 
take them to have been tte Satraps of the Persian king Mithradites 
II. In fact, the Ksatrapas have a definite place in Indian chrono¬ 
logy. Nahapana one of the earliest of these Ksatrapas, was defeated 
by the Andhra king Gautamiputra Satakarui. Therefore his relative 
position is before the Guptas and almost at tne enu of the 
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•^ndhras, as Gautamiputra is 23rd out of 30 or 32 Andhra kings. 
Now the modern scholars put this Gautamiputra in c. 120 A. D., 
so that NahapSna, too, has to be placed near about 120 A. D. But 
if I take Andhra's to have ended in c. 380 B. C, this Nahapana 
must have lived much earlier. According to my chronology, 
Gautamiputra’s acc. is to be put in c. 498 B. C. This Gautamiputra 
had restruck the coins of Nahapana. Therefore Nahapana must 
have lived before 498 B. G. The latest date on the coins of Naha¬ 
pana is 46. Therefore the era used by Nahapana must have started 
in 498+46=544 B. C. or somewhat earlier. I, therefore, suggest that 
the era used by the K^atrapas is the era of 553 or 551 B. C. 
which was current in Persia in the days of Darius the great, that 
Kalaka had gone to Persia in the days of Darius, that it was in 
the days of Darius that these K;atrapas came to India and that 
they were, at first the Ksatrapas of Darius. If so, we should show 
that (1) these S'akas originally came from Persian regions and that 
(2) they came in the days of Darius. 

That they are likely to have come from Persian regions is 
already granted by several scholars. I shall, however, note down, 
here, all such points which connect them with Persia. 

(1) Rudradaman's Junagadh rock inscription mentions that his 
governor of Suraifra was one Suvivakha, the son of Kulaipa, who 
is clearly described as a Pahlava. Thus Pah lavas definitely held 
responsible administrative posts in the days of these Ksatrapas. It 
may, of course, be argued that Persians had settled in Sura^lra, 
long before the Ksatrapas, as we are told in the same inscription 
of Rudradaman that Aaoka Maurya’s governor of Sura§lra was one 
Tusaspha and that name with its aspa or aspha ending is clearly 
Iranian. It may be so and it may also be that Suvivakha ( = S’ya- 
vaksa ?) probably belonged to the same family as Tusaspha; but 
this fact that the Persians had already settled in Sura^tra as early 
as Avoka Maurya, shows that there must have been free inter 
communication between Persia and India from a very early age. It 
shows that the Persians were very w.dl acquainted with these 
western regions of India and that some P« rsian tribes had actually 
settled in Kathiawad as early as the Mauryas. Therefore Persian 
invasion of India in the days of Kalaka and Darius is not so 
unexpected as it would otherwise be. 

(2) The name Nahapana is usually taken to be a Persian name. 
Sten Konow (Journal of Indian History vol 12, 1933, p. 37 ff) has 
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shown how the names Bhomaka — Ysamotika. Castana Usavadata, 
Oinika the father of Usavadata. Jivadaman etc are likely to be 
originally Iranian or Saka names. 

(3) Nahapana’s son-in-law Usavadata calls himself in his 
inscriptions, a Saka. This would show that the Ksatrapas origi¬ 
nally belonged to a ^aka tribe (most probably to the S’aka tribe 
which lived to the east of Iran and which was already subdued 
before Darius, by Cyrus.) 

(4) From the coins and inscriptions of these Ksatrapas two 
families have been traced (i) Bhumaka-Nahapana and (ii) Zamotika 
-Casjana-Jayadaman-Rudradaman etc. Some scholars consider these 
two families as unconnected with one another, but Le'vi, Sten 
Konow and some other scholars have suggested that the names BhU- 
maka and Zamotika are identical and refer to one and the same 
person. They think that ysam or zam of Ysamotika or Zamotika 
is orginally the Iranian-Scythian vrord meaning earth and that 
BhQmaka is its Sanskritised form. According to this view the 
Ksatrapa genealogy will stand as under; 

Bhamaka or Zamotika 

J_ 

Casjana 
Jayadaman 

„ I 

Rudradaman 

I 

etc 

I think that this view is correct. These scholars have already 
advanced philological arguments in support of their view. I shall 
use another type of argument, which too, I think, is fairly con¬ 
clusive. According to the story of Kalaka, Kalakacarya brought 
these S'akas from Iran to Kathiawad via Sind and Cutch. After 
coming to Kathiawad, he divided the whole of Kathiawad amongst 
the 96 Sahis and put that S&hi at whose court he had lived in 
Iran as the head of these Sahis. I think that this Sahi who became 
the chief, was BhUmaka or Zamotika.^ An old capital of Kathiawad 

1. The era used by these Ksatrapas might have been the dynastic era 
of Bhamaka, being counted from the first year of his accession on ^e throne 
in Iran. If so, he must have died soon after coming to India. 


Naha|)ana 
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was named Ghumli. Today this Ghumli, which is a ruined village, 
is considered to have been the original capital of the JeihvSs of 
Porbandar in Kathiawad. In the inscriptions which have been found 
from this place, this Ghumli is named as BhOmilikS. I think that 
this BhUmilika. was the capital of Bhnmaka, apparently named after 
Iiim. Philologically it is easy to cannect Bhumilika with Bhomaka. 
But how can we explain the variant Ghumli ? Ordinarily Gh and 
Bh do not interchange and yet why do we get two spellings of 
this place-like Ghumli and Bhumilika ? Here I should point out 
that the name Ysamotika or Z^otika is found in the inscriptions, 
written as Ysamotika as well as Ghsamotika. Now as suggested by 
Sten Konow and others Bhumaka and Ysa (Ghsa)motika are the 
names of the same person. Therefore, I suggest that BhUmilika is 
derivable from BhUmaka and Ghumli is derivable from Ghsamotika 
(Ghsamotika-Ghammodiya-Ghummaliya-Ghumli). If this view of 
mine about the founding of Ghumli - Bhumilika by Ghsamotika- 
BhOmaka be correct,^ then it follows that Nahapana and Castana 
were brothers and it was this BhUmaka at whose court KMaka had 
lived in Iran. 

(5) The names RudradSman, Jayadiman etc have daman-ending. 
Sten Konow has shown that this daman is the same as Iranian 
daman (creation), dami (creator). I shall here point out another 
phonetic similarity. This ending daman is also seen as demos in 
names like Euthy>demos (a Bactrian name). There is a Ksatrapa 
name Dama^ri, which phonetically is the same as Demo-cles (Dama 
-sri), where s and k have interchanged according to the Palatal 
law. Similarly, the name Damajdatfri can be compared with a name 
like Demosthecles (thus, Demo=Dama+Sthe=ida or sda+cles=8ri). 
I take this word daman or demos as the same as the Sanskrit 
word deva. Change of v and m is well-known. Demos is masculine 
and diman is neuter and both of these are connected with deva. 
An Inscription of UsavadSta mentions a name like Mitradevapaka, 
Avhich preserves devana-daman^ almost intact. This name can easily 
be changed to Mithradaman or Mitbrademos. 

1. It is not inpossible if some other village-naines ere derivable from 
original Persian names. Many out of tbe 96 Sahis mi»t have tounded cities 
alter their names. 

2. The word demon seems to be tbe same as this ‘devan*. It is already 
known that deva means demon in Iranian language. It will be interesting 
to trace the passage of this word demon to European countries. 
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TVveTetote, tVie names like IMlmairi ate mere Sanskritised trans* 
iterations of tke original Iranian-Scythian names. This also 
connects these Ksatrapas with Iran. 

(6) The ending rata found in Ksaharfita, the family name of 
NahapSna has been compared with Iranian rada (caretaker). Thougii 
Sten Konow takes Ksaharata as a title of an officer, I think it is 
a proper name. The names with rata-ending are not unknown to 
us. Bhisma’s name is given as DevarSta, The Bijayagadha Inscrip¬ 
tion of Vispuvardhana mentions names like Vyaghrarata and 
and Yasorata, which clearly shows that personal names ending in 
rata were known in India. But as rata has no particular sense in 
Sanskrit, such nauies have to be connected with some Iranian 
dialect.* 

(7) There is a noteworthy point about the co’ns of these 
Ksatrapas. It is found that on the coins of Nahapana and Caftana. 
both Nagari and Kharosthi scripts are used, but on the coins of 
subsequent Ksatrapas only Nagari is used, Kharosthi has altogether 
disappeared. Now Kharosthi was regularly used in countries to 
the North-west of India, If these Ksatrapas originally came from 
Iran (i. e. North-eastern Iran) they would be using Kharosthl there. 
After coming to India, the first two Ksatrapas used Kharo^th’ 
alon . with Nagari, but the later Ksatrapas stopped using Kharostbi 
altogether. Thus the fact that the first two Ksatrapas have iv. u- 
rosthi on their coins, shows that they originally came from those 
regions where Kharosthi was current. 

All these considerations show that these Western Ksatrapas 
were originally Iranian-Scythia is. 

Now, let us see if these S^aka Ksatrapas originally migrated t»> 
India in the days of Darius or not. 

(1) The Greek historian Herodotus, who was a contemporary 
of Darius and who had lived at his court, writes in his history:^ 

“A great part of Asia was explored under the direction of 
Darius. He being desirous to know in what part the Indus, which 
is the second river that produces crocodiles, discharges itself into 

1. The ending rate is, now. current amongst Abhlras of Cutch and Ka. 
thiawad. The ending ddman is found in names like ffridg.iian, the famous 
iibhira friend of Kjfpa. Even Pariksit was called Visqui&ta. 

2. Aneintt India a$ dateriM iy Uartdahu nmd tihtrt by MskcCrindle, 1901, 
p. 45. 
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sea, sent in ships both others on whom he could rely to make a 
true report and also Skylax of Garyanda (a fellow countryman of 
Herodotus). They accordingly, setting out from the city of Cas- 
patyrus and the country of Pactyia, sailed down the river towards 
the east and sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westward, 
they arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where the king 
of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, whom I, before, mentioned, 
to sail round Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius 
subdued the Indians and frequented the sea.” 

On this the writer in Cambridge History of India (I, p, 336) 
writes: “From the statement of Herodotus (IV, 44) it would 
appear that this achievement (Skylax’ exploration of the Indus and 
the Arabian sea) was accomplished prior to the Indian conquest 
(of Darius) for he says that 'after they had sailed around, Darius 
conquered the Indians and made use of this sea [i. e. the Indian 
Ocean ]; ’ but it seems much more likely that Darius must previ¬ 
ously have won by force of arms a firm hold over the territory 
traversed from the headwaters of the Indus to the ocean, in order 
to have been able to carry out such an expedition.” 

I fully agree with the last suggestion made above. This, there¬ 
fore, means that Darius was alreauy in possession of the Indian 
country upto the mouth of Indi:s i. e. of the whole of Sind. Then 
he sent Skylax for exploring the Indian ocean and then after 
Skylax had returned, he subdued the Indians. The whole of Sind 
was already under Darius, and I suggest that the Indian regions, 
which he conquered after this, must have been the regions of 
Cutch and Kathiawad. That Darius had not gone to the east of 
Sind is clear from the statement of Herododus that to the east 
was desert (i. e. Rajputana desert). Therefore, the Indian regions 
which Darius conquered, after he was in possession of the whole 
of Sind, should be to the south of Sind i. e. Cutch and Kathiawad; 
and these were the countries which came into the possession of 
the S^akas (i. e. Iranian sytas who were subservient to Darius) 
who were brought by Kaiaka. 

My idea is this. Kalakacarya w'as living in the ^aka region to 
the east of Iran, from where the 96 Sahis came with him to India. 
Kalaka had incited them to go to India; and when Darius was 
displeased with them,, they agreed to go to India. But they were 
subservient to Darius, and if they agreed to go to India as the 
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K§atrapas of Darius, the latter might have even helped them. If so, 
the purpose of the exploration by Skylax, must have been to afford 
a route of retreat (in case of a possible defeat to these invaders.) 
In that case, the Indus expedition of Skylax might be taken as the 
direct result of Kalaka's visit to Iran. After the sea-route was thus 
made safe by Darius, these S’akas, along with Kilaka went to Cutch 
and Kathiawad and conquered these lands. In this case, since Bhu- 
mnka, the chief of them, was already subservient to Darius, the 
first one or two generations (say upto Castnna, or JayadSman) of 
these S’akas must have ruled in India as the K^atrapas of Darius. 

Any way, the above passage of Herododus does suggest that 
Indian regions to the south of the mouth of Indus were subject to 
Darius, and therefore these S’akas might have been his Ksatrapas. 

(2) Again Herodotus writes: (Cambridge History of India, I, p 
335): ‘ The population of the Indians is by far the greatest of all 
the people that we know; and they paid a tribute proportionately 
larger than all the rest— [the sum of] three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold dust.” The Cambridge History writes. “This immense 
tribute was equivalent to over a million pounds sterling and the 
levy formed about one-third of the total amount imposed upon 
Asiatic provinces.” Now if the Indian Satrapy of Darius included 
the eastern Punjab and Sind only as the modern historians believe, 
is it likely that such a huge sum could be paid to him as a tribute.^ 
Vincent Smith, in order to escape from this difficulty believes 
with others that 'owing to the changes in the course of the rivers 
since ancient times, vast tracts in Sind and the Punjab, now desolate, 
were, then rich and prosperous’. But there is no need for such a 
desperate supposition. According to Herodotus, the Indian Satrapy 
was the greatest both in population and in tribute. If the Indian 
Satrapy paid a tribute which was one-third of the total tribute 
of the Asiatic Satrapies, the Indian Satrapy should have roughly 
an area which would be about one-third of the total area of the 
Asiatic Satrapies. The Eastern Punjab and Sind would naturally 
not satisfy both the tests of area and richness of the Indian Satra¬ 
py. But if we once believe that the area ruled over by the Western 
Ksatrapas formed the Indian Satrapy of Darius, we can, at once, 
justify the huge tribute as well as the huge population of the Indian 
Satrapy. 

The whole question of the Indian Satrapy and Indian invasion 
of Darius quite fits in with the story of K§lak£c&rya. 
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(3) About the Indian regions lying outside the power of Darius. 
Herodotus writes thus, “they have also all the same tint of skin, 
which approaches that of the Euthiopean. This country is a long 
way from Persia towards the south; nor had king Darius any aut¬ 
hority over them." Which is this Indian region, which was a long 
way from Persia towards the south and the people of which had 
the same skin-colour as the Euthiopeans? It cannot be Punjab or 
Sind, since they were already under Darius. It cannot refer to 
Cutch and Kathiawad, as the people of these regions are not as black 
as the Euthiopeans and as these countries cannot be considered 
very far from Persia. The rule of Nahapana extended upto Nasik. 
Therefore if Nahapana acknowledged the overlordship of Darius, 
the Indians outside his Indian Satrapy, would be to the south of 
Nasik; and this region can be described as lying a long way off 
to the south of Persia and the people of this region (Dravidians ?) 
can be described to have black skin-colour like that of the Euthio¬ 
peans. This would, therefore, suggest that the suzereinty of Darius 
extended upto Nasik regions. Tnis also fits in with the story of 
Kalaka. 

(4) Naqsh-i-Rustum Inscription of Darius distinguishes the 
following three types of S’akas, all of whom were under him: — 
S’akah Somavargah, Sakih Tigrakhaudah and S'akah Taradaryah. 
So far the scholars take this third type of S’akas to be the S'akas 
who dwelt on the other side of Caspean sea, for which there is 
no ground. But I think that S’akah Taradaryah i. e. S’akas across 
the ocean, were the S’akas who came to India with Kalaka and 
who lived in Cutch and Kathiawad and for that reason could very 
appropriately be described as S’akas across the ocean i. e. Indian 
ocean. This, if true, conclusively proves that the Western K§a- 
trapas were, at least, in the beginning, the Ksutrapas of Darius. 

Thus, to me, it seems likely that these Western K^trapas were 
the S’akas who came to India along with KalakScarya^ and that 

1. This explains the fact why some of the early K$atrapas had favoured 
Jainism. Jain works consider these s'akas as Jains. Usavaddta (see his Nasik 
inscription), it seems, toUowed Jainism. Nahapftna, too, seems to have taken 
to Jainism, though in the house of Caftana, Rudradiman and others may not 
have taken to Jainism. ’That is why Nahapftna is mentioned as a separate 
king in Jain chronology. After the above considerations it will be easily 
conceded that Nahasena of the Jain chronology is the same as Nahapana, 
particularly as he is mentioned along as Gardabhilla and Balamitra.Bhftnnmitra. 
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they came in the days of Darius who ruled from c, 526 to 486 
B. C. 

Therefore, Gardabhilla and Balamitra, who figure in KSlaka’s 
story and who are mentioned in Jain chronology, must have lived 
in c. 520—500 B. C. 

Having thus seen who Balamitra-Bhanumitra, Nahasena and 
Gardabhilla are and when they are to be placed, let us now see 
other Jain sources of chronology. One Tittho^oli Pairmaya we have 
already seen. 

(2) A calculation is found in Apspaptirikalpa or Psvspurlkalpa 
of Vividliatlrthakalpa. (p. 38-39). 

^ qoiqroi ru 

^ <5 

Rsfiin-wsftmm; =RT5f!»t sRRrewrpR; ^ n|f5isFR; 

RRPR I I 

According to this Palaka ruled for 60 years (after Mahavira’s 
death), Nandas for 1.55 years, Moriyas for 108 years, Pusamitta 
for 30 years, Balamitra-Bhanumitra for 60 years, _ Naravahana for 
.40 years, Gardabhilla for 13 years, Saka king for 4 years. And 
then came king VikramMitya. 

(3) Muni Kalyanavijaya has noted { NssartpracsuH Sabh& 
Patrihs X, p. 61.5) that in a ms. in his possession, the following 
is given. 

n'»c I gsuftfsport, 

RRffir I af«nfT5«RT®R vo t Rtri vns i rRrr r1^- 

I 3W Rr' VV, RR3 Rr' Ho *5f«ERRr: Rftq^TRT 

I Yv»p 

%»!% Rwnfir^iT r rr i 
' RTRRsrpn RlilR ^ 

^■ RRR rI R'RT filwJt RSRSr 

I ?f?R>Rt ftRR H ? 

«ft^<ftRforTa( HH* w: < efhflGR. ^»H «?nB- 

^R?Rt: 
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According to this Palaka ruled- for 20 years (after the death 
of Mahavira), Nandas for 158 years, Mauryas for 108 years, 
Pusyamitra for 30 years, Balamitra-Bhanumitra for 60 years, 
Dadhiv&hana for 40 years, Gardabhilla for 44 years, S'akas for 50 
years, Vikrama for 97 years, kingless period for 38 years—then in 
605 M. E. started Saka Era of 78 A. D. 

(4) Merutuhga gives the following: 

Palaka for 60 years, Nandas for 158 years, Moriyas for 108 
years, Pusyamitras for 30 years, Balamitra-Bhanumitra for 60 years, 
Dadhivahana 40 years, Gardabhilla for 44 years, Sakas for 50 years, 
Vikrama 97 years. 

I shall now tabulate the result of these four sources. 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Palaka 

60 

60 

20 

60 

Nandas 

l.=50 

155 

158 

158 

Mauryas 

160 

108 

108 

108 

Pusya. 

35 

30 

30 

30 

B-.i-Bh. 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Naha. 1 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Garda. 

100 

605 

13 

44 

44 

S'aka 

(Came S'aka) 

4 

102 

10 

Vikrama 

— 

Came V 

97 

97 

Blank 

——. 


38 

60^ 

6or 


Thus in these lists we find three names—Balamitra-Bhanumitra, 
Nahasena and Gardabhilla—who figure in the Kalaka story. But the 
point to be noted is this. According to that story, first ruled 
Gardabhilla, Balamitra-BhSnumitra was his contemporary and possi¬ 
bly ruled for some time after his death and Nahapana difinitely 
ruled after Gardabhilla’s death. Therefore if- these three names 
refer to K-ilaka story, the name Gardabhilla should be put first 
and then the name of NaihapSna should be placed: Balamitra-Bha- 

1. The names Nahasena^ Naravahana, DadhivSThana apparently refer to 
the same person i.e. to Nahapana. Dadhi is a mistake. Nara should be Naha. 

2. 50 in the text is a clear mistake for 10. 
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numitra will be a contemporary of both Gardabhilla and Nahapina. 
And yet we find the above sources putting Gardabhilla last. But 
I must point out that other sources give the correct order. There 
are two other sources known to me, which are as under: 

(5) There is a Jain work called Trailokya Prajnapti of Yati- 
vrsbha (6th cent A. D.). It says: 

Bifirftrpm qm orrdi ii 

qojqror i 

=qTa qWT g n «.£ 

qsfimsiPaSmT nsrsqai ^ i 
5TOT?®it qr 

This gives 60 years for Pihka, 155 for Vijaya dynasty. 40 for 
Murudaya dynasty, 30 for Pussamitta, 60 for Vasumitta-Aggimitta, 
100 for Gandhawaya and 40 for Nahapana. 

(6) Harivalts'apursVa of Jinasenasuri has (60th sarga). 

qttfSrqhwT^ *q qTB«^^f»TfiT qh i 
al%sq%s?fl ^raiT awTsti afriqT?w: it 487 
qftniqf|9i trsiwj ?rt 1 fiiqqt^prn i 
5r?i ^ qqqquitgqH&r ii 488 

qF*T^?Tf=g^TTSTt I 

gwrftqmf : ii 489 

qpq i fis T fR fl 490 

This is the same as (5). Only, here Vijaya is changed to 
Visaya, Murudaya to Murodha and Gandhawaya to Rashbha. If 
we equate Vijayas with Nandas and Murudayas with Mauryas we 
get the following consolidated table for all the six sources noted 
above. 
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(1) 

(2) 

(31 

(4) 

(5-6) 

Pslaka 

60 

60 

20 

60 

60 

Nandas 

150 

155 

158 

158 

155 

Mauryas 

160 

108 

108 

108 

40 

Pusya. 

35 

30 

30 

30 

30 


405 

353 

316 

356 

285 

Ba-Bh. j 

> 60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

Va-Agni. ! 

\ 465 

413 

.376 

416 

345 


40 

40 

40 

40 

40 '1 order 

Naha. 

505 

453 

416 

456 

^reversed 

Garda. 

100 

13 

44 

44 

100 3 


605 

466 

460 

500 

IsT 

S'aka 

— 

4 

10 

10 

10 



470 

470 

510 


Vikrama 


— 

97 

97 


Blank 



38 

38 





605 




Any one who studies this Jain chronology, will at once find 
that this chronology tries to arrive at the period that elapsed 
from Mahavira’s death to the coming of the S’akas. But in the 
above sources, we find various figures like 605, 466, 460, 500 and 
485 years for this period. This confusion, I think, is due to the 
later Jain chronologists having adjusted the chronology at a later 
date, not understanding the reference to the arrival of the S'akas, 
correctly. In fact, we find three distinct references to the S'.akas 
in our ancient literature. 

(1) S'akas were brought by Kalakscarysr These S^akas came 
just at the end of the rule of the Gardabhilla king. 

(2) Vikrama, the founder of the era of 56 B. C. is taken to 
have been the vanquisher of the S’akas. Therefore, S'akas might be 
taken to have come some time before Vikrama. 

(3) The Era of 78 A. O. is called a S'aka Era and it might 
be taken to have been established by a S'aka king, who came from 
outside. 

Therefore, if the chronological calculations have to be 
brought down to the point when the S'akas came to India, they 
might be brought (1) upto the end of Gardabhilla, (2) upto 56 
B. C. or (3) upto 78 A. D. And this is what we find in the 
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above sources. (1) stops at the end of Gardabhilla. though it carries 
the end upto 78 A. D. (2) stops at the accession of Vikrama and 
thus puts the end of Gardabhilla in 60 B. C. (3) and (4) seem to 
have once stopped at the accession of Vikrama, but, now, come 
down to 78 A. D. (5) and (6) put the end of Gardabhilla in 445 
M. E. i. e. 528 — 445 = 43 B. C. But, I think, these confused calcu¬ 
lations are due to later adjustments. 

I think that, at first, these Jain caculations had stopped at the 
date when S'akas who were brought by Kalaka, came to India. But 
in later times, the historical memory of these earlier S'akas having 
been lost, the later chronologists tried to adjust the chronology 
handed down to them from the point of view of 56 B. C or 78 
A. D., misunderstanding one or the oth r as the date meant for 
the arrival of the iSTakas. If so, what must have been the earlier 
calculation ? This can be determined if we can know the date of 
Kalakacarya. Fortunalely, Jain literature has preserved his date, 
though here, too, there have been confusions, as we find 3 or 4 
different dates given for him. Earlier, I have taken Kalaka to have 
flourished in the days of Darius i. e. in about 522 B. C. Let us 
see how the matter stands in Jain literature. 

Sthaviravali or Yugapradhsttapaunvali has the following gathas 
(as quoted by Muni K. in Nagari Pr. Sabha Ptitrika, X. p. 655). 

5' ww I 

arysnuilitft efts’ btrist i 

T^’ qaitftsr i 
^ fsdlutRRrTtr i 

softs’ (S’%5) t^' ’TOStT R I 

«stft arnw’ti 8! 5 • 

ami) i 

sagitftB srnr tjw) tsgoRicfts « i 
fer?gl^ w ^ ,0efts' rtjsf qajgsi^ft i 
qrar «fts i 

|r«W BSTTS I 
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These verses give two dates for KalakicSrya. Once Kalaka is 
definitely described as Yugapradhana from 335 — 376 M. E. and 
then it is said that Kslaka was born (or flourished = Jao) in 453 
M. E. Tiiis line is a clear interpolation as will be seen from the 
context. 

Further we have the following four gathas in Ratnasafkaya 
(Muni K’s article, p. 649). 

isifr ^55*1^ 30^ ii 

{-^W) ^T55»Q4EIJIT *Tf^ I 

q% 3n^ I 

(«^«) 31^ 1 HsJ 

?i*nMral| 5r5*n<iTi8it 

This puts Kalaka in 335, 453, 720 and 993 M. E. Out of these 
four dates, the first two are found in the Yugajnradha»apo(tsvaIi 
also. From these dates, it is generally believed that there have 
been four different Kalakacaryas at these four different dates. Muni 
K takes two Kalakas flourished in 335 and 453 M. E. as distinct 
and doubts the existence of Kalakacaryas who are said to have 
flourished in 720 M. E. and 993 M. E. 

Now I think that the dates 335, 453 and 720 M E. refer t(» 
one and the same Kalakacarya, only the date 993 M.E. refers to a 
distinct Kalaka. As is noted by Muni K, Pattavalis put one Kala* 
ka as Yugapradhana from 981—993 M.E. Therefore, this Kalaka 
was YugapradhEna for 12 years, whereas the earlier Kalaka of 335 
M. E. is distinctly said to have been Yugapradhana for 41 years. 
981 M.E. will give 981-528=453 A.D. This Kalaka of 981 M.E. is 
said to have been a contemporary of king Dhruvasena of Ananda- 
pura, while the earlier Kalaka was a contemporary of Gardabhilla 
and Balamitra-BbEnumitra. Therefore I rake Kalaka of 981 M. E. 
to be distinct and put him from 463 A.D. to 465 A;D. The other 
three dates in my opinion refer to the same Kalaka. 

Kilaka of 453 M E. is taken as Gardabhillo cchedaka by all. 
There is a Gfitha in a Parisifta of VicnrameVi which runs thus: 
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This Gatha puts Kalaka in 320 M.E. and describes him as one 
who taught S'akra. Kalaka of 325 M.E. also is described as Nigoda* 
vyakhata and as one who had taught S’akra. Similarly, Kalaka of 
720 M.E. is described as Sakkasantimuio (S'rkrasanstuta ), which also 
would refer to the same Kalaka. Thus Kalaka of 335 (320) and 720 
M.E. are identical. I think that Kalaka of 453 M.E. is also the same 
as above two. The refrence to Kalaka teaching the S'akra may really 
he to his teaching the S’aka king, Saka being wrongly taken as Sakra 
in later times. Thus I take these three dates to refer to one and 
the same Kalaka, only in my opinion, they are based on different 
calculations. I shall explain how. 

I have already shown that real date of Mahavira’s death was 
205l B. C. and that this date was brought down by not counting 
either the three republican periods of 350, 300, 120 years or by not 
counting 653 or 753 years of Kali adjustment. Now taking that the 
iiate of 720 M. E. for Kalaka represents an earlier calculation made 
before 78 A. D. (after which date the Kali adjustment of 653 years 
was made) and taking that the other two dates represent calculations 
made after 78 A. D., let us examine these dates. I put Mahavira’s 
death in 2051 B. C. But if the three republican periods amounting in 
all to 770 years are not counted, Mabavira’s death will be placed in 
2051 — 770 = 1281 B. C. According to this date Kalaka lived in 
1281—720 = 561 B. C. Again if 420 years of the last two republi¬ 
can periods as well as 653 or 753 years of Kali adjustment are not 
counted, we get 2051 — (653 + 420 = ) 1073 = 978 B. C. or 2051 
( 753 + 420 = ) 1173 = 878 B. C. as the dates of Mahavira’s death. 
Now taking that the date 453 M. E. for Kalaka is based on 978 B. C. 
as Mahavira’s death, we get 978 — 453 = 525 B. C. as the date of 
Kalaka. And taking that 335 M. E. for Kalaka is based on 878 B. C. 
as Mahavira’s death, we get, 878—335=543 B.C. as Kalaka’s date. 

Thus we get 525 B. C., 543 B. C. and 561 B. C. as the dates of 
Kslaka and I suggest that 561 B. C. was the date of Kalaka’s birth, 
543 B. C. as the date of his dikfa and 525 B. C. as the date of his 
getting sGripada or ^aryapada. And if he was yugapradhina for 40 
years as he is said to be in the Patfavali, he must have died in 525— 
41 =484 B. C. at the age of 77 years. That the date 525 B. C. which 
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according to me is based upon 453 M; E. as the date of Kalaka is 
the date of his getting acSrpapada is clearly stated by Merutupga 
in his Vicsrasfreiji:-' 

i (Muni K’s 

article p, 650) 

Any way, even if Kalakas of 335 M. E. and 720 M. E. were 
different persons, we are concerned with Kalaka of 453 M. E., as 
he is unanimonsly taken as the uprooter of Gardabhilla. And 
this Kalaka became acSrya in 453 M. E., which according to me 
corresponds to 525 B. C. 

Now our sourece ( 2 ) above, puts the period of Gardabhilla 
from 453 M. E. to 466 M. E. Therefore, Kalaka must have uprooted 
Gardabhilla in 466 M. E. (L e. 512 B. C.) i. e. 13 years after he 
became the Slcarya. Accordingly, I reconstruct the period of these 
13 years thus. Sometime after 453 M. E. i. e. 525 B. C. Ka’aka 
reached Ujjain. Then his sister was molested by Gardabhilla. 
Thereafter Kalaka left Ujjain and first went to Balamitra>Bh§numitra, 
his nehew and after that he went to Iran. He must have reached 
Iran in c. 515 B. C. He lived therefor two years and brought the 
S'akas to Kathiawad in 513-12 B. C. And then in 512 B. C. he 
uprooted Gardabhilla and put the S'aka king—either BhUmaka or 
his son Nahapana on the throne of Ujjain. He then, remained as 
acarya and presumably as the religious and political adviser of the 
S'aka kings at Ujjain upto 484 B. C. in which year he died. 

Tlierefore, so far as Gardabhilla’s period is concerned, our 
source (2) seems to preserve correct tradition. But it has put 
the period of Balamitra-Bhanumitra and Nahasena earlier than that 
of Gardabhilla. Wiiy is this so ? My suggestion is this. The last 
Gardabhilla had ruled for 13 years, but before him the Gardabhilla 
dynasty had lasted for 100 years i. e. altogether the dynasty lasted 
for 113 years. If so, originally, after Pusyamitra, at whom the 
total comes to 353, 100 years of Gardabhilla dynasty must have 
been put and after these 100 years 13 years more of the last 
Gardabhilla king must have been put. And this break in the 
Gardabhilla dynasty must have led to confusion. Thinking that 
there cannot be two Gardabhilla periods, one of 100 years and 
another of 13 years, C2,) kept the last 13 years and for the 
earlier 100 years it put the names of Balaadtra-Bhanumitra and 
Nakapana. If so, the earlier chronology must have stood thii-s. 
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Palaka 60 
Nandas 155 
Mauryas 108 
Pusva. 30 
353 

Gardabhilla i 100) B-B ( 60 ) Nahasena ( 40 ) 

Last Gar. (13) 

The rule of Ba-Bh must have been contemporaneous with the last 
Gardabhilla or slightly longer than his end. Nahasena i. e. Nahapana 
had definitey come after the last Gardabhilla, but might have 
ruled contemporaneously with Ba-Bh for some years. As the total 
of Ba-Bh and Nahasena canie to 100 years, exactly the same 
number as the period of the earlier Gardabhillas, it was easy to 
change the names. Thus this source put Ba-Bh and Nihasena in 
place of the earlier Gardabhillas, assigned to them lOO years 
( 60 + 40 ) and gave only 13 years to Gardabhilla. Thus we can 
explain source (2) According to this calculation S'akas came in 
466 M. E. 

But when at a later date they took S'aka to have come in 78 
A. D., they wanted_60.5. M. Ei to be the years in which Sakas 
came, i. e. they wanted 605—466=139 years more. What they did 
was this. They took 100 years for Gardabhillas and placed them 
after Nahasena. Then they omitted 13 years of the last Gardabhilla. 
Thus they still wanted 39 + 13 = 52 years more. These they 
obtained arbitrarily by adding 52 to the period of the Mauryas. Thus 
they get 605 M. E. as the date of S^aka-arrival. Thus we can explain 
the first two columns. 

(3) and {4) seem to have adjusted from the point of view of 
56 B. C. i. e. thay took tho S’akis to be those who were supposed 
to have been defeated by Vikrama of 56 B. C. So they wanted in 
all 470 years after Mahavira’s death. In (2), the total at the end 
of Gardabhilla had come to 466. Some one added 4 years for the 

S'akas and broiight the total to 470. But (3) and (4) take 44 for 

Gardabhilla, neither 100 nor 13i They also took, for some reason 

158 instead of 155 for Nandas. Thus they took 31+3=34 years 

1. It should he here remembered that accoroing to the modem bistoriaos 
Darius had conquered India in c, 512 B. C. (See Hitttry •/ Ftriia by P. M. Sykes 
1915, P. 179) which date is thus corroborated by this Jain calculation. 
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more than (2), They also gave 6 more to the S’akas and made up 
the round number 34+6*40, which they deducted from 60 of 
Palaka. Therefore (4) should have 20 for Palaka and not 60, which 
is a clear mistake. 

(5) and (6) are based on a different consideration. 

Now let us look at this from another angle. Originally the date 
of Kalaka’s getting acaryapada must have been 2051—525* 1526 
M. E. and not 453 M. E.. But when M. E. itself was brought down, 
they brought down this date also to 453 M. E. In other words, they 
brought down the date of Kalaka from 1526 M. E. to 453 M. E. 
because the intial date of M. E. itself was proportionately brought 
down by them i. e. from 2057 B. C. to 978 B, C. But at a later 
date when they further adjusted the date of Mahavira's death by 
deducting 350 years and brought it down to 978—3505=528 B. C. 
they should have proporationately adjusted Kalaka's date also: but 
they did not do so. They kept 453 M. E. as Kalaka’s date or they 
kept 466 M. E. as the date of the arrival of S'akas. Now this 466 
M. E., would be too temptingly near the date of Vikrama i. e., 56 
B. C., which will be placed in 470 M. E, according to the latest 
adjustment in M. E. Thus they connected S'akas of Kalaka, with 
Vikrama and related the date of Kalaka (i. e. Gardabhilla etc ) to 
Vikrama. At a still later date, by a further misapprehension, they 
related the same dates to 78 A. D. This I think is the genesis of this 
Jain chronology. 

But (5) and (6) sources in our Table, preserve a slightly 
different chronology. They agree in the order of giving the dyn¬ 
asties upto Balamitra-Bhanumitra for which joint name, however 
(5) and (6) give the joint name of Vasumitra-Agnimitra. After 
this joint name they give Gardabhilla and then Naravahana. The 
point to be noted is this. Whereas others stop at Gardabhilla and 
then talk of S'aka, Vikrama and the S'aka of 78 A.D., these two 
sources put first Gardabhilla and then Naravfihana. Then they 
proceed as under 

{ 5 ) jrwrt i 

■ HW t u t w gRTTirt ^ ■ . 

?T3l?rT I 

]. This iLives 221 years for the Guptas. (6) gives 231 for the Guptas. But 
94 verse of (6) which is not quoted here gives 255 years for the Guptas. 
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(6) ^ ?Rit anR-qprr^ W ii 

VR'Kffimoft !?rfSh>I I 

?rat 3W ?n®i ?^3fT ^wijiyqifoi tl 

am a??i mift i 

8it^’ fiigfora II 

Trailokya Prajnapti 

This gives us the following chronology: 


Palaka 
Nandas 
Mauryas 
Pusyamitra 
Vus-Ag 
Rasabha 
i. e, Garda, 
Naravahana 
Bhadravana 
BhacchaJ^haua 
Guptas 
Kalki 




60 

155 

40 

30 

60 

100 

40 


°‘'|242 
la J 


231, 221. 255 
42 


1,000 


Now, here, immediately after Gardabhilla is put Naravahana, 
who is the same as Nahasena or Nahapana. After Nuhapana are 
put BhacchaJlhapa, who evidently are Cnsjanas.- And after the 
Ca§lanas are put the Guptas. Thus this tradition differs from the 
other sources. The reason is simple. Other sources, not under¬ 
standing the S'akas correctly, talk after Gardabhilla of Vikrama 
and S’aka of 78 A. D., (.5) and (6) preserve the correct order. They 
put Napapana after Gardabhilla, which as we have seen from 
Kalaka story, is the correct position of Nahapana. This order 
preserved, here, shows that Nahapina and other S’akas succeeded 
Gardabhilla and it becomes clear that they were the Sakas who 
were brought by Kalaka for uprooting Gardabhilla. After Nahapana 

1. This is also spelt as si^gegrr. 

2. Castana is used as a dynastac term. Even Ptolemy has used the term 
in the dynastic sense and not as a personal name. It would mean that in 
his days (in 1st century A.D.) some descendent of Caftana was ruling in Ujjain. 

1 think that tiiough S’akas were defeated by Ch U. in about 219 B. C., there Is 
a possibility of their rule at Ujjain in c. 125 A. D. 
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these sources put Cas^anas. This shows that after Nahapana his 
line stopped, but the line of his brother Casfana continued. Hari- 
vafi^a names these Ca^lanas as Bhadravaoa, which apparently, seemes 
to be a corrupt reading for Rudradama or RudravShana, the (grand¬ 
son of Gaslana. 

These sources give, after Gardabhilla, 40 years for Nahapana’s 
period and 242 years for the period of Cas^anas. After Cas^anas 
they put the Guptas for whom a rule of 221 or 231 or 255 years 
is given. It should be noted that Vikrama of 56 B. C. has no place 
in this chronology and that is natural as according to ray scheme, 
Vikrama came after the Guptas. 

The correct historical sequence will be this. Gardabhilla was 
killed in c. 512 B. C. After him the western Klatrapas are said to 
have ruled for (40 years for Nahapana+242 years for Cabanas i.e.) 
282 years. Therefore the Western Ksatrapas would end in 512— 
282 = 230 B. C. Now according to me tlie Gupta Era started in 
c. 312 — 10 B. C. Therefore Ch Il’s rule will extend from c. 242— 
245 B. C. to 211 — 209 B. C. Thus the date 230 B. C. will fall in 
the reign-period of Ch II. And the scholars, now, believe that the 
W. Ksatrapas were crushed by Ch. II. Therefore, these sources 
preserve a very important chronological date for us, though the 
system followed has all the artifical traits of MGM. For Caslanas 
and Guptas were contemporaries for some years, but, here, they 
:ire shown as lineal, because these sources wanted to make up 
1000 years for the date of Kalki as they wanted to put him in 
1000 M. E. I shall soon consider who this Kalki was, but just 
now, I shall talk of some incidental matters. The start of Caslanas 
is put 242 years before the rise of the Guptas. I just explanied 
the 282 years (40 + 242) of the S^akas differently. It is also possible 
to explain them in another manner. According to me Guptis 
started in c. 312 — 10 B. C. Now 242 from 312 — 310 B. G. will 
put the start of the Ca^tanas in 554-552 B. C. This is the Sfaka era 
of which we have already talked of. These Jain sources take Naha¬ 
pana as a separate king. So Ca^janas may be taken as S'akas proper 
and if the start of the Saka era (of c. 552 B. C.) was misunderstood 
to have been with Casjana rather than with BhUmaka as I have 
suggested, 242 years have to be between the rise of the Casjanas 
and the rise of the Guptas. This, as it were, says that the Guptas 
came 242 years after the start of the Sakas or S^akakala. Now, 
here, one would lie at once, reminded of Alberunis' statement that 
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the epoch of the Guptas fell 241 years later than S'akakSla. It only 
means that the statement of Alberuni was based on some such 
statement as we find in our sources (5) and (6). If so, it is clear 
that S’akakala meant by him is not the Saka era of 78 A. D. 

But it will be objected that I have put the start of the rule of 
S'akas in India in 512 B. C. Thereafter Nahapana should have 
ruled for 242 years. That is what seems to be the case from 
(5) and (6) above. That is how I explained (5) and (6) earlier. 
But it is not correct. It is the usual artifical MCM way of put¬ 
ting it. We know that the last known date of Nahapana is 46 i.e. 
Nahapana had ruled upto about the 46th year of the era which 
these S’akas were following. Therefore his rule could not have been of 
40 years. If he ruled upto 46 S’aka Era, he must have died in 552— 
46 = 506 B. C. i. e. his rule in India as a king could not have been 
of more that 6 or 7 years. So, 40 years given to him are artificially 
given. Similarly, 242 years given to Cas}anas may not be the correct 
number, though it is almost correct. But this number fits in here 
in two ways. 242 years from S’akakala (552 B.C.) brings us to the 
start of the Guptas (310 B C.). 242 years-h40 years of Nahapana, 
counted from 512 B.C. (the start of the S’akas in India) bring us 
to 219-220 B.C., the date in which the S’akas are likely tf) have 
bttn defeated by Ch II. Another consideration also supports this. 

I have said that the S’akas ruled for 282 years from 512 B.C. ix. 
it can also be said that the S’akas ruled for 310 (552-242) years 
from the start of S’aka era of 552 B.C. That is they ruled upto 330 
S’aka era of 552 B.C. And we know that the last known date of 
the W. Ksatrapas is 31X of their era. That would mean that no 
coins or inscriptions of these Ksatrapas have been found for the 
last 10 or 12 years of their rule. 

Now let us consider the position of the Guptas according to 
these considerations. For the Guptas we get in these sources 221, 
231 and 255 years. Therefore the end of the Guptas will be put 
in c. (312-221*) 91 B.C. or c. (312-231 =)8l B.C. or in c. 312- 
255)= 57 B.C. 

Now let us consider the reference to Kalki in these sources. 
These sources put the end of Kalki’s period in 990 or 1000 M.E. 
Muni K has collected some other references to Kalki’s date. I shall 
give them here (See Muni K’s article p. 621) 
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(1) According to . Titthogoli Kalki was born in P&tallputra in 
1928 M.E. or in S’aka Era 1323. 

(2) According to KslasapttAiia 1912 M. E. is the date of 
Kalki’s birth. This source gives three names of Kalki— 1. Kalki, 
2. Rudra and 3. Caturmukha. 

(3) Dipamslskalpa of Jinasundarasuri gives 1914 M. E. as the 
date of Kalki’s birth. It is said in this source that Kalki was the 
son of Ya^a and Ya4oda. 

(4) Dlpatnslskalpa of Up&dhyaya KsamSkalyapa gives 475 
M. E. as the date of Vikrama and puts Kalki’s birth 124 years 
after Vikrama. 

(5) Tiloyassra says that S’aka king flourished in 605 M. E. and 
Kalki was born 394 years after that. 

(6) Dlpalihsialpa of Jinasundara gives 2000 M. E. as the date 
of Kalki’s death at the age of 86, 

(7) One other source also gives 2000 M. E. as the date of 
Kalki’s death. 

Thus we get the following dates for Kalki. 

Birth in 599, 1000, 1912, 1914, 1928 M.E. 

Death in 2000 M.E. at the age of 86. 

Now if we take 528 B. C. as the date of the start of M. E„ 
as is, now, usually done we shall get 71 A. D., 472 A. D., 1384 
A. D., and 1400 A. D. as the date for Kalki’s birth and 1472 A. D. 
as the date of his death. Now the last three dates are not at all 
possible for Kalki, as Psilaliputra was non-existent in those days. 
Moreover sources (5) and (6) put Kalki soon after the Guptas. 
None of these dates comes immediately after the Guptas. I. there¬ 
fore, offer another explanation. 

If we take 1912, 1914 or 1928 M. E. as the date of Kalki’s 
birth, we get, according to my date of Mahavira’s death, 2051 — 
1912 = 139 B. C. or 137 RC. or 123 B. C. as the date of Kalki’s 
birth. (4) above gives 124 years after Vikrama as the date of his 
birth. I think that this Vikrama is not the Vikrama of 56 B. C., 
but is Vikrama Ch. II. I put Ch. II’s acc. in c. 256 B. C. Accord¬ 
ingly Kalki’s birth will be placed in c. 256 — 194 *= 132 B. C (5) 
above is apparently wrongly arrived at as it gives 394 years bet¬ 
ween the end of S'akas and the birth of Kalki. Our earlier sources 
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(5) and (6) put 221 or 231 or 255 + 42 i. e. maximum 297 years 
between the end of the S'akas and the death of Kalki. This source 
(5) has first wrongly understood the reference to yaka as to S’aka 
era of 78 A. D. and then, in order to make up 1000, has given 394 
years. Thus it is wholly unreliable. 

Thus we get the following four dates for the birth of Kalki— 
123, 132, 137 and 139 B. C. For his death we get one date i.e. 
2000 M. E„ which according to me, will be 2051 — 2'100 = 51 B C. 
But we should remember that 2000 as well as 1000 are round 
numbers and are likely to be correct approximately. 

If this interpretation of mine has any value then it means 
that these sources put Kalki between c. 139 B. C, and c. 51 B.C., 
.and further that the Guptas flourished immediately before this Kalki. 

Now I beg to submit that all these calculations suggest that 
Vikrama of 56 B. C. is taken by the Jains as Kalki. 

Later (Part Four) I shall show that Vispuvardhana Yasodhar- 
man of the Mandasor Inscription is to be put in c. 90 B. C. In 
that connection I shall also show, giving reasons, that Vikrama of 
56 B.C. is the same as Harsa(Vardhana) VikramSditya of Kal- 
hapa's Rajatarahgipi. I will further suggest that this Har§a (Var- 
dhana) Vikramaditya might have been the son and successor of 
Vispuvardhana whose title, in that case, might have been Mahen- 
driditya. And I have shown that Kalhapa’s Harsa had died in 
56 B. C. 

Here we find the end of the Guptas, according to one view 
placed in 56 B.C. One verse of Trailokya PrajnaPti gives 255 years 
to the Guptas, i.e. Gupta-end will be in c. 312—255=57 B.C. Now 
let us remember that Vispuvardhana Yasodharman was, at first, in 
the service of the Guptas, as the expression guptanatha in his in¬ 
scription clearly, indicates. Therefore I would call these two kings 
—Vispuvardhana and Harsa(vardhana) — by the name of Gupta- 
bhftya; and I suggest that it is not unlikely if from this point of 
view, they were considered as Guptas and thus Gupta rule was 
considered to have lasted upto the death of Harsa Vikrama. That 
is why we find 255 years given to the Guptas, which brings their 
close to 56 B.C. 

Again we should note that these Jain traditions as inte^reted 
by me seem to put Kalki’s birth in c. 140 B.C. and his death in 
c. 50 B.C. Therefore the time of Kalki tallies with the time of 
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Harfa Vikraina. That is why I say that the Jains seem to have 
taken Har^a Vikrama as Kalki. Dtpamslskdpa of Jinasundara (as 
quoted above) says that Kalki was born of Ya^a and Ya§oda. Titthogoli 
Pmnnaya, as quoted earlier calls Kalki to have been the son of 
Indra. Now as I have suggested Harfa Vikrama was the son of 
Vis9uvardhana Yasrodharman. Most probably Yasra of Jinasena is 
this Ya^odharman, and if he had the title of Mohendraditya as I 
have suggested, we can explain the statement of Titthogoli that 
Kalki was the son of Indra. Thus all the considerations point to 
Har§a Vikrama as having been taken by the Jains as Kalki. 

But there are one or two considerations which go against this 
identification of Kalki and Har§a. (1) Jain works say that Kalki’s 
name was Rudra or Caturmukha and that he ruled at Palaliputra. 
Har§a is not known to have these names nor is he known to have 
ruled at Pataliputra. (2) Again, Jains seem to consider Harsa Vikra¬ 
ma of 56 B.C. as a patron of their religion, while if he was Kalki, 
he should have been an oppressor of the Jains. These objections 
are there but they can be satisfactorily explained. 

We find Puraqas talking of a Kalki as also the Jain works 
talking of a Kalki. Now Kalki, to the Brahmanas, was a saviour of 
their religion as he opposed the heterodox faiths of Buddhism 
and Jainsim, to the followers of which he would look an oppressor. 
But the Kalki of the Purapas is not the Kalki of the Jains. We 
have seen how the Puranic tradition puts Kalki in the days of 
Vi^akhayupa. Now VisakhaySpa came soon after Palaka at whose 
accession, Mahavira died. Therefore Puranic Kalki flourished within 
50 or 60 years of the death of Mahavira. Therefore, he cannot 
have been the Kalki of the Jains who put him sereral hundred 
years after the death of Mahavira. Consider along with this one 
other point. According to Jain traditions, there came one Kalki 
every 1000 years after the death of Mahavira. And this seems to 
be based on some fact. Kalki, in this context, means one who sup¬ 
ported Brahmanism and opposed Buddhism and Jainism. Now one 
such Kalki—the Puranic Kalki — came immediately after Mahavira’s 
death. That is Kalki no. 1. Now, according to my scheme, 1000 years 
from MahSvira’s death will bring us to 2051 — 1000 » 1051 B. C. 
The figure 1000 is a round uumber, therefore this date 1051 B.C. will 
necessarily be approximate. I have placed Pu§yamitra S'uhga’s period 
from 1113 B.C. to 1053 B.C. Therefore, it seems likely that Kalki 
of the Jains, who came about 1000 years after MahSvlra was Pu§ya- 
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mitra Sutiga. Muni K has tried to show in his paper that the Kalki 
of the Jains was Pusyamitra S'uUga, and it seems that he is right. 
Therefore Pu§yamitra S’uiSga will be Kalki no. 2. Again 1000 
years after Pusyamitra will bring us to 1053 — 1000 = 53 B. C. 
Here also we should remember that 1000 is a round number, there¬ 
fore Kalki no. 3 will come in about 53 B. C. Earlier we have seen 
56 B. C. to have been the date of the end of Kalki’s period as well 
as the date of Har^a Vikrama’s death. Therefore Harsa Vikrama will 
be Kalki no. 3. 

Thus we get traditions about three different Kalkis and it is 
likely that incidents and names connected with one Kalki might 
be ascribed to another Kalki. Thus the name Rudra or Catur- 
mukha might have been the name of Puranic Kalki (no. 1). Pusya¬ 
mitra (no. 2.) was ruling at Pfitaliputra. And both these might 
have been ascribed to Kalki no. 3. Again it is true that the Jains 
take Vikrama of 56 B. C. as their patron. But it is well-known 
that Vikrama of 56 B. C. (i. e. Har^a Vikram-.i) was a keen follower 
and supporter of Brahmanism also. In fact, as the Jain tradition 
itself has preserved, it was only after Vikrama came in contact 
with Siddhasena Divakara that he became interested in Jainism. 
Before that he seems to have been apathetic to Jainism and 
Buddhism. And at that time the Jains might have taken him as a 
K-dki, and we do find that the tradition preserved in Jain Hari- 
vufls'o and TitthogoH just stops at Vikrama of 56 B. C. i. e. at Kalki. 
That means that it is the earlier view about Vikrama. After his 
death Jains seem to have taken him as their patron,. Any way, my 
interpretation of Jain chronology, coupled with my scheme for 
general Indian chronology, leads me to believe that Kalki, who 
has been put immediately after the Guptas by the above Jain sour¬ 
ces, is Harsa Vikrama. 

We find two sources putting the death of Kalki (i. e. Har§a 
Vikrama as I identify him) in c. 2000 M. £. i. e. according to me 
in c. (2051 — 2000 = )51 B. C. And I place the death of Harfa 
Vikrama in 56 B. C. Again we find one source putting the ‘ end of 
Kalki’s period in 990 and another in 1000 M. E. These dates are 
apparently based upon 1048 B. C. as the date of Mahavira’s death. 
Therefore, even according to these two views Kalki’s death will 
be in 48 B. C. or 58 B. C. and I have put it in 56 B- C. 

This is my explanation of the Jain chronology as I have found 
preserved in the above various sources. According to this, the 
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Jain chronology puts the start of S'aka Era in c. 554—2 B.C., start 
of the Gupta Era in c. 312 — 10 B. C. (242 years after the S’akas), 
end of the main Guptas in (312 — 221 = ) c. 91 B. C. or in (312 — 
231 ) = c. 81 B. C. and the end of the Guptabh^tyas (i. e. Visijuvar- 
ilbana and Harsn Vikrama) in c. 56 B. C. In this way the Jain 
chronology fully supports my general scheme of Indian chronology. 


In connection with this Jain chronology, which we have been 
considering so far, I shall like to draw the attention of scholars 
to some other Non-Jain sources. 

Dr. P. C. Bagchi, in his article on ‘A new source of the Political 
History of Kamarupa' (IHQ, XVIII, 3, p. 231 ff) draws our atten¬ 
tion to a Buddhist Tantrictext entitied Haragaurisomvada (= HGS). 
He has translated the following account from this text (p. 234). 

“The pious Yudhisjhira is (the first) king in the Kali age: He 
will reign for 1412 years. Then will come the Nandas, who will 
reign for 500 years. They will be followed by the Gautamas who 
will reign for 400 years. After them the Mayttras will reign for 
132 years. They will be followed by Pancasama (tr. Pabdavas) who 
will reign for 105 years. Tlien will reign the S'aka kings, possessed 
with all good qualities. The sun of the S'aka (S'akaditya) will be 
king in Kali year 3179. The S'aka kings will reign for 180 years. 
The king Vikramaditya of great spiritual perfection (Mahasiddha) 
will thereafter be installed as king in the saka year 171 (? ku 
Visva Bhumi). He (and his suceessors) will reign for 102 years. In 
his times the people will become Buddhist as Hari will then attain 
Bodhi. He will be followed by king Bhoja who will reign for 113 
years. In his times a revival of Brahmanism will take place. With 
him the line of K§atriya kings will come to an end.” 

In the same article is also noted: “Dr. Majmudar (R C.) has in 
this connection discussed the contents of an incomplete manu¬ 
script of a Sanskrit text entilled Rsisvalt which he discovered in 
the collection of the Dacca University. For the earlier period, we 
get the following information in this Sanskrit text. 'The line of 
the Pan^avas ended in Kali 1812. That was also the end of 
Ksatriya rule in India. After that MahSpadma Nanda and his 
descendents were rulers for 500 years. They were followed by 
Virabahu. the Nastika (materialist) king. He and his descendents 
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ruled for 400 years. After that Dhurandhara was installed as kine. 
Adisura became king of Bengal in this period.” 

‘‘ Dr. Majmudar is of opinion that a Sanskrit text like this 
Ruisvali was the source of the imformation given in the Bengali 
book (published in 1906 A. D.) of Pandit Mjtyufijaya Tarkalankara.” 

Then Dr. Bagchi has quoted from the book (Rajsvali) by Pt. 
M. Tarkalankara. 

“Up to the Kali year 4,267, Hindu rulers were on the throne 
of Delhi. Up to Kali year 1812, 28 kings from Yudhisthira to 
Ksemaka were on the throne. 14 rulers of the Nanda dynasty from 
Viaarada to Bodhamalla ruled the country for 500 years, after 
them. They were followed by the Gotama dynasty of which 15 
kings reigned for 400 years. The first of them was Virabahu and 
the last Aditya. They were succeeded by Mayura dynasty with 9 
rulers, beginning with Dhurandhara and ending with Rajapala, who 
reigned for 318 years. Then commenced the rule of Sakaditya 
who ruled for 14 years upto the Kali year 3044. This was the 
end of the era of Yudhisjhira.” 

In connection with these vaSsavalis, I wish to state that in the 
Salyarthaprakaira of Swami Dayananda Sarasvati, is given a 
Vafi^svali. It is taken from a fortnightly called Hari^candracandrikn 
f)r Mohmacandrika (V. S. 1939, Margasirsa, S'ukla, Kirana 19-20). 
This VangSvali gives the following dynasties. 

The first dynasty starts with Yudhisthira and ends with 
Ksemaka. It had 30 kings in all and it ruled for 1770 years. The 
second dynasty started with Visrava and ended with Vlrasalasena, 
having 14 kings and 500 years. The third dynasty started with 
Viramaha and ended with Adityaketu, having 16 kings and 445 
years. The fourth dynasty started with Dhandhara and ended with 
Rajapala, having 9 kings and 374 years. Then came Mnhanapala 
who ruled for 14 years. Then came Vikramaditya of Ujjain who 
ruled for 93 years. Then six more dynasties are given upto Yasra- 
psla. 

Now, I have to offer the following remarks about these lists. 
I shall first tabulate the information gathered from these four 
sources—viz Haragaurlsanvada (HGS), Sanskrit Rajavali (Sh. Raj.), 
the Bengali Rajavali (Ben Raj) and Satyarthaprakava (SP). 
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A 


B 

C 

D 

HGS 

Yudhis 

1412 

Sfe. Rm 

Pspdava 1812 

Ben. Rsj 
years kings 
Y. 1812-28 

SP 
kings 
Y. 1770-30 

Nandas 

500 

Nandas 500 

N. 500—14 

Visrava 500—14 

Gautama 

400 

Virabahu 400 

G. 400-15 

Viramaha 445—16 

Mayura 

132 

Dhurandhara — 

M. 318— 9 Dhandhara 374— 9 

Pancasama 105 

2.712 



S’akas 

180 

Saka 14—1 Mahanapala 14— 1 

Vikrama 

102 



3,103, 70 
Vikranm 93 1 

Bhojas 113 

2,944 


3.044-67 

3196-‘7r 


It will be seen that Sfe Raj is incomplete and stops at the 
Gotamas, naming only the first king of the Mayuras. The first 
dynasty in all the four is the Papdava dynasty, but A gives to 
them 1412 years, B and G 1812 years and D 1770 years. Again C 
gives them 28 kings, D gives “'O. The second dynasty is named as 
Nandas by A, B and C. D calls the first king of this dynasty by the 
name of Vi’srava, but it is the same dynasty as the Nandas of the 
others, because according to C, the first king of this dynasty was 
Viiarada and the last king Bodhamalla and Visrava of D is evid¬ 
ently the same as Vitfarada of C. All the sources give 500 years to 
this dynasty while both C and D give 14 kings to it. The third 
dynasty is called Gotama by A and C. Viramaha of D is the same 
as Virabahu of B and C and the last king is Aditya according to C 
and D. Thus all the sources speak of the same dynasties. A, B and C 
give 400 years to this dynasty. C gives 15 kings, while t) gives 445 
years and 16 kings. The fouth dynasty is called Mayuras by A 
and C. B, C and D ve the. n^m of the first king as Dhurandha- 
ra (Dhandhara of D being a corruption), while both C and D call 
the last king by the name of Rajapala. Thus here also all the four 
speak of the same dynasty. B gives no period for this dynasty, 
A gives 132 years, C gives 318 years and 9 kings and D gives 374 
kings and 9 kings. So far these sources more or less tally with 
one another. Then A gives a dynasty of PaScasama with 105 years. 
C also giyes S’aka but with with only 14 yeans, D gives Mahanapala 
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with 14 years. Then C stops. Then A gives Vikrama with 102 years 
and D also gives Vikrama but with 93 years. Then A gives Bhojas 
with 113 years. D proceeds on other lines. 

Now let us examine these. The first thing to be noted is that 
as the Jain dynastic lists follow the post-Mahavira dynasties that 
ruled at Ujjain, so these sources follow the post-Mbh dynasties 
that ruled at Indraprastha or Delhi. Then we find that like the 
Puranic lists, these sources start with post-Mbh dynasties and the 
first dynasty taken up by them is the Aila dynasty of Yudhisthira, 
hut the Purapas start with Pariksit while these lists start with 
Yudhisthira. Like the Puranic lists, these sources also bring this 
dynasty down to Ksemaka, but the Purapas make K.semaka 30th 
from Parikfit while these make him 28th or 30th from Yudhislhira, 
The Puranic lists give 1150, 1200 or 1500 years upto Nandas, 
while these lists give 1412, 1812 or 1770 years upto the Nandas. 
Then again the years given for the Nandas and Mayuras (Mauryas) 
given in these differ largely from those given in the Purapas. The 
number of kings for the Mauryas is given nine and that tallies 
with the PurHoas, But the number 14 for the Nandas does not. 
Again these sources put Gautamas between Nandas and Mauryas, 
while the Purapas know of no Gautamas. The Jain sources also 
put the Mauryas inunediately after the Nandas. But these discre* 
pancies can be explained on the supposition that these sources are 
following the local and not Imperial dynasties. 

Now let us examine these lists separately. B is frankly incom* 
plete, but otherwise the same as C. C comes to 3044 Kali Era 
(K. E.) i. e. to 56 B. C. i. e. to Vikrama and stops there. Just 
before 56 B. C. according to C ruled the S’aka ruler for 14 years. 
Therefore, according to C, 56 B. C. will not be the year of the 
death of Vikrama as we find to be the case in RsiataroAgivi and 
in Jain source.^, but of his accession. S'akas are put by C, imme¬ 
diately after the Mauryas. D seems to differ from C in certain 
details but in general computation seems to have been the same as 
C as will be clear from the following consideration. Its total upto 
Mahgnapala is 3163 years. But if we deduct 45 years from the 
3 rd dynasty <i. e. from the Gautamas, as all the other sources give 
400 years for them, only D giving 445 years) and count upto the 
end of the fourth dynasty of the Mauryas, we get the total 3,044 
years. However Mahinapala of D with his 14 years’ rule can 
equate with the S'aka king of C with his rule of 14 years. The 
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difference,' then, will be that 3,044 years will be over just before 
the S’akas according to D and just after the S’akas according to C. 
The position in C seems to be correct. It is a list brought down 
upto the start of Vikrama Era of 56 B. C. and as Vikrama was 
known to have defeated the S'akas, the S'akas should precede him. 
That is so in C. Therefore in D we should deduct 45 from the 
3rd dynasty and 14 from the fourth dynasty^ and thus we can 
get the total of 3,044 at the end of MahSnapala, who equates with 
the S'aka king. This shows that these lists B, C and D are made 
up lists for arriving at the date of 56 B. C. and S’akas are therein 
taken to have been S’akas who were defeated by Vikrama of 56 B,C. 

But A differs from B, C and D in certain respects. Its total 
upto the end of the Bhojas is 2944. It gives 1,412 to the Paudavas. 
It gives the dynasty of PaScasama which is given by no other 
source. It puts S’akas after Pa&casama, Vikrama after S’akas and 
Bhojas after Vikrama. That is it puts Vikrama’s period from 2729 
K. E. to 2831 K. E. i. e. from 372 B. C. to 270 B. C. But I should 
submit that this is a mistake. This source-HGS-comes upto Pafi- 
casama whose period it places from 2444 K. E. to 2549 K. E. Then 
it places S’akas (i. e. starts S’akas in 2549 K. E.) about whom it 
says, “Then will reign the S’aka kings, possessed with all gooil 
qualities. The Sun of the S’aka (S’akaditya ) will be in the Kali 
year 3179. ” Now this is self-contradictory. Once it places the 
start of the S’akas in 2549 K. E. and then in the same breath it 
places their start in 3179 K. E. This contradiction has arisen. 
1 think, due to some later writer having misunderstood the referen¬ 
ce to the S’akas in the text. I suggest that at one time the text 
of HGS had stopped at the S’akas. In my opinion, the .S’akas refer¬ 
red to in HGS and placed therein sobn after PaScasama are the 
Western Kfatrapas of whom the Jain sources also talk. HGS place.s 
the start of the S’akas in 2549 K. E. i. e. in 3101—2549=^552 B. C., 
exactly the year in which I have earlier placed the start of the 
9aka Era followed by the W. K;atrapas. Here, then, is preserved 
a very valuable and much-wanted datum. Here we are told in the 
clearest of term9 that the S’aka-start was in 2549 K. E.“552, B. C. 
Therefore I say that the S’akas originally intended by HGS were 
the W. Ksatrapas. And, as in Jain sources, so here too, later 
writers mistake these S’akas to have been either the S'akas defeat- 

1. This fourth dynasty has been given 9 kings and therefore, according 
to MCM should have 360 years not 374 years. 
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«d by Vikrama of 56 B. C. or the Shakes of S'£liv&hana ffaka of 
78 A. D. The later interpolator in HGS has most awkwardly put 
in the statement that the S’aka king came in 3179 K.E. (of course 
mistaking him to be the ^aka of 78 A. D.), when his entire calcu¬ 
lation stops at 2,944 K E. The other sources C and D mistake the 
S’akas to have been the S'akas, who were defeated by Vikrama of 
56 B. C. and therefore place them just before 3,044 K. E. But all 
these are later corrections made by persons who misunderstood 
the original reference to the S'akas. 

This leads me to believe that at one time these sources as well 
as the Jain sources had stopped at the start of the S'akas i. e. of 
W. Ksatrapas. If so, we can understand that both in C and D 
also the S’akas must have been then started in 2549 K. E. Instead 
they are now started in 3030 K. E. i. e. full 481 years later and it 
is to account for these 481 years plus 105 years of PaScasama 
which they do not give that they have added 481+105=586 years 
to the earlier dynasties and have given 400 more to the Paijdvas 
and the remaining 186 to the Mauryas. I, therefore, take 1412 
years given in A to the Papdavas as almost correct. I have put, 
according to the Purapas, the start of Mahapadma Nanda 1500 
years after the Mbh war, here it is put 1412 years after that 
event. That is why I say it is almost correct. The figure for 
the Mauryas given in A is also almost correct, as the correct 
figure, according to the Purapas is 137. Thus out of all these 
four sources HGS seems to have preserved an earlier tradition, 
only some later writer has wrongly added the figures later than 
the S’akas. As a matter of fact even here some confusion has 
happened. The purpose of the interpolator was evidently to bring 
the calculation upto 3044 K. E, (i. e. to 56 6. C.) and it is seen 
brought upto 2944 K. E. Therefore, it seems to me that even this 
interpolated list should have 100 years more, and, I think that 
these 100 years were at one time added to the S^akas, whose total 
thus should have been 280 and not 180 as it is now found. These 
100 years could not have been added to any dynasty before the 
S’akas, as the total of 2549 years upto their start is quite authen¬ 
tic as it puts their start in 552 B. C. as I have shown before. 
Again see this. The Jains give 40 years to Nahapina and 242 
years to the Castanas i. e. in all 282 years to the S'akas, and if my 
above suggestion is correct, at one tinae even HGS must have 
given 280 years to the S’akas. If so, the end of the S’akas will be 
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put in 552 — 280 ■* 232 B. C. which would fall according to my 
scheme in the reign-period of Ch. II. Thus, if we apply this 
correction, we can harmonise this account of HGS with the account 
of the Jain sources. We should, here, remember that HGS is a 
Buddhistic text, that these S’akas i. e. the W. Ksatrapas were 
patrons of Jainism and that HGS calls these S’akas full of all good 
qualities. Therefore it is clear tliat HGS speaks of the same 
S'akas as the Jain sources and HGS makes it absolutely clear that 
the start of these S’akas (i. e. of their Era) is to be put in 552 B.C. 

We come to the same conclusion from another consideration 
also C gives 66 king-units from the start to the rise of the S’akas. 
According to MCM 66 king-units means 66X40 = 2,640 years. If 
we put Mbh war in 32( 1 B. C. as I do and not in 3101 B. C., 
this will put the rise of the S'akas in 3201—2640 = 561 B. C. 
And as MCM can be only approximate, this only means that the 
.start of the S’akas is to be put after 9 years of the 67th unit have 
passed i. e. in 561—9 = 552 B. C. 

Before I leave this subject of Jnin chronology, I wish to 
clarify one point. I have said that when these sources put Vikrama 
just after the S’akas they misunderstand the reference to 
S'akas. But there is another possibility also. We know that these 
S’akas i. e. the W. K^trapas were finally overthrown by Ch. II 
Vikramaditya. Therefore, it is not unlikely if the chronologists 
once put Vikramaditya ( = ch. II) just after the S’akas.^ Further I 
wish to point out that it is true that Ch. II had defeated the 
S’akas and sent them out of Ujjain. What must have happened to 
these S’akas? Their sway is likely to have extended over Malava, 
Gujarat, Saurastra and Sind. If so, whtn they were defeated in 
Malava, they might have been localised in Saurasjra or Sind. And 
it is not impossible if these s'akas bided their time and when the 
mighty Gupta empire disintegrated, tried to obtain their lost 
territory. If they did try, they must have tried in the days of 
Vi§uuvardhana or Har§a Vikrama. Our tradition supports such 
a course of event. It may be that the S’akas actually tried in the 
days of Harg-i Vikrama but were unsuccessful. Then our tradition 
puts S’akas in 78 A. D. also. It is likely that after the death 
1. We fhniiM remember that these chronologists do not designate the 
dynasties b} tbeir d>n stic names but b> the name ot the tirst ruler of the 
dynasty. If Ch. I also had the title of Vikran fiaitya then the VikramAditya 
might stand for the whole of the Gupta dynasty'. 
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of Harsa Vikrama the S’akas once again invaded Ujjain ? 
RSfotarafigilfi says that PratEpaiila the son Harsa Vikrama 
had been dispossessed of his throne by his enemies and Prava- 
rasena II of Kashmir put him back on the throne. If the enemies 
mentioned here be taken to be the S'akas, it will mean that the 
S'akas went on trying to invade Ujjain till 78 A. D., during which 
period they might have met with varying fortunes, sometimes 
occupying and sometimes vacating the throne at Ujjain. They 
might have been at Ujjain in 78 A. D. and a S'alivahana might have 
defeated them, then. Even after this period tliere might have been 
.struggle for the possession of Ujjain, ^ 

Having thus examined and explained these various chronologi¬ 
cal computations and having seen that there have been frequent 
adjustments in the chronology, I shall now try to show the 
various stages at which these adjustments had happened. 

The Puraijas show only one school i. e. the adjusted one upto 
the Mauryas, but from the Mauryas we find both the actual and 
the adjusted schools. It is in the days of the Mauryas, in fact of 
Asoka that the first stage of adjusting seems to have occurred. In 
As^oka's days there will be two views prevalent regarding the 
date of Buddha's death. Some would place it 218 years before 
Asoka’s coronation and others would place it 218 + 350 = 568 
years before Asoka’s coronation. Now we know that a Buddhist 
council had met in the days of A4oka to settle all the confusion 
regarding their religion- Along witli the rules and regulations of 
the saAgha, they seem to h ve settled the chronology and put 
Buddha’s death 218 years and not 568 years' before Aioka’s 
coronation. 

The second stage in this connection seems to have occurred in 
or soon after the days of Kalakacarya. Jain tradition says as I 
have noted earlier, that Chandragupta Maurya came tp the throne 
155 years after Mahavira’s death. As I have explained earlier this 
adjustment also omits 350 years of the first kihgless period, but 
the number 155 is not correct, it should have been 151. This dif¬ 
ference is created by omitting to count 4 years of Asoka’s period 
before horonation. And this could have happened only after As’oka's 

1. The reference to Tiastanas by Ptolesiy refers to. some such when 

the ^akas i. e. Castanas were occupying the throne at Ujjain. ,Or, it may be 
that his intention is to describe Ujjain as the traditional capital of the Ca;tanas. 
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• days. It might have happened in the days of Samprati, if an adjust¬ 
ment was made then, otherwise in the days of Kalakacarya, when 
adjustments are likely to have been made in the Jain traditions. 
We have seen that out of tlie three dates of Kalakacarya, 720 M.E. 
seems to deduct only ihe 770 years of the three gaps. It does not 
deduct 653 or 753 which difference had arisen only after 78 A.D. 
Therefore this calculation must have been made before 78 A. D. 

In almost all the subsequent adjustments we find either 653 or 
753 years omitted. A misunderstanding about these years of Kali 
adjustments must have happened sometime after 78 A. D. as these 
adjustments are based upon a misunderstanding of the verse asan- 
maghasu etc, which is possible only after 78 A. D. I, therefore, 
think that it was at Kaniska’s Buddhist council that the verse was 
misunderstood and the chronology was readjusted on that misunder¬ 
stood basis. I put Kaniska’s accession in c. 150 A. D. and therefore 
his assembly must have been convened in c. 175 A. D. This will 
be a hundred years after the start of the S’aka Era of 78 A. D. 
This gives sufficient time for the misunderstanding of the verse 
asan etc. There is also another reason why I say that this 
almost final adjustment had happened in the days of Kauiska. The 
verse asan etc. seems to have been first misunderstood on Kashmir 
side and it was there that Kanifka’s assembly had met. That is 
why 2448 B. C. or 2348 B. C. as the date of Mbh war seems to 
iiave been acceped on the side of Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and China 
as also of Burma, Assam and Ceylon, but not in India proper. For, 
India proper always seems to have put Mbh war in 3101 B. C. or 
3201 B. C. We find 2448 or 2348 B. C. being taken as the date of 
Mbh war in Kashmir chronology and in Nepalese chronology, (see 
next chapter). That means that these dates were first fixed up on 
that side and Kaniska’s assembly which met in Kashmir and at 
which monks from all the different parts had come, seems to have 
made an intentional effort at adjusting all Buddhistic traditions, as 
according to Hieun Tsang, the main object for which the assembly 
was convoked by Kaniska was to bring order in the most dis¬ 
orderly and confused traditions that were current in his days. 

In his days they seem to have put Mbh war in 2448 B. C. But 
either in his own days or soon after him, there seem to have come 
in existence two schools of chronologists, one putting Mbh war in 
2448 B. C, and other in 2348 B. C. Accordingly we find some 
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deducting 653 and others 753 from the original dates. For ins¬ 
tance Chinese tradition which puts Buddha’s death in 643 B. C. 
deducts 653 years while others (Burma, Nepal, Siam etc.) who 
put his death in 543 B. C. deduct 753 years from the original 
dates. 

Yet another adjustment seems to have been made in or after 
the days of Candrapida of Kashmir, most probably in Kashmir 
itself. Kashmir chronology, as I have shown, has followed MCM 
upto the end of Durlabhaka’s death and has abandoned it from 
Chandrapida’s reign. That means that some chronological adjust¬ 
ments were made in his days In his days they found that a 
further period of 300 years had elapsed which was taken by them 
as kingless (the period given to Rapaditya in Raj), Therefore, 
they deducted these 300 years from the various dates. As we have 
seen, it is due to this adjustment, that they brought down the 
date of Buddha’s death by 300 years (from 543 B. C. to 243 B. C.) 
and the date of Kaniska also by 300 years (from 700 years after 
Buddha to 400 years after him). This seems to have been the last 
adjustment. After about 550 A. D. (the date of Candrapida’s acc.) 
there is found no trace of any chronological adjustment to have 
been made. 



CHAPTER THREE 

NEPALESE CHRONOLOGY 


Ancient dynastic genealogies of Nepal are preserved in certain 
Vafisavalis. Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji has published one Parvatiya 
VafisTavali in Indian Antiquary Vol XIII. I have appended the 
VaSsravali to this chapter. It «s generally discredited and it is 
true that there are, in it, all the faults of the artificiality of MCM 
and these aults are e\tn emphasis i by a certain amount of 
confusion. And yet, I think, ii is possible to settle some of the 
outstanding epochs of Nepalese chronology from this VaSsavali. 


The VaSsravali starts with Gopala Dynasty, with a particular 
epoch at which 88 years of that dynasty had already elapsed 
(bhuktamanagata 88 years). Tne t, och with which this Vansavali 
starts is, I think, the epo.:h of Ramit Dasrarthi. That the Nepalese 
chronologists, once, started their regular lines from Rama, is 
suggested from the Inscription of Jayadeva II of Harsa era 153. 
(Gupta Inscriptions, Fleet, Intr. p. 185 ff.) That inscription starts 
with Brahma and then gives some stray names but from Rama 
regular list of n i ne^ starts. Therefore, It mk, that this VaSsra¬ 
vali also < rts w J yagupta, w must have been a contem¬ 
porary of Rama Daarart .i. This is proved by the following also. 

The first king of the K rata dynasty, n^med Yalambara is 
said to have conae on the throne in: dvaparaeresa 12 i. e. when 12 
years of the Dvaparayuga.. were yet left to go. I have already 
shown the various dates for the starts of Kaliyuga. Same will be 
the dates for the end of Dvapara. Earliest amongst these is 3201 
B. C. and latest is 2976 B. C. If we take 3201 B. C. as the date of 
the end of Dvapara, the accession of Yalambara will be in 3201 + 
12 3213 B. G. T.iat is, Kirata dynasty had started ruling in 
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3213 B. C. Before the Kirata dynasty, the Vafij'Svali has given two 
other dynasties. Out of these, it has given 434 years for the first 
i. e. Gopak dynasty from Jayagupta to the end. Then it has given 
three kings for the second i. e. the Ahir dynasty. But the regnal 
periods of these three kings are not given. Let us apply MCM 
here and take 3 X 40 ® 120 years for these three kings. Thus we 
get 434+120 “=554 years from Jayagupta to Yakmbara’s accession. 
I just placed Yakmbara’s accession in 3213 B. C. Therefore Jaya- 
gupta’s accession will be in 3213 + 554 = C. 3767 B. C. 

I shall, later, show from independent considerations based 
upon MCM that Rama’s period was from c. 3765 B. C. to 3725 B. C. 
Thus Jayagupta, who according to above calculations, came to the 
throne in 3767 B. C. will be a contemporary of Rama. Thus we 
find that the Nepalese chronology, as represented in this VoSarg- 
vali, starts with the epoch of Rama and incidentally preserves for 
us a very important piece of evidence to fix the date of Rama. 

Here, I must point out that all the Puranic chronology makes 
a re-start with the Mbh war. But the chronology of Assam and 
Nepal seem to start with Rama. In the next chapter we shall see 
that in the Assamese chronology, Naraka, with whom the chrono¬ 
logy starts was a contemporary of Rama. This fact that some 
countries start their chronology from the epoch of Rama and others 
from the epoch of Yudhisjhira, I think, strongly points to the 
historicity of both these epochs. 

Thus Jayagupta’s accession will be put in c. 3767 B. C. and 
that of Yalambara in 3213 B. C. 

Next datum that we get in this Va&savali is this. It is said 
that the sixth king named Humati of the Kirata dynasty had gone 
to the forest along with the Panovas. About the 7th king of this 
dynasty (named Jitedasti) it is said that he had assisted the Pauda- 
vas and was killed in the Mbh war. It is also said about him 
that Buddha had visited Nepal in his days. Now, here is some 
obvious confusion. Mababhirata was over before Yslambara, the' 
first king of this dynasty. Therefore, the 7th and the 8th kings 
of his dynasty could not have lived at the same time as the 
P&udavas. Again, Buddha cannot be the contemporary of the 
Paudavas, as the VaiSgSvali seems to suggest. Therefore, there has 
been some confusion here. What I think is this. 
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At one time, the Nepalese chronologists must have noted about 
some two kings that one had fought on the side of the PiQd&vBS 
and been killed and the other had gone to the forest with them. 
But the place of these two kings could not have, originally, been 
just before Yilambara, nor 6th or 7th after him. Similarly, the 
Vafiifivali must have, originally, noted that Buddha had visited in 
the days of a particular king, but he could not have been the 7th 
king after Yilambara. But though the present VafUivali has, thus, 
confused the details and numbers of the kings, it has preserved an 
important datum for us. h says that Kirata dynasty had ruled 
for 1118 years I think it means that 1118 years of the Kirata 
dynasty had elapsed upto the king in whose days Buddha came to 
Nepal. 1118 years from 3213 will bring us to 3213—1118=2095 
B. C. Thus Buddha came to Nepal in 2095 B. C. I have placed 
Buddha’s death in 2066 B. C. Buddha is said to have lived for 
about 80 years. Therefore, he lived from c. 2146 to 2066 B. C. Thus 
2095 B. C. falls within the iife«period of Buddha. Thus, I think, 
that 1118 years from Yilambara’s accession .nirits the period of 
Buddha's visit to Nepal; but the numbers of kings are certainly 
misplaced. 

Again the VaSarftvali gives 29 kings for this dynasty. In the 
Puranic chronology, we have seen that number of kings of different 
dynasties at the end of Kali was 29th. Here also, this number 
suggests the end of Kaliyuga. All this, again, shows the use of 
MCM in this VafivSvali. 

Next, we are told about the king Sthunko that in his time king 
Ainka of Pstaliputra had come to Nepal. Between Jitadesti and 
Sthunko are given six king-names. That is, six king-units are 
between Buddha’s visit and Aroka’s visit. Now, Aauka is said to 
have been crowned 218 years alter Buddha’s death. And 218 years, 
according to MCM, will require 6 king-units. But we have already 
seen that though the tradition puts 218 years between Buddha’s 
death and Aaoka’s coronation, in reality 218 + 350 = 568 years had 
elupsed between these two incidents. Therefore, this VaSrSvali 
which has given only 6 units, has adjusted the chronology at a 
later date. Thus we find that these two important events are well 
recorded in the Nepalese chronology, though the dynasty shows 
all the traces of being thoroughly mishandled for the purposes of 
MCM. 
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lYe get our oext datuan in the midst «f iV dynaity. Pafupre- 
the 4 th king of this tiynasty, we are told, had hroiight 
to Nepal settlers froip India in Kali era 1234. We have aeen the 
various beginnings of this era and we have seen that in Kashmir 
2448 B. C. and 2348 B. C. are taken as the starting points Of the 
Mbh war, and therefore, these years could be, through confuston, 
taken to be the starting points of K. £. also. Taking 2348 B. G. as 
the start of K E., we get 2348-^ 1234 «= 1114 B.C. as the date Of 
Pa4uprekj;adev’s accession. 

Above, W'e have seen that Sthunko is taken as a contemporary 
of Avoka. I have put Asoka’s coronation in 1498 B.C. Therefore, 
we can take 1475 B. C. as the approximate date of Sthunko’s period. 
Now, this VaSsavali gives 18 kings between Sthunko and Pavupre- 
ksadeva. And 18 kings at the rate of 20 years’ unit will require 
360 years. Therefore Pasupreksadeva was removed from Sthunko 
by about 360 years. Placing Stiiunko in c. 1475 B. C, the date of 
Pa^upreksSdeva will be 1475 -■ 360 = 1115 B. C. and we have just 
placed his accession in 1114 B. C. This incidently shows that both 
the units of 40 years and 20 years are found used in Nepalese 
chronology also, as they are found used in the Puranic and in the 
Kashmir chronology. In all the three, places, we find the unit of 
20 years employed from the Nandas. This date of Paauprdtsideva 
is supported by the following also. 

I have put Pusyamitra Suaga’s accession in c. 1113 B.Ci In 
Kashmir chronology, I have placed the reign of Gonanda III from 
1082 B. C. to 1122 B. C. Now. this period of the first quarter of 
the. 12tb century B. C. had witnessed a general revival of Bra> 
hmanical religion and a general downfall of Buddhistic religion 
throughout India. Pusyamitra S'iijhga is known to have; been a 
staunch Brabmana. RajataraUgipi tells us clearly that Gonandk III 
had revived Brahmanic religion in Kashmir. And. we'are.told, here 
that. Pa^uprekfadeva. had brought tO; Nepiil settlers from India, 
which,also suggests a.general revival of culture, Thus.the-period 
of this.,kit^, (c. 1115 B.C.) fitSjin eminently; well in .the geinerah 
time>scMa :Of chronology a$: .is interpreted ..by / me and proves ■ the 
reiiahilit;^ of .the date§ of all .these,three kings.:: We, are here^ given’ 
a definite, date. We are clearly told that Paiupcek^deva catnd on 
the throne, dn 1234, only this is-based on 2348 EG. as 'the' 
starting point of Kali Era. 
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Then we get three more dates—K. E. 1389 for the accession 
of B'. tlimivarman. the first king of the SuryavSei dynasty, K. £. 
2800 for the accession of Vasantadeva, the 23 rd king of the same 
dynasty and K. E. 3000 for the accession of ASguvarman, the first 
of the Thakuri dynasty. Taking 2348 B. C. as the starting point 
of K. E., we get 

Btlmivarman’s acc. in 2348—1389=959 B. C. 

Vasantadeva's acc. in 2800—2348=452 A. D. 

ASs'uvarman’s acc. in 3000—2348=652 A. D. 

Now, 959 B. C. as the date of BhOmivarman is likely. Regar¬ 
ding him we are told that he was adopted by Bhaskarvarman who 
had conquered the whole of India. The period of B'.iaskaravarman 
will be c. 990-960 B. C. Now it is likely if Bhaskaravarman had 
conquered large portions of India proper. According to my scheme 
of chronology, the 3rd kingless period of 120 years was fr^m 
c. 1001 to B. C. to 8810 B. C. Therefore, in the days of Bhaskara¬ 
varman and Blitimivarman India proper was without a soverign 
king ruling form Pataliputra. Therefore, it is likely if a Nepalese 
king had conquered Magadha and other portions of India proper 
at this period. Thus these dates of these two Nepalese kings fit 
in well with the contemporary political condition of India proper. 

Then, it is remarked in the Vanaravali that Shankar&carya 
had visited Nepal in the days of Vrishadevavarma, the 18th 
king of the SoryavaSari dynasty. Vasantadeva’s accession is put 
in 2800 K. E. Therefore, the accession of Vrishadevavarma, who 
is removed from Vasantadeva by 5 units i. e. by (5 x 40) 
= 200 years, will be in c. 2600 K. E. Now traditional records 
at Sthgeri Malha put Shankaracarya in 2631 K. E. Thus, this 
Nepalese date supports the tradition of the Malha. 

Then AS^uvarma’s accession is placed in 652 A. D. I think 
this was really the date of his death. There are some inscriptions 
of AS4uvarma found and these bear the dates from 34 to 44. 
These years are generally referred to Harsa era of 606 A. D. 
Therefore, AS4uvarma’s period will have the years 640 A. D. to 
650 A. D. in it. Next we get an inscription of Jispugupta which 
has the date 48 i. e. 654 A. D. Therefore Ahsuvarmg must have 
died between 650 and 654 A. D. and we are here told that he 
died in 652 A. D., which date, therefore,. is correct. This date of 
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ASiruvarin&-3000 K. E.‘>ju$tifies finally my position, taken up by 
me while considering the Kashnur chronology, that over and 
alove 2448 B. G.. even 2348 B. C. was taken as the start of K. £. 

That 652 A. D. i. e. 3000 K. E. is the date of Afitfuvarma’s 
death and not of his accession is proved by this also. Vasantadeva’s 
accession is put in 2800 K. E. From Vasantadeva to ASiuvarma 
( both included), we have 10 kings. Ten units at the rate of 20 
years’ unit will require 200 years. And 200 years from the accession 
of Vasantadeva (i. e. 2800 tC. E ) bring us to 3000 K. E.. which, 
therefore, is the date of ASsuvarma’s death. 

I cannot explain other dates given in this VaSaravali. Most of 
them seem to have been based on 3101 B. C. as the starting point 
of K. E. If so, Nepalese chronology adopted 3101 B. C. of K. £. 
at a later stage. At that time they did not understand the earlier 
dates based upon 2348 B. C. and therefore, taking those dates 
also to have been based on 3101 B. C. as the start of K. E., they 
seem to have put remarks about Vikrama and S&livahana. when; 
they occur now. 

But these considerations show clearly that MCM is used even 
In this VaSsavali. 


The Parvatiya VaSs'avali of Nepalese kings 
by Pt. Bhagwanlal Indraji 
{I A, XIII. p. 411 ff.) 

I. Gopala Dynasty of Mitatirtha, so called after the cowherd 
(Gopala) whom Nemuni installed as the first 
ruler of Nepal, lasted for .521 years. 


Bhuktamanagata 

88 years 

1 Jayagupta 

72 

2 Paramagupta 

80 

3 Harshagupta 

93 

4 Bhimagupta 

38 

5 Manigupta 

37 

6 Vishpugupta 

42 

7 Yaksbagupta 

72 

He brought in the 

Ahir Dynasty from India. 
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II Xhir Dynasty 

1 Varasinha 

2 Jayamatisinha 

3 Bhuvanasinha 

He was conquered by the eastern 


in KirStS Dynasty 

(which resided 

fit Gokariia and lasted for 

1 Yalambara 

1118 years) 

(came in dvaparasesa 12 i. e. 

2 Pavi 


when 12 years of dvapara 

3 Skandhara 


were left to pass). 

4 Valamba 

5 Hariti 

6 Humati . 


(went into the forest with 

7 Jitedasti . 


the Paflidavas) 

(assisted the PSndavas and 

8 Gali 


was killed in the war. In his 

9 Pushka 


time Sakyasinha Buddha came 

10 Suyarma 


to Nepal). 

11 Parba 

12 Tbumka 

13 Svananda 

14 Sthunko 


Un bis time king Asoka of 

15 Gighri 


Pataliputra came to Nepal. 

16 Nana 


Asoka’s daughter CSiumati 

17 Luk 


was married to a Ksatrya 

18 Thor 


called Devapala settled in 

19 Thoko 


Nepal and founded Devapat- 

20 Vanna 


tana). 

21 Guja 

22 Pushkara 

23 Kesu 

24 Sunsa 

25 Summu 

26 Gunana 

27 Khimva 

28 Pattika . 


(was attacked by SomavaSf^i 

29 Gaati 


Rajputs). 

(lost his Idiigdom to) 


29 Gaati 
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IV Somavansi Dynasty 

1 Nimisha 

2 Manaksha 

3 Kakavarman 


4 Pashuprekshadeva . 


V Suryavansi Dynasty (also called 


1 Bhumivarma 


2 Candravarman 

61 years 

3 Jayavarman 

82 

4 Varshavarnan 

61 

5 Sarvavaman 

78 

6 Prithvivarman 

76 

7 Jyesthavarman 

75 

8 Harivarman 

76 

9 Kuberavarman 

88 

10 Siddhivarman 

61 

11 Haridattavarma 

81 

12 Vasudattavarma 

63 

13 Pativarma 

53 

14 Sivavtiddhivarma 

54 

15 Vasantavarma 

61 

16 Sivavarma 

62 

17 Rudradevavarma 

66 

18 Vrishadevavarma 

61 

19 Sankaradeva 

65 

20 Dharmadeva 

59 

21 Manadeva 

49 

22 Mahideva 

51 

23 Vasantadeva 

36 

24 Udayadevavamaa 

35 

25 Manadevavarma 

35 

26 Gunakamadevavarma 

30 

27 Sivaslevavarma 

51 

28 Narendradevavarma 

42 

29 Bhimadevavarma 

30 

30 Vishnudevavarma 

42 


(conquered whole of India, 
being childless adopted the 
first ruler of the—) 

Licchavis) 

(crowned in Kali... 1389} 


(S’nnkaracarya came from the 
South and destroyed Baud* 
dha faith) 


(crowned in K. Y, 2800) 
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31 Visvasdevavarma 52 


VI I Thakuri Dynasty 


1 Ansuvar na 68 

2 Krtavarma 89 

3 Bhimarjuna 93 

4 Nandadeva 25 

5 Viradeva 95 

t Candraketudeva 

7 Narendradev'a 

8 Varadeva 

9 Sankaradeva 12 

10 Vardhamanadeva 13 

11 Balideva 13 

12 Jayadeva 15 

13 Balarjunadeva 17 

14 Vikramadeva 12 

15 Gunakamadeva 51 

16 Bhojadeva 8 

17 Laksmuieva 22 

18 Jayakamadeva 20 


VJl Navakota Thakuri Dynasty 

1 Bhaskaradava 

2 Baiadeva 

3 P.idmadeva 

4 Nagarjanadeva 

5 Sankaradeva 


(gave his (laughter to Ansu- 
varma of the Thakuri Dynasty. 
In his time. VUcrnmadityt 
came to Nepal and established 
his era then). 


(crowned in K. Y. 3000) 

(in his reign the era of kali- 
vahana was introduced in 
Nepal) 

(crowned in K. Y. 3400) 

(crowned in K. Y. 3629. Avar 
lukitesvara came to Nepal). 


; K. Y. 3824) 


(being childless he was suc¬ 
ceeded by a member of the—) 


VIII II Thakuri Dynasty of Ansuvarma 

1 Vamadeva 

2 Harshadeva 

3 Sadashivjdevn 


( K. Y. 3851) 
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4 Manadeva 

10 

5 Narasinhadeva 

22 

6 Nandadeva 

21 

7 Rudradeva 

19 

8 Mitradeva 

21 

9 Arideva 

22 

10 Abhayamalla 

22 

11 Jayadevamalla 

10 


IX Karnataka Dynasty 


X Suryovansi Dynasty 

XI III Thvkuri Dynasty 



CHAPTER FOUR 


NAKAKaSUKA KPISODK AND ASSAMESH CHRONOLOGY 

THhIC episode of Nanika or Narakasuni is narrated in the KaUku 
PtirciVa from the 37th to the 4ist adhyaya. The episode throws 
considerable liglit on the ancient history of Kamarupa or Assam. 
I sl'iall, therefore, study the whole episode here. I shall, first 
ti brief summary of the episode, 

Vi^s^xuy in his Varaha form, imprej^nated or the Earth, 

when she was in her monthly period {mulini — rajasvala), Blitimi 
thus conceived a child. But inspite of ihe full period of ten months 
havin^t passed away, she was not delivered of the child, th )ugh 
she havi terrible pangs of labour. She, being too much tormented 
went to Vi^Vu, and rtcjuested him to deliver her of the child. 
however t(dti her that the child will take a long long time before 
it saw the ligiit of the world. He said, 

g grT* n 36th, 39 u 

And agtiin he said— 

5fR II 36th, 50 

And then he touched her body with his conch and her pangs 
disappeared and she moved about freely. Then, when the time came 
and Ravai:ia was killed by Rama, she delivered a son in the 
country of Videha. 
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Now, at that time, ii kir!j» Janaka was rulinj' in Videlui. He 
had no child. He performed a sacrifice and as a result, got two 
sons. He also got one daughter from the Earth, while tilling the 
ground. That was Sita. But when the Earth gave him the daughter 
she took a promise from him that he would bring up her son, 
when bf)rn, at least upto his 16th year. She also urged him to 
keep her motherhood of the son a secret. Janaka promised to that 
effect. So, when she delivered her son after Ravai>a was killed, 
she went to Janaka, remindeti him of his promise and aske«l him to 
take care of his newly horn son. Janaka, true to his word, went 
to the place where the child was lying. He saw iiim lying with 
his head on the skull of a human being. So, 

gfiiwgt HTJT % II 38th, 2. 

Then the cldid was named Naraka and was broujiht up alun^i 
with his other chiidern. BliQmi, also, taking the form of a nurse, 
stayed in Janaka’s harem and brought up tiie child. 

But us time passed, Naraka shone out and turned out to he 
more brilliant and powerful than the other sons of Janaka. And 
Janaka grew jealous of Naraka. Blmmi came to know this change 
of feeling in the heart of Janaka and she thought of removing the 
child from there, even before the stipulated period was *»ver. So, 
when Naraka was about to complete his loth year, she removeil 
iiim to the Ganges and there, in privacy told him how she had 
been her mother. But the child said that he would believe her 
story only if Visiju himself bodily came there and assured him of 
lus birth. So BtiUmi invoked Vispu, who came and confirmed lier 
storj'. 

Then Visou. along with Bhumi and Naraka, went to Pragjyoii- 
spura. At tiiat time, a Kirala king named Ghataka was ruling 
there. Visiju asked Naraka to fight out with this Ghafaka and in 
the battle that ensued, Naraka killed Ghafuka and gave a crushing 
defeat to his army. Then Vistm crowned Naraka as the king of 
Pragjyotispura and asked him to worship goodess Kamakhya. He 
also asked Naraka never to insult Brahmaoas. Then he married 
him to Maya, the princess of the Vidarbha country. Vistju, then, 
told him to rule there for a long time. 

I. This fanciful derivation is evidently not correct: 1 have, further, offered 
» natural ('xpl.%nation. 
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g 5r5iT§ \ 

g ^TsrrH sisit u 38tli, 140 

Thus Narnka started rulinjt over Kamarupd and he ruled for 
a very very long time and he ruled righteously and religiously. 
Then when the end of Dvapara came, Naraka formed friendship 
with Buua a king of S'ouitapura. This Baria was a devotee of Siva 
and was very disrespectful to Brahmapas. Naraka, too, by his 
compan5^ clianged his nature and day by day, became irreligeous. 
Once a Brahmaya named Vasistha came to Pragjyoti§pura for 
worshinping the goddess Kamakhya. but Naraka did not respect 
iiim and did not allow him an entrance to the temple of goddess. 
Then Vastsjha cursed him that he would be ruined etc. 

Naraka, meanwhile, started worshipping S'iva auvl neglected 
Kiimakhya and through the favour of i^iva went on iiarassing 
Bralimanas and others. He, in his arrogance, captured 16,000 ladies 
and also forcibly took away the kui;dalas of Aditi, the mother (d 
gods. Then tiie gods requested Kr^pi, who was, by now, born, to 
punish the demon and Krsria, accordingly, went to Assam, killed 
Naraka and delivered the 16.000 ladies and also regained the ear* 
rings of Aditi. Then, on the special request of BhUni to save and 
protect tlie children of Naraka, Krspa put Bhagadarta, the naptii of 
Naraka on tlie throne anti returned to Dvarakii. 

This, in short is the story of Naraka as narrated in the 
Kalika Pxira^yu Now, from this story the following historical 
incidents can easily be gathered. 

(1 ) Naraka was either an adopted son of Janaka or was an 
irregular son of Janaka and a nurse, whose name might have l>een 
Bhumi, and was declared to be an adopted son of Janaka. 

(2 ) Janaka, later, grew apprehensive of Naraka who turned 
out to be very brave. 

( 3 ) So, the nurse secretly removed Naraka from the country 
of Videha. 

(4 ) Then, she and Naraka working togetiier, in due course, 
gathered an army and attacked the country of Kamarupa. 

2. It is, therefore, likely that ^fita, who also was Bhumi's daughter, 
WAS this Naraka’s sister. 
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( 5) Naraka Rave a decisive defeat to Ghataka the Kiriiia 
king of the country and established himself as the king of the 
country. 

Naraka, like Janaka, was a dynastic title. In fact, Naraka and 
Janaka are the same words. Janaka is jana+ka and Naraka is 
nara+ka; only, in the word Naraka, jana is translated by nara, 
both jana and nara meaning the same thing. Therefore, as Janaka 
was a dynastic title, Naraka, too, was a dynastic title. In fact, 
the word Naraka proves that the king N iraka, originally belonged 
to Janaka family, but had adopted the title Naraka in place of 
Janaka. Thus, Naraka is a dynastic title and every king in that 
dynasty, though bearing a distinct personal name, would still be 
called a Naraka ^ 

In fact, we have a bit of evidence preserved to show that 
Naraka was a dynastic title. In a b(3ok called HairagaurlsamvadoL, 
it is said that some 24 or 25 kings of the Naraka dynasty had 
ruled in K«amarapa. It is said:^ 

Here, the initial letters of 24 or 25 kings' names of the 
Naraka dynasty are mentioned after the fashion of the tantric 
works. Thus, there had ruled 24 to 25 kings of Naraka dynasty 
and each one of them, over and above, bearing a distinct personal 
name, also bore the dynastic name Naraka. 

Now these two facts—the fact that there had been 24 or 25 
kings in that dynasty and that Naraka was a dynastic title- 
help us in understanding why Kahka PuraQa says that Naraka 
ruled for one full yuga. That according to the Kalika Pwai^a, 
Naraka ruled for one full yuga is clear from (1) the fact that his 
birth is put in the 28th treta and his death is put in the end of 
Dvapara, and (2) from the fact that he is said to have been born 
soon after Rama's period and is said to have been killed by Krs^a. 
And we know that according to the general tradition, there had 
elapsed one full yuga between Rama and Krs^a. 

3. Later, Naraka seems to have been taken as a tribal name also. Regar. 
cling Bhagidatta, it is said in the Mahabharata 11, 14, 578: murii^ca nara. 
kgncaiva sasti yo yavana<'hipab, This shows that Bhagadatta was taken as 
ruling over Murus end Narakas- 

4. Se IHO, Sept, 1942. 231 f£. 
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Now, when Kalika Pura^a says that Naraka ruled for a lonn 
period of one full yuga, what is really meant is that not Naraka. 
but Naraka dynasty ruled for one yuga. Therefore, the 24 or 25 
kings of the Naraka dynasty as given in Haragaurlsamvada. ruled 
for one yuga. And this is quite plausible. 25 king - units, according 
to Manavantara-G ituryuga Method, would reuqire (25X40) 1,000 
years. And I have already shown that a yuga had 1,000 years. 
Therefore, what Kalika PuraJa and Haragaurisamvada mean is 
(his that the 25 kings or king-units of the Naraka dynasty ruled 
from the end of Treta to the end of Dvapara.® In other words, 
the first king of the Naraka dynasty ruled just after Rama and 
Ravaija, in the 28th caturyuga of mahatreta and the last king of 
the Naraka dynasty was a contemporary of Krsna, in the 28th 
caturyuga of mahadvapara. 

And as we understand the Naraka episode in this manner, the 
whole story becomes clear to us. It is not one and the same 
Naraka who was in the begining a righteous king and in the end 
of his career, turned out to be irreligious, Tne description refers 
VO the first and the last kings of the Naraka dynasty. Therefore, 
the final reconstruction of the Naraka episode will be like this. 

(1) Naraka, an irregular son of king Janaka by a nurse 
named Bhumi, defeated the then ruling king (who was a Kirata 
named Ghataka) of Kamarupa, established himself as the king of 
that country and founded a dynasty, which was called Naraka 
dynasty. The word Naraka was a mere variant of Janaka, coined 
in order to distinguish the new dynastjs from the old. 

(2) This Naraka, the founder of the dynasty, had married 
Maya, the daughter of the king of Vidarbha. 

(3) Tiiis Naraka, kept up good relations with his father 
Janaka, as we are told in the Kalika Parana that after Naraka 
had established his kingdom in Kamarupa, Janaka had gone to 
KfimarUpa and had passed some time there, as a friend. 

(4) This Naraka followed Vedic religion. Kalika Pura'Ja says. 

5. Thus even here we find the MCM operating. In fact, it is this key of 
MCM which opens up the closed dpors of Narakasura's long Hie of one full 
yuga. 
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?T?T I 

st9rnft q?T5«ri I o8th, ISU. 

sfte^ I 

SN? 1 38th, 153. 

Thus he respected Vedas and Brahmanas. He made religious, and 

learned Brahmanas to settle in that country. It is said. 

fgHTrdy^IT^PnBTR W5I I 

ir^Tsqqsf^RTlH g«n ii ")8th, 124. 

(5) Probably with the help of these Brahmana.s, Naraka 
introduced, propagated and established devi-worship in KamaiQpa. 
This propauation of devi-worship by Naraka raises the imp:)rtant 
question of the introduction of Vedic culture in Kumarupa. Let us 
understand the whole position. Naraka was the son of Janaka and 
as such believed in Vedas. But, then, why did he favour devi-cult ? 
Devi-cult, so far as we know, is not Vedic sind Naraka propagated 
it in KamarOpa. Wiiy did he do so ? I think that it was due to 
the fact that in it he followed his mother’s cult. His mother seems 
to have been an ordinary nurse and as such must have belonged 
to the lower stratum of society. In that stratum of society, devi- 
worship is likely to have flourished. Tnat Naraka must have, out 
of his antagonisn with his father disowned, at least in the 
first instance, all relations with him is sliown by (1) his 
translating the dyn.astic title from Janaka to Naraka and by (2) 
his adopting the matronymic Bhauma. Tims it would seem that 
Naraka held his mother in respect. It is, therefore, likely if he 
adopted goddess cult, which was prevalent in his mother’s family. 
But we cannot positively say that his mother, because she seems 
to have followed devi^ult, was non-Vedic. It is likely that the 
lower strata of the Vedic society itself, might have followed various 
cults and devi-cult might have been one such cult, though it did 
not find favour with the higher society. But we cannot be posi¬ 
tive on the point. At any rate, Naraka when he adopted devi- 
cult for Kamartipa, seems to have thoroughly revised the cult itself. 
Because, he did not change his own character. On the contrary, 
we are definitely told that he brought several learned and ortho¬ 
dox Brahmanas from the parent country and made them to settle 
down in KamarUpa. So, with their help, he seems to have got 
devi admitted in the Vedic pantheon. 
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That with Naraka’s coming, Kamarapa had a definite change 
of culture (and that too for the better) is shown by this also. We 
are told that when Naraka came to Kamarapi, the country was 
ruled over by the Kiratas. Tiese Kiratas were, naturally, non- 
Vedic. KaHhi VtnU^a, definitely declares that Naraka drove away 
these Kiratas to the ocean shores and then changed the culture of 
the c(Hintry. Therefore, I think, there is nothing wrong in taking 
Naraka as the first Vedic king of KamarUpa. 

(6) This first Naraka ruled well and long and consolidated 

Ids kingdf)m and made it prosperows. 

(7) The remaining portion of Naraka episode narrates tiie 

siory of the last Naraka king. In fact the whole Naraka episode 
is made up of two stories-one of the first Naraka and the other 
of the last Naraka. 

(8) This last Naraka was quite different in character and 

outlook from the first Naraka. The dynasty had ruled for some 

iiundreds of years till we are introduced to this last Naraka. 

9) It was this last Naraka, who was a friend of Buna, the 
king of Sonitapura.” 

(10) Under the advice of Sana, Naraki disfavoured devi-cult 
and adopted S'iva worship. 

(11) He became very arrogant, oppressed the people and Briih- 
nuinas and even women. Due to his actions, he seems to have 
been called Narakasura i. e. Naraka, the asura-like. The name 
Narkasura does not prove that it was an Asura dynasty. It is 
worthy of note that the word Narakasura is not used in Kalika 
Vura^a with reference to the first Naraka. The first Naraka is 
called simply Naraka, not Narakasura, which word therefore, 
refers to the last Naraka king only. 

6. Dana is made the son of Bali in Kalika Parana. But that is evidently to 
make the narration tic in with the lagendary parentage of Naraka, according 
to which he will have to be plawced in Varahavatata. But this Bana, who 
should have been a contemporary of Krsna, the 8th incarnation, cannot also 
be a contemporary of Varaha, the 3rd incarnation. Therefore Ba°a who was 
a contemporary of the last Naraka king and also of KrsQa, lived about the 
time oi the Mbh war and thereiorc was quite distinct from Bfina, the son of 
Bili.Vairocana. 
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(12) Then Krsiju vanquished this Narakiisuni, killed him in 
the battle and put Bhagadatta, the son or grandson of Narakasura 
fin tl'.e throne. 

Thus, I tldnk, on the whole, the Naraka episode of the Kaliku 
Purii:?a, jields plausible facts of historicil significance and pro¬ 
vides a good starting point for the history of Assam. 
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WHO WAS ALEXANDER’S CONTEMPORARY? 

-CHANDRAGUPTA MAURYA OR CHANDRAGUPTA I ? 

Considerations, so far made, have led us to the conclusion 
that the contemporary of Alexander was Chandragupta I and nov 
Chandragupta Maurya. This we have got by equating 6451 or 
6042 years and 153 kings as given by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
with the Puranic figures. 

But, I shall, here, point out that there is a manner of calcu¬ 
lation, th >ugh not satisfactory, which seems to lead us to the 
contemporaneity between Alexander and Chandragupta Maurya. 

(1) In the earlier calculations, I have taken 4S king-names 
from Manu Vaivasvata to Sahadeva i. e. to Mbh level, but there 
are, according to Vy 94 king-names for the same period from 
Manu Vaivasvata to Mbh. (2'i Again, we have started with Mann 
Vaivasvata, but we may start with Manu Svayambhuva. 

From Manu Svayambhuva to Manu Vaivasvata, according to 
Hr, we get 19 king-names. From Manu Vaivasvata to Bjrhadbala 
we get 94 king-names, i. e. we get 19+94“ 1I3 king-names upto 
Mbh. After Mbh upto Chandragupta Maurya. There are 39 names. 
Tnerefore Chandragupta Maurya will be ll3+39“152+l“1.53rd. 
Thus this figure given by the Greek writers seems to tally. 

Again, as regards years, we have taken 2840 years from Manu 
Vaivasvata to Mbh. From Mbh to Chandragupta Maurya we have 
1000 + 138+ 362 + 100 “ 1600 years. Thus vre get 2840+1600“ 
4440 years. Add to this 800 years of yuga-adjustment. So we get 
-5240 years. And if we put 300+120“420 years of the last two 
Republican periods given by Arrian to have occurred before 
Chandragupta Maurya, we get 5240 +420 “5660 years from Manu 
Vaivasvata to Chandragupta Maurya. Megasthenes gives 6451 years i.e. 
we get 791 years less. If we suppose that from Manu Svfiyambhuva 
to Manu Vaivasvata had elapsed 791 years, then we can tally the 
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figures of the greek writers with the Puranic figures. And thus in 
u manner, we can show that Chandragupta Maurya and not 
Chandragupta I was the contemporary of Alexander. 

But, I am not disposed to take these calculations as satisfac¬ 
tory for the following reasons. 

(1) Above we have taken the start from Manu Svayambhuva, 
but our Puranas definitely calculate from Manu Vaivasvata. The 
following clearly says that the calculation is from Manu Vaivasvata. 

U Mt. 273. 74 


ii 244 f Vv, Mt. 
icra’ 

These verses clearly show that the present Puranic calcuiatitms 
start with Manu Vaivasvata and not witii Manu Svayambhuva 

(2) In the above calculation* we took 94 kings from Manu 
Vaivasvata to Brhadbala i. e. we first counted the Solar Ayodhya 
kings upto Mbh age and then counted Lunar Magadha kings. This 
is not proper. If for post-Mbh period w'e follow Magadha Lunar 
line, for the pre-Mbh period also we should follow the Magadha 
Lunar line and not the Solar Ayodhj'H line. Again, we shall, later, 
see that the Solar AyodhyS line had, at fir.st 71 and not 94 
king>names. 

(3) We took 791 years for the period from Manu Svayam¬ 
bhuva to Manu Vaivasvata, but for this there is no basis. 

(4) We took the two Republican periods of 300 and 120 years 
to have occurred before Chandragupta Maurya. But it is impossible 
to do so. The first period of 350 years we have tidcen to be from 
Mahananda to Mahapadma. T.iea rul.iJ Mahapadma and his 
descendents for 100 years. After them and betore Chandragupta 
Maurya, we can put only one Republican period, not two. Puraqi&s 
put Naadas just before Gliaadragupta Maurya. We may arbitrarily 
take one period of 300 years to be just before Chandragupta Maurya 
though there is no indication to that effect in tne Purligaa. But 
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there is absolutely no room left for the third period of 120 years. 
On the other hand, we have seen how there are clear indications 
for both these periods after the Mauryas and how the difference 
of 409 years between Megasthenes and Arrian tallies exactly with 
one Puranic school, for the period after Chandragupta Maurya. 

(5) Again these calculations will put Mbli war in 2348 BC. 
thus:—Somadhi to Nandas 1000 + 420 years for the two periods + 
328 (Chandragupta Mauray's date) = 2348 B.C. This, in one sense, 
looks tempting as Kalhapa actually puts Mbh war in 2448 B.C. 
and we may say that 100 years of Sandhya will :bring us to 
2448 BC. But though tempting, this is not acceptable. For, if 
2448 B.C. was the correct date of Mbh war, we cannot explain 
why they added 653 or 753 and made 3101 B.C. as the date of 
Mbh war. We cannot say, like Kalhaoa, that though Mbh war was 
in 2448 B.C., Kali had started—653 years earlier in 3101 B.C. 
Because, according to these calculations Kali will end in 328 
(Chandragupta Maurya's date)+420 (two periods) + 100 (Nandas)+ 
350 (first period) = 1198 B.C. and therefore Kili will start in 
1198+1000 = 2198 B.C. or in 1198+1200 = 2398 B.C. We, therefore, 
cannot explain why they put Mbh war or Kali-start in 3101 BC. 
On the other hand, 1 have been able to explain fully the genesis 
of 2448 B.C. as the date of Mbh war. 

(6) For all these reasons and particularly for the reason 
which I detail below and which, in my opinion, is conclusive, I 
reject the above calculations which seem to make Chandragupta 
Maurya a contemporary of Alexander. 

That the Purapas, as they are today, have put Chandragupta I 
and not Chandragupta Maurya in 329 B.C. is proved clearly from 
the following. 

I should, here, remind the reader that in both the calculations 
i.e. the one which makes Chandragupta Mmrya as Alexander’.s 
contemporary and the one which makes Chandragupta I as Alexan¬ 
der's contemp >rary--we have included 800 -years of yuga-adjust- 
inent and then only we have been able to tally the number of 
years given by the Greek writers with the number of years given in 
the Purapas. This means that both Megasthenes and Arrian had 
come to India after the 'tradition which makes each yuga to have 
1200 years, instead of 1000 years, was fully established. Let us. 
therefore, see when this change was made. 
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Earlier, we have found the following to have been the stages 
of yuga-adjustment (1) Each yuga had 1000 years. (2) Only Kali 
was given 1200 years, other yugas having 1000 years each. 
(3) Each of the four yugas was given 1200 years. (4) The propor¬ 
tion was changed from 1*1‘1*1 to 1 •2*3*4 (.^) The manava years 
were taken as divya. 

In the days of Kalki and Sumitru, they had taken all the 
yugas to have 1000 years each as is clear from the fact that the 
Pura^as give 25 king-names for all the dynasties of Kali yuga, that 
is in the days of Kalki and Sumitra they did not take Kali to 
have 1200 years. So that the first stage was prevailing upto the 
days of Kaiki. 

Purapas show that after the Mbh war, adjustments and com¬ 
putations were made (1) from Pariksit to Mahananda, in the days 
of Mahanand i e in 1976 B. C., (2) from Pariksit to Mahapadma, 
in the days of Mahapadma i. e. in 1636 B.C., (3) from Mahapadma 
to Andhra end i. e. in 380 B. C. Now in 1976 B. C. the first of 
the above five stages was current. The second stage, therefore, 
might have been introduced earliest in 1636 B. C. and the 

third stage in 380 B. C. Therefore, it was in 380 B. C. that they 
made each yuga to have 1200 years and f )ui* yugas to have 4800 
years. And for this they had to add 800 j’^ears i. e. 20 king- 
names in the genealogies. Let us see how they did this. 

There were before them these lines; (1) Ayodliya line from 
Manu Vaivasvata to Sumitra. (2) Hastinftpura line upto Kfemaka. 
(3) Magadha line upto their own days i. e. upto 380 B. G (4) 
Yadava line upto Sri Kr^na (5) Videha line. (6) Mathur& line 
upto Kansa. Besides these they had some other lines but they 
did not come upto Mbh war. 

In the days of Mbh when one Manvantara was over they had 
made the number of the kings of all the lines at Mbh level to be 
71. In Sumitra’s days when Kali was over they had made the 
contemporary kings to be ICOth. This is clear in the Purapas. 

Now, in 380 B. C. they wanted to add 20 king-names. In 
the Solar Ayodhya line which finally stopped at Sumitra, they 
saw that from Mbh to Sumitra there were already 30 names as 
they should be. So they had to add these names before Mbh, which 
they did and thus made Brliadbala's number (which was originally 
7lst) to he 9l8t. 
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The Lunar line, in its Magadha branch was followed by them¬ 
selves. Even in this line they had to add 20 names. Number of 
kings, in these lines at the Mbh level was 71. Prom Mbh to Kali- 
end there were 30 names, as they should be and therefore these 20 
names cannot be added there. After this there was a kingless 
Period of 350 years and then came Mahapadma. From MahSpadma 
to their own days there were 59 to 62 king-names, as is shown 
lielow. 


Nandas 

hht 

9 

Vy-Mt. 

9 

Mauryas 

12 

9 or 10 

SuAgas 

10 

10 

Kapvas 

4 

4 

Andhras 

27 

27 


62 

.39 or 60 


We have earlier seen that from Pusyamitra they changed the 
caturyuga unit to 20 years. This change seems to have been made 
from the Nandas also. From Mahapadma to the 20th Andhra, 
Puranas categorically say that there had elapsed 836 years and if 
we add to that 420 years of the two kingless periods, then 1256 
years. For these 1256 years, at the rate of 20 years' unit, we 
shall require 62 king-names. That is why they had kept 62 
names upto 380 B, C. as is seen abo /e. 

Now, I must say that from Nandas downwards Puranas employ 
both the units of 20 and 40 years. This has been made clear in 
the chapter on Kashmir chronology. For sub-periods, they used 
20 years’ unit and for longer periods 40 years’ unit. Therefore, 
when they calculated from Mahapadma to 380 B. C., they used 20 
years’ unit. Then they wanted for 1256 years 62 names. Bur 
when they calculated from Mbh to 380 B. C. they wanted for 
thf»se ( 3136 — 380= ) 2756 years, at the rate of 40 years’ unit. 
^8-l-l king-names. They had 37 names upto Mahapadma and 63 
more upto 380 B. C. i. e. 100 in all. They wanted 68. so they had 
32 names more. 

Thus the problem before them in 380 B. C. was to add 20 
names for Yuga-adjustment and to deduct 32 names as shown 
above i. e. on the whole they h id to deduct 12 names. These they 
could not deduct from the names SomSdhi to S’iirunaga. Nor could 
they deduct these from 63 names from MahSpadma to 380 B. C . 
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as these 63 names were required according to 20 yeari)’ unit. Their 
only course was to go before Mbh level. And therefore they 
deducted 12 names there and made the number of Sahadeva from 
71 to 59 or 58. 

But we have seen that there are two Puranic schools-one 
which includes 420 years of the two periods and the other which 
does not. By including these 420 years we have got 1256 years 
as above, but if we do not include these 420 years then we get 
836 years for this period. Therefore, this school will have to 
deduct (420 40 = 11 i. e.) 10 or 11 king-names more. Thus 

this school will moke the number of Sahadeva to be 48 or 49. 

The present Purapas show that the solar Ayodhya line ha.s 
about 94 kings upto Mbh level and about 124 kings upto Kalki 
level. But all the Lunar lines show from 36 to 62 names upto 
Mbh level. We should remember that at the end of Kali, in the 
days of Kalki, they had kept 100 names in all the lines, solar as 
well as Lunar. That means that at that time, there were 71 
names in all the Solar and Lunar lines upto the Mbh level. Then 
why do we not find these numbers today ? 

After the above considerations, it should be clear that when 
in 380 B. G. they had to add 20 names for the 800 years of 
yuga-adjustment, the Solar Ayodhya line was available only upto 
Sumitra and so in that line they added 20 names before the Mbh 
level, as they could not insert these 20 names in the Post-Mbh 
list, because they had just 30 names which they required for the 
12; 0 years from Mbh to Kalki. Similarly, in the Lunar lines also 
they should have made the number of kings at Mbh level to lx* 
‘ilst instead of 71st, which was the case in 1976 B. G. But they 
have not done so. No Purapa at present, shows even 71st to be 
the number of any Lunar king at Mbh level. If ,the 800 years 
were added before Ghandragupta Maurya, we would have, to-day, 
found the number of kings at Mbh level in all the Lunar lines to he 
91st as we find in the Solar Ayodhya line. But :the reason why 
the numbers of Lunar kings at Mbh level have been brought lower, 
even lower than 71, is that they adjusted these 800 years at a date 
later than that of Ghandragupta Maurya. 

To-day we find in the present Purgpas, in the Ayodhya Solar 
line number of Si^ayu, who was at Mbh level to be about 71, the 
the number of Bthadbala of the same line and of the Mbh level, to 
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be about 94 and in the different Lunar lines the number of kings 
at Mbh level to vary from 36 to 62. This preserves all the three 
stages shown by me. In the days of Kalki, the number of kings 
at Mbh level should be 71 and we find Sftayu to be 71st in hr. 
Later on, in 380 B. C. when they had added 800 years, they 
changed the nu.no r of Brhadbala only tro.n 7J to 91 (or 94), 
because they wanted to come down to Sumitra and Sumitra was 
in direct line with Br'iadbala. And they brought the numbers of 
all the Lunar kings at Mbh level, from 71 to about 48 or 58 for 
reasons already explained above. Thus we find all the three stages 
still presert'eJ in the Pura.tas. 

These considerations make it clear that each yuga was given 
1200 years inste iJ of 1000 years, only in 380 B. C., and 800 years 
of yuga-adjustment were added only in 380 B C. Therefore 
Megasthenes whose figure 6451 includes these 800 years, could not 
have come to India before the days of the 27th Andhra king, whom 
we have placed in 380 B. C. And therefore .Alexander could not 
have come to India in the days of Chandragupta Maurya. Thus, 
so far as Puranic evidence goes, it is clear that Magadha contem¬ 
porary of Alexander was Chandragupta I and not Chandragupta 
Maurj'a. 

But this conclusion that Chandragupta I was the contemporary 
of Alexander the Great goes against all the conceptions of ancient 
Indian chronology, established i>y the modern scholars. The 
modern students of ancient Indian history vxve found the syn¬ 
chronism between Alexander the Great and Chandragupta Maurya 
to have been established on the firmest basis. The Greek writers 
speak of a Xandrames or a Sandrocottos to have been a king of 
the Eastern India in the days of Alexander. Phonetically, both 
Xandramas and Sandrocottos can very easily be equated with 
Gandra or Chandragupta. Students have said that Sandrocottos or 
Chandragupta was none wdse than Chandriigupta Maurya. 

This synchronism thus arrived at has been finally established 
by some other pieces of evidence. 

(1) Buddhists and Jains have been following an era of Buddha 
Nirvalja and Ma'iavira Nirvana respectively. According to the 
available traditions, scholars have found that the commencement 
of Buddha-Nirvaqa Era was between 543 B. C. and 483 B. C., and 
that Mahavira-Nirvapa Era was about 15 years later. Now both 
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Buddha and Mahavira were contemporaries of Bimbisftra and Ajaca- 
4atru of Mugadha. According to the Puraoas, these were the fourth 
and the fifth kings of the S'aisunaga dynasty. S'aisunaga dynasty, 
according to the Purapas, had in all ten kings. After the ^aisu- 
naga dynasty came the Nanda dynasty, for which, the Purapa.s 
usually name ten kings. And then, according to the Puraoas, came 
Chandragupta Maurya. Thus Chandragupta Maurya was 8th from 
BimbisSra i. e, Buddha. Taking the date of Bimbisara to be c. 52.S 
B. C. and taking an average of 25 years for a ruling generation, 
we get c. 325 B. C. as the date of Chandragupta Maurya’s accession. 
T.ms it was Chandragupta Maur5'a who was the contemporary of 
Alexander, 

(2) In the XIII rock edict of Asoka, the grandson of Chandra¬ 
gupta Miurya. are mentioned the Hellenistic kings viz. Antiochos, 
Ptolemy, Antigones, Magas and Alexander. Now from Greek 
evidence, these kings have been found ruling during the third or 
fourth quarter of 3rd century B. C. Therefore the date of A^oka 
Maurya should be near about 278 B. C. And as, according to t’ae 
tradition the first two Maurya kings together ruled for 52 years 
Chandragupta M iurya’s accession should be put in 275 + 58 = 333 
B. C. or in c. 325 B. C. Therefore also Cliandragupta Maurya was 
the contemporary of .Alexander. 

(3) There have been some more kings bearing the names of 
Chandragupta, but the Chandragupta next in chronological order 
to Chandragupta M.iurya was Cliandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 
But as, according to Alberuni’s clear testimony (corroborated by 
a mass of other evidence collected by the modern students) the 
start of the Gupta Era is definitely to be put in 320 A. D., there 
can be no question of Chandragupta I, being the contemporary of 
Alexander, 

There are some other minor points also, which are adduced 
in support of this synchronism between Chandragupta Maurya and 
Alexander. And, yet, we have in our foregoing considerations 
found Chandragupta I (and not Chandragupta Maurya) as Alexan¬ 
der’s contemporary. I shall, therefore, examine tne above nieces 
of evidence gathered by the modern students. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CHANURAGUKrA MAURVA AND THK GREEK EVIDENCE 


1 HE modern students consider the Greek evidence to l>e very 
decisive in establishing the synchronism between Alexander and 
Chandragupta Maurya. I shall, therefore, first, quote all the pas¬ 
sages from the Greek writers, which refer to Xandrames or Sand- 
rocottus and then c )nsider the whole question afresh*. The Greek 
writers, who speak anything ab mt Xandrames or Sandrocottus are 
Diodorus (1st cent B. C.), Quintus Curtius Rufus (c. 40 A. D), 
Plutarch (c. 50 A. D.), Justin (4t]i cent. A. D.) Arrian (2nd cent. 
A. D ), Strabo (1st B. C.), Appain (c. 123 A. D.) and Athenaios. 
I shall reproduce below the statements of these writers as they are 
given by M ic Grindle in his book ‘The Invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great.’ 

Diodorus (1st century B. C.) iBook VII, ch. XCIII; p. 281-2^- 

“He I = Alexander) had obtained from Phegus a description of 
the country D.?yvjnd the Indus: First came a desert which it would 
take twelve days to traverse; beyond this was the river called the 
Ganges which had a width of thirty-two stadia and a greater 
depth than any other Indian river; beyond this again were situated 
the dominions of the nation of the Praisioi and the Gandaridai* 
whose king, Xandrames, had an army of 20,000 horses, 200.000 
infantry, 2,000 chariots and 4,000 elephants trained and equipped 
for war. Alexander, distrusting these statements, sent for Poros 
and questioned him as to their accuracy. Poros assured him of the 
correctness of the information, but added that the king of the 


1. The page numbers refer to Mac Crindle's book mentioned above. 
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Gandaridai was a man of quite worthless character and held in no 
respect, as he was thought to be the son of a barber. This man, 
the king's father—was of a comely person, and of him the queen 
had become enamoured. The old king having been treacherously 
murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved on him who 
now reigned.” 

Quintus Curtius Rufus (c. 40 A.D.) [Book IX, ch. II; p. 221-2] 

“Having therefore requested Phegus to tell him what he 
wanted to know, he (=Alexander) learned the following particulars: 
Beyond the river lay extensive deserts which it would take eleven 
days to traverse. Next came the Ganges, the largest river in all 
India, the further bank of which was inhabited by two nations, 
the Gangaridae and the Prasii, whose king Agrammes kept in field 
for guarding the approaches of his country ^O.OOO cavalry and 
200,000 infantry, besides 2,000 four-hoursed chariots, and, what 
was the most formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which 
he said ran up to the number of 3,000. 

All this seemed to the king to be incredible, and he therefore 
asked Purus, who happened to be in audience whether the account 
was true. He assured Alexander in reply that, as far as the strength 
of the nation and kingdom was concerned, there was no exagge¬ 
ration in the reports, but that the present king was not merely 
a man originally of no distinction but even of the very meanest 
condition. His father was in fact a barber scarcely staving off 
hunger by his daily earnings but who, from his being not unco¬ 
mely in person, had gained the affection of the queen and was 
by her influence advanced to too near a place in the confidence of 
the reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously mur¬ 
dered his sovereign, and then, under pretence of acting as guardian 
to the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having 
put the young princes to death begot the present king who was 
detested and held cheap by his subjects, as he rather took after 
hi.s father than conduct himself as the occupant of the throne.” 

Plutarch { c. 50 A. D.) [ ch. Lxii; p. 310] 

This river (i. e. the Ganges), they heard, had a breadth of 
two-and-thirty stadia, and a depth of 100 fathoms, while it.s 
further banks were covered all over with armed men, horses and 
elephants. For the kings of Gandaritai and the Praisiai were re¬ 
ported to be waiting for him with an array of 80.000 horse. 
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200,000 foot, 8,000 war chariots and 6,OCO fighting elephants. Nor 
was this any exaggeration, for not long afterwards Androkottos. 
who had by tliat time mounted the throne, presented Seleukos 
with 500 elephants, and (»verran and subdued the whole of India 

with an army of 600,000 men.Androkottos himself, who 

was then but a youth, saw Alexander and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander could easily have taken possession of the 
whole country since the king was hated and despised by his 
subjects for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness 
of his origin.” 

Arrian does n(»t mention Xandrames or Sandrokottos by name. 
Justin ( 2nd cent. A. D. 1 [Book XV, ch. IV, p. 327 ] 

*'. Seleucus Nicator waged many wars in the east after 

lije partition of Alexander’s empire among his generals. He first 
took Babylon, and then with his forces augmented by victory 
subjugated the Bactrians. He then passed over to India, which 
after Alexander’s death, as if the yoke of servituiie had been 
shaken off from its neck, had put his prefect to death. Sandro- 
cottus was the leader who achieved this freedom, but after his 
victory he forefeited by his tyrrany all title to the name of 
liberator, for he oppressed with servitude the very people whom 
he had emancipated from foreign tiiraldom. He was born in 
humble life, but was prompted to aspire to royalty by an omen 
significant of .in auiust destiny. For when by his insolent behavi¬ 
our he had offended Alexandru.n and was ordered by t -at king to 
be put to death, he sought safety by a speedy flight. When he lay 
down overcome with fatigue and had fallen into a deep sleep, a 
lion of enormous size approaching the slumbrer licked with its 
tongue the sweat which oozed profusely from his b )dy, and when 
he awoke, quietly, took to departure. It was this prodigy which 
inspired him with hope of winning the throne, and so having collected 
a band of robbers, he instigated the Indians to overthrow the 
existing government. Wlien he was thereafter preparing to attack 
Alexander’s prelects, a wild elephant of monstrous size approached 
liim. and kneeling submissively like a tame elephant received him 
on to its back and fought vigourously in front of the army. 
Sandrocottus having thus won the throne was reigning over 
India when Seleucos was laying the foundations of his future 
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jireatness. Seieucos having made a treaty with him and otherwis'* 
settled his affairs in the east, returned home to prosecute the w'av 
with Anriogonus.” 

Appian (p. 404) speaking of Seieukos says, “And having cros¬ 
sed the Indus, he warred with Androkottos, the king of the 
Indians, who dwelt about that river, until he entered into an 
alliance and a marriage affinity with him.” 

Strabo (first cent. B. C.; [ II, 1, 9; 408 ] says, “Both of thes.- 
men were .sent to Pilimbothra, Megasthenes to Sandrokottos and 
Deimacho.s to Amitrochades, his son,” and in XV, 1, 36 repeats the 
statement as concerns Megasthenes. In XV, i, 53 we read, 

“Megasthenes, who was in the camp of Sandrokottos, which 

consisted of 400,000 men, did not witness on any day thefts 
reported which exceeded the sum of 200 drachmai and this among 
a people who have no written laws, who are ignorant even of 
writing and regulate everything by memory ” Lastly, in XV, 1, .57 
we read, “Similar to thi.s is the account of Enotokotai, of the wild 
men, sind of other monsters. The wild men could not be brought 
ro Sandrokottos. for they died by abstaining from food.” 

Arrian (p. 405) in his Indika (ch. 5) says, “But even Megas¬ 
thenes as far as appears, did not travel over much of India, 

though no doubt he saw more of it than those who came wifn 

Alexander, the son of Philip, for, as he says, he hati jnterview.s 
with Sandrokottos the greatest king of the Indian.s, and with 
Por6s who was still greater than he-” 

[Mac Crindle notes, “A slight emendation <jf the reading 
( suggested by Sehwanbech ) restores the p3,ssage to sense making 
Arrian say that Sandrokottos was greater even than PorOs.] 

.Athenaios [p. 405] mentions (him Sandrokottos) in his Deiquo- 
sophists (ch. 18d): “Phylarchos says that among the presents 
which Sandrokottos, the king of the Indians, sent to Selukos were 
certain powerful aphrodisiacs. 

From these various account.*), modern .scholars have drawn 
the following conclusions; 

(1) Xandrames and Agrammes are but two variants of one 
and the sn.iie name, i. e. they refer to the same person. 
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(2) Regarding Xandrames and Sandrokottos (i) some sciiolars 
say that both the naiiies reter to the sa oe oerson viz. Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, (ii) while others say that Xandrames refers to the 
Nandn king whom Chandragupta Maurya had uprooted and Sand¬ 
rokottos refers to Chandragupta Maurya himself. 

Let us, therefore, examine the Greek evidence collected above, 
dispassionately and impartially. Regarding the first question of 
Xandrames and Agrammes refering to the same person, it can be 
.said, without any [\:ar oi contradiction, that though phonetically 
the names jeciii to differ much, they refer to one and the same 
king; for the details given by Diodorus about Xandrames and 
those given by Curtius about Agrammes are absolutely identical. 
The names seem to differ in their first parts, one having Xandra 
nnd the other having Agra. Correct name, of course, seems to be 
Xandrames. We know that Sandrocottos of other writers is spelt 
Androcottos by Plutarch. Similarly Xandra may be spelt asAndra 
and scribal indifference may further corrupt it into Agra. At any 
rate, whatever be the form oi the name, it is certain that both 
the names refer to the same person. 

We shall, now, examine the other question of the identity of 
Xandrames and Sandrokotto.s. 

Diodorus speaks of Xandrames only. According to him, when 
Alexander was in the Punjab, Xandrames was actually ruling in 
Estern India. This Xandrames, according to him, had come to the 
throne after the old king had been murdered. Therefore, accord¬ 
ing to Diodorus, there will be two successive kings—(I) the old 
kin„, who was already killed before Alexander came to the Punjab, 
and ( 2) Xandrames, who was actually ruling when Alexaner was 
in the Pu.ijab. Curtius also says the same thing. Therefore, 
according, to both t.iese writers, first ruled tae old king and then 
rniju Xundrames. 

Other writers do not mention either the old king or Xandra- 
ines. They speak of Sandrokottos only. Now, we should remem¬ 
ber that just as both Diodorus and Curtius are clear on the point 
that Xmdrames was ruling , when Alexander was in the Punjab 
(see expressions like, ''—on him who now reigned”—D., and 
"—present king” used twice by C for Agrammes), both Plutarch 
and Justin are clear on the point that Sandrocottus had come on the 
throne alter Alexand.ir left India. Plutarch uses the words, "not 
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long afterwards” which clearly mean not long after Alexander lefr 
India. Justin is clearer. According to Justin, the events of 
Sandrocottus’ life occurred in the following order. He was ‘‘prom¬ 
pted to aspire to royalty by an omen.” This omen occurred when 
•Alexander was in India. After this omen, Sandrocottus collected 
■ a band of robbers ’ and att.icked Alexander’s prefects, which 
could only be after Alexander left India. And after this. 
Sandrocottus came to the throne. Thus it is clear that Sandrocot- 
tns came to the throne after Alexander left India. 

In fact Xandrames is mentioned in relation to Alexander only 
and Sandrocottus in relation to Seleucos only. There is no state¬ 
ment which makes Xandrames a contemporary of Seleucos or 
Sandrocottus a contemp irary of Alexander. Therefore, according 
to the Greek writers Xandrames is distinct from Sandrocottus, the 
former having preceded the latter on cae throne. 

Thus we get references to three successive kings of Eastern 
India, viz. (1) The old king, (2) Xandrames and (3) Sandroc /ttus. 
And Strabo supplies one more name, that of Amitrochate.s. the son 
of Sandrocottus. Thus the seccession staiiu.s tnus: 

The old king 

1 

Xandrames 

I 

Sc-ndrocottus 

! 

Amitrochates 

I shall, now put together the details of the lives of these four 
kings of the Eastern India, as they are found in the above accounts. 

THE OLD KING 

He is mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius only. His name is 
not mentioned by either. Tiie following points are to be noted 
aLout .lim. 

(1) He was ruling before Alexander came to India. 

(2) His queen had fallen in love with a barber of comely person. 

(3) This barber had become a favourite of the old king. 

(4) The old king was treacherously murdered either by the 
queen (D) or by the barber (C). 
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XANDRAMES 

He is mentioned by Diodorus and Curtius. 

(D He came to the throne after the murder of the old kinjj. 
However, the two writers seem to differ in one point. AccoruinR 
to Diodorus, when the old king was murdered ‘the succession had 
devolved’ on Xandrames, which would mean that Xandrames came 
to the throne immediately tifter the murder of the king. Curtius. 
on the other hand, clearly says that after murdering the old king, 
the barber acted as the regent and he ( = the barber) actually begot 
Xandrames after the murder. This would mean that after the 
ileath of the old king, the barber was supreme for several years 
till Xandrames, who was born after the old king’s death, came to 
age. Xandrames, according to this, must have come to throne 
several years after the death of the old king. 

(2) But both Diodorus and Curtius are clear on tiie point that 
Xandrames was the ruling king when Alexander was in the Punjab. 

(3) Xandrames was held in no respect because he was thought 
to he tile son of a barber. 

(4) This barlier, his father, had won the love of the queen of 
the old king. 

SANDROCOTTUS 

He is mentioned by all the writers, except Diodorus and Curtius. 

( 1 ) He came to the throne after Alexander left India i. e. 
after Xandrames was dead. 

(2) According to Plutarch and Justin, he had seen Alexander, 
when he (Sandrocottus) was young L e, not crowned. According to 
Justin he had offended Alexander and was ordered to be put to 
death, but he fled from Alexander and thus saved himself. 

(3) According to Justin, Sandrocottus had not come to the 
throne, evidently of Eastern India (i. e. Magadha), in natural course 
of succession, but had to acquire it by his own exploits. He was 
without a throne. He, then gathered a band of robbers, instigated 
the Indians to overthow the existing govennent and thereafter 
fought with Alexander’s prefect. He, then, conquered Magadha. 
This account means that Sandrocottus had fought with and over¬ 
thrown the Greek prefects and had won himself the throne of 
Magadha. 
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(4) As hv won the Greek prefects, iie was considered ti leaiier 
and a liberator of his people. 

(5) He, then, (according to Plutarch'* overran and subdued the 
whole of India. 

(6) He liad a fight with Seleucos. in which the latter was 
defeated and a treaty was made between the two. 

(7) According to Justin, though he was the liberator of his 
people, he had forefeited ail title to the name of a liberator by his 
tyrrany, for he oppressed with servitude the very people whom he 
had emancipated from foreign thraldom. 

(8) According to Justin ite was born in humble life. 

(9) It was nr his court that Seleucos had sent Megasthenes to 
Pstaliputra. 

AMITROCHADZS 

iV He was the son of Sandrocottirs. 

(2) In his days Deimacho? had c *.ne as an ambassador, 

Having kept in mind these details about these kings as given 
hy the Greek writers, let us, now see if we can identify them witi] 
any of the Indian kings known to us. Other scholars have alread\ 
tried to solve this question. Till recently the tendency wa.s to 
take Xandrames and Sadrocottiis to be the ’same person and then 
to identify him with Chandragupta Maurya, But recently scholars 
have started oistingushing between Xandrames and Sandrocottus. 
These scholars take Sandrocottus to be the same as Chandragupta 
Maurya and Xandrames to be the Nandn king. Therefore let us 
go into details. 

I must make it clear, here, that it is impossible to tuk.* 
Xandrames and Sandrocottus to refer to tiie same person. This, as 
we have seen, definitely goes against the very clear testimony of 
the Greek writers, who definitely treat Xandrames and Sandrocottus 
as two distinct persons. If these two names refer to the same 
person, how is it that some writers (D. and C.) take him to be 
mling when Alexander was in India and others iPl. and^J.) take 
him to have come to the throne after Alexander left India ? It is 
only after flagrantly disregarding the Greek evidence that we can 
take Xandrames and Sandrocottus to be the same person. I, therefore, 
do not admit their identity. Let us. then, consider the question 
considering these two as two different persons, come to the throne 
of Magadha one after the other. 
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But, iiere, we meet with one tiifficuity. Di<i Xandramts suc¬ 
ceed tile old kinu. immediately? Here we ^ec two distinct stait^- 
ments. According to Diodorus, the old kinjj was immediately 
succeeded by Xandrames and according to Curtins, after tlie murder 
of tile old kin|;i;, the barber had jicted the reijent for some year- 
and then it was tiiat Xandrames came to the throne. Thus we gei 
rwM Greek views about the succession. 

(1) Acc. to 1). C) Acc. lo C. 

The old kin^ Tiv^ old kinu 

1 ! 

XandranVv-s 1 uirii • r-:is recent 

I I 

Sandrc(*ottu< Xandrames 

I 

Sandrocottus 

Now, according to Indian S(iurces, we know (A tiie foiiowin;^ 
successions of the Nandas and Mauryas. (1) Mahananda (2) Ma'ui- 
padma (3) 8 sons of Mahapadma (4) Candraj^upta Maurya and 
(5) Bindusara. But I must here note that thoiij'h the Indian sources 
say that 8 sons of Mahapadma ruled in succession, it is possible 
that, in reality, only one son of Mahapadma bad ruled. Thus wc 
shall ^et the following succession®: 

(1) 

Mahanamla 

I 

Maliapadm.'. 

I 

8 sons (in succession) 

I 

Chandragupta M. 

Let us, first, take that 8 sons of Mahapadma had ruled in 
succession and then identify the kings named by the Greek writers, 
according to the views of D and C both. In this case, if we 
identify Sandrocottus with Cbandragunta Maurya, we must identifv' 
Xandrames with the 8th son of Mahapadma, and the old king witli 
the 7th son of Mahapadma; or according to Curtius, Sandrocottus 
will be the same as Chandragupta Maurya, Xandrames the same as 
the 8th son, the regent barber the same ns the 7th son nnd the old 
king the same as the 6th son. That is. 


'2; 

Mahanandn 

i 

Mahapadma 

I 

one son 
I 

Chandragupta M. 
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Acc. to D. Acc. to C. 

The old king=7th son The old king=6th son 

Xindrames^Sth son B'irber=7th son 

Sandrocottus»Chandragupta M. Xandranaes^Sth son 

Sandrocottus=C. M. 

But these equations do not fit with the Greek accounts. For, 
if we accept the view of Curtius, we will have to say that the 7th 
son of Mahapadma was a barber and that this seventh son had 
murdered the 6th son; but for both these assumptions there is 
absolutely no support in the Indian sources. And if we accept the 
view of Diodorus, we will have to say that Xandrames was the 
brother of the old king. In fact according to both these equations 
this difficulty remains, as according to one the old king and 
Xandrames will be brothers (being equated with the 7th and 8th 
sons of Mahapadma) ami according to the other, all the three—the 
old king, the barber and Xandrames—will be brothers, they being 
equated with t!ie 6tl,, 7th and the 8th sons of Mahapadma. There¬ 
fore these equations will not do. 

Let us, then, take that after Mahapadma ruled only one of 
his sons and then the throne passed on to Chandragupta Maurya. 
If so. we get the following two equations. 

Acc. to D. Acc. to C. 

Mahananda= ? Mahananda=The old king 

Mahapadma=The old king Mahapadma=The Barber 
one son=Xandrames one son Xandrames 

Chandragupta M.-Sandrocottus Chandra. M. = Sandrocottus 

N >w. if we accept the first of the above two equations, we 
will have to say that the one son of Mahapadma, was his illegal 
son i. e. was a son of one of his queens by a barber but for such 
on assumption; there is absolutely no proof in Indian sources. 

Thus we come to the second of the above two equations. This 
equation, according to some of the modern scholars’, satisfies 
all the details given by the Greek writers. They rely upon Sth<t- 
viravalictiritd of Hemacandracarya. They say that according to 
Hemacandra, Mahapadma was the son of a barber by a courtezan. 
Thus Mahapadma being the son of a barber will himself be a 
barber. Therefore, these scholars take M ihapadma to be the same 
as the barber of the Greek writers. I shall clarify this point. 

1. Raycbaudhuri, Pradhan, Jayswal. Tripathi and others. 
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If M jhapadma is the barber of the Greek writers, we shall 
have fo say that Chandragupta Maurya was the same as Sandro- 
cottus, his predecessor the one son of MahSpadma the same as 
Xandrames, Mnhapadma the same as the barber and Mahananda 
the same as the old king. Thus this equation, at first, seems to 
satisfy all the details given by the Greek accounts, which according 
to this equation seem to be fully supported by the Indian evidence. 
But though this equation seems to satisfy all the conditions, I 
must submit that there are several grave difficulties in accepting it 
as correct. These difficulties are as under: 

(1) According to this equation, Mahananda will be the same 
as the old king and Mah^ipadma the same as the barber. But if we 
accept this, we find that the details of the lives of the barber, and 
the old king as given by the Greek writers are not supported by 
the Indian evidence. The Greek writers say that the queen of the 
old king was in love with a barber and Xandrames was the son of 
this barber. According to Hemacandra, as interpreted by the 
scholars, Mnhapadma was the son of a barber by a courtezan, and 
therefore was himself a barber. Now the question is this. Is the 
barber of Hemacandra, who was in love with a courtezan, the 
same as the barber of the Greek writers, who was in love with the 
old king's queen? If so, the courtezan should be taken to be the 
same as the queen of the old king and her son (by the barber) 
to be the same as Xandrames. Hemacandra says that Mahapadma 
was the son of this courtezan, therefore, according to the above, 
he should be the same as Xandrames. But this goes against the 
equation Which we are considering, according to which Mahapadma's 
son was the same as Xandrames. Therefore, we will have to say 
that Hemacandra’s barber is not the same as the Greek writers’ 
barber. Then, is the son of Hemacandra’s barber, who also, according 
to these scholars will be called a barber, the same as the barber 
of the Greek writers? Apparently that is what these scholars say. 
But if so, we will have to say that the father barber (i. e. Hemac¬ 
andra’s barber) had a son by a courtezan and also that this barber 
son of this barber father bad, by the queen of the old king a son 
who was the same as Xandrames. In that case, the barber and the 
courtezan of Hemacandra will not be the same as the barber and 
the old king’s queen, which these scholars would like to be the 
case. Because, if Hemacandra’s barber and courtezan are not the 
same as the Greek writers’ barber and the old king’s queen, then 
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theiv is no support, in Indian sourcfs, for sayinji that Mahapauni-.i 
(.who was a barber) had a love aifair with Mahapama’s queen, 
which he should unve hud, if his one son is to be the same as 
Xandrames. 

Again, if we believe in this equation, we will have to say that 
Mahapadma the barber, iiad ruled as a regent onlj\ Btit I should 
submit that all the Indian accounts of Mahapadma take him to be 
not only a great conqueror but as the starter of a separate Imperial 
dynasty. The account of Curtius, in no way, even suggests that 
ids regent barber had been an emperor. ’Supreme position’ in his 
statement clearly refers to the supreme position in his kingdom 
:ind not in the whole of India. Therefore also, this equation is n^it 
.satisfactory, 

And, we should not forget that. acc<jrding to Diodorus the 
barber did not rule at all fnot even as a regent) an»l therefore, 
.Mahapadma could in no case, be the same ns the barber. 

t2) Again, according to this equation, we have to identify 
Xandrame.s with one son of Mahapadma, but here also there ar<' 
difticultie.s. The name Xandrames cannot be equated phonetically 
ity any stretch of imagination, with the name of the successor of 
Mahapadma who is variously named as Sum^iya, Sukalpa, Suhastn 
Dhanananda or Yogananda. But none of these has even tlie nearest 
phonetic affinity with Xandrames. In order to, escape from this 
liifficulty, some scholars* seem to suggest that Agrammes is the 
correct name (^i not Xandrames) and that Agrammes can he 
equated with the name of t.ie successor of Mahapadma. These 
scholars, say that Mahapadma was also called Ugrasena, and 
patronymic from Ugrasena will l)e Augrasenya and this, tliey seem 
TO suggest, can equate with Agrammes. But even here, there are 
several difficulties. Ther is no source which categorically says that 
Ugrasena was another name of Mahapadma. It is only an inference 
drawn by these scholars. But even if we take it that Mahtipadma 
had Ugrasena as his other name, it is very unlikely that Porus. 
who informed Alexander, should use the patronymic of the Eastern 
king, and not his personal name, which is the most universal 
practice in ancient India. No king is, yet, know to have been, in 
official references, called by his patronymic. And even taking that 


}. I{»ychaudhuri, Tripatbi and others. 
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Porus had used the patronymic Ait^jrasenya, it is very difficult in 
equate it which Agrammes. In the first pi ice, as I have suggested 
earlier, ihe real name must have been Xandrames and just like 
Sandrocottus and Androcottus, Xandrames itself must have changed 
lo Andrames and then to Agrammes. Again x\grammes and Augra- 
senya cannot be identical, as only the first part of the name have 
a phonetic similarity, but the last parts Csenya’ and ‘mmes’) have 
no phonetic similarity whatsoever. By no stretch f»f argument can 
we affix the termination ‘mas’ to ‘Augra.’ On the contrary, this 
termination 'mes* which is common to both Xandrames and 
Agrammes, supports, m 3 ’ contention that the original name was 
Xandrames. Moreover, if we take Agrammes to stand for Augras- 
taiya, we sell have to say that the successor of Mahapadma had 
still another name (personal) which should equate with Xandram- 
nies, for which assumption there is not the least ground in Indian 
sources, as none 01 the names or the successor 01 Maliiiiiaruia, a- 
given in the various sources, can equate with Xandrames. And it 
cannot be said that Agrammes had ciianged to Xandrames, by 
scribal iTror, for addition of ‘X' can, under no circumstances, 
happen by mishearing or misspelling. Due to all these reasons I 
do not think that Augrasenya can be equated with Xandrames. 
Thirdly, if we take Xandrames to be the same as the one son of 
Mah«apadma, we shall have to say, according to the Greek accounts, 
that s m t)f Mahananda ( the barber) was really the son Maha- 
padma K the barber ) by the queen of Mahapadma ( the old king ). 
But for sa\dng so, there is absolutely no support from any of the 
Indian saurces. Therefore, also this equation will not do. 

(3) Again, according to this equation, we shall have 10 say 
that Sandrocottus was the same as Chandragupta Maurya. But in 
saying so there are many difficulties, (i) The Greek writers say 
that Sandrocottus had become oppressive, but no Indian account 
calls Chandragupta Maurya to have beep oppressive, (ii) According 
to Justin, Sandrocottus was prompted to aspix*e to royalty by an 
omen te. But it is really surprising that if Sandrocottus is the 
same as Chandragupta Maurya, the Greek account which gives this 
detail of his life should entirely gloss over the insult that 
Chandragupta Maurya, according to Indian accounts, had met with 
irom the last Nanda king. In fact, according to Indian accounts, 
it was this circumstance that inspired Chandragupta Maurya to 
gain the throne of Magadha, not the lion and omen etc. (iii) But 
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the most important point to bear in mind is this that all Indian 
accounts are unanimous in saying that Chandragupta Maurya hatl 
come to the throne by Ganakya’s help. But the Greek accounts, 
one and all, are entirely silent about this most outstandig point. 
They do not even mention the name of Ca^akya, or for the 
matter of that, of any minister at all. How is it that the 
Greek accounts, which go into such details as the lion and omen, 
are altogether silent about this most important point ? Tne Greek 
accounts are silent about this as well as about the insult given to 
Chandragupta Maurya. Both these are very important points in 
the life of Chandragupta Maurya and yet the Greek accounts 
know nothing about them. Why is it so ? The answer can be one 
only, that the Greek accounts of Sandrocottus do not refer to 
Chandragupta Maurya. 

Thus we find that there are serious difficulties in taking the 
Greek accounts to refer to the times of the Nandas and Mauryas. 
We have seen that manv points go against identifying (1) Mahii- 
padma with the barber of the Greek writers, (2) Mah^padma’s one 
son with Xandrames and (3) Chandragupta Maurya with Sandro¬ 
cottus. For all these reasons, I believe that even this equation, 
which we have been considering will not do. At any rate, let us 
bear in mind that it is only by serious disregard and distortions 
of both the Greek accounts and the Indian accounts that the 
scholars have, somehow, been able to make the Greek accounts 
refer to the Nandas and the M.*aryas. 
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'me <%Era(; evid£nc;£ and the guptas 


E shall, now, see if the Greek accounts of Xandrames and 
Sandrocottus have anything in common with the life-incidents 
of the first Gupta king-Chandrgupta I. But before we do so, I 
shall clarify a point or two. In the above discussions, while 
.applying the details of the Greek accounts to the life of the Nanda 
kings and to that of Chandragupta Maurya, I had given all the 
possible options as are possible, according to the interpretations 
of the modern scholars and also according to the different views 
expressed by the Greek writers themselves. For instance, I treated 
Xandrames and Sandrocottus to be the same person as well as two 
different persons. S'imilarly, I took Xandrames to have come to 
the throne immediately after the murder of the old king as well 
as after the regency of the barber. But. here, I shall clarify my 
own position about these questions. I must say that according to 
the analysis of the Greek accounts as I have given before, there 
arises no question of Xandrames and Sandrocottus being one and 
the same person. They are two different persons. But I must 
admit that though the various Greek accounts are coherent and 
homogeneous on almost all the points, there are two points on 
which discrepant statements are very clear. These are as under. 

(1) Diodorns says that the old Icing was murdered 1^ .ids 
wife, while Gurtiua says that he was murdered by the barber 
himself. Thus here is a real conflict. 
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(2) According to both Diodorus and Curtius, Xandrames wa.< 
bom of an old king’s queen by a barber; but according to Diodoru!:. 
he was born l)efore the murder of the old king and according to 
Curtius, he was born after the murder of the old king. Thus accor¬ 
ding to Diodorus, Xandrames had come to the throne immediately 
after the murder of the old king, according to Curtius, he had 
come to the throne some years after the murder of the old king. 
These two are conflicting details. 

The conflicting nature of these details only means that there 
had been some confusion in tbe traditions about them. For 
instance, it may mean that the old king was murdered by a joint 
conspiracy of the queen and the barber, and that later, some 
sources blamed the queen alone and others blamed the barber 
alone. 

About the second point, we have got to choose between 
Diodorus and Curtius, when one says that Xandrames was born 
before the death of the old king and the other says that he was 
born after the death of the old king. I am personally inclined to 
lieiieve in the account of Diodorus, who was earlier to Curtius by 
about a century, and who says that Xandrames was born before 
the murder of the old king. But regarding the accession of Xan¬ 
drames to the throne, I think that there must have been twj* 
distinct traditions current, one saying that Xandrames came to the 
throne immediately after the death of the old king and the other 
that he came to the throne some years after the death of the old 
king. There is just a possibility that these two traditions had 
come into existence because Xandrames had come to t ie throne 
twice. That is. he might have come to the throne immediately 
after the death of the old king, then might have been dispossesseci 
of his throne by some enemy and then again, might have regained 
his throne after some years. It is just a possibility, but we should 
not rule it out, for if we grant this, we can very well explain the 
conflicting nature of details as given by Diodorus and Curtius. 

Thus, this is what I believe about the sequence of events; 
(1) Xandrames was the son of the barber (2) The old king was 
murdered by a joint conspiracy of the queen and the barber. (3) 
Xandrames had come to the throne twice, once immediately after 
the death of the old king and again some years after the death of 
Tiie old king. (4> There was no regency of the barber. 
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Keeping the possibility of such a construction of the Greek 
■accnnnts in mind, let us, now, apply these accounts to the life of 
Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 

But, here, at the very outset, we meet with a check. We seem 
to know nothing about the life of Chandragupta. What is known 
from the Gupta inscriptions is only this that he had married a 
princess of the Licchavi clan, and that it was with the help of 
these Licchavis that he had gained the throne of Magadha We 
also know that the father and grandfather of Chandragupta were 
not the emperors of Magadha, they were petty chieftains. We 
know nothing more than this about the life of Chandragupta I. 
But I must point out that though the scholars are not agreed about 
its acceptance, Jayswal has propounded a theory which throws some 
light on the circumstances under which Chandragupta I had 
come to the throne. Some time hack, a drama which is named as 
Kainmdimahotsava had been discovered and published. Jayswal has 
said that Cap^asena of that play is the same as Chandragupta I. 
I, along with some others, have already declared the acceptance of 
of Jayswal’s theory. Only, I have proposed one or two emandations 
in Jayswal’s reconstruction. I give here, a consolidated summary' 
of the results of Jayswal’s theory as moilified by me. 

There was a king of Magadha mamed Sundaravarman. He had 
no heir to the throne. He had, therefore, adopted Capdasena as 
his heir. But some time after this adoption, Sundaravarman got a 
legal son by one of his queens. So Capd isena “though calling (vyapa- 
disan) himself a scion of the Magadha family,” contracted a relation 
(apparently a marriage relation) with the Licchavis and with their 
'ne’p killed Sundaravarman and himself ascended the throne of 
Magadha. I must, here point out that this fact of Capdasena’s coming 
to thone of Magadha with the help of the Licchavis alone shows 
that Capdasena is to be identified with Chandragupta. In the whole 
Iiistory of Magadha, we know of no other king as having come 
to the throne with the help of the Licchavis. Only Chandrgupta is 
known to have formed an alliance with the Licchavis and thus 
gained the throne of Magadha. We should remember that the play 
also talks of the throne of Magadha and no other conntry. Therfore 
Capdasena, who is said to have come to the throne of Magadha, 
with the help of the Licchavis, conld be no other thaii Chandragupta:. 

When tlie throne of Magadha passed on to Capdasena, the old 
and faithful minister of Sundaravarman, removed Kalyipavannan 
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(who was his legal son born after the adoption of Condasena) t<> 
the fastnesses of the Vindhyas. And when Kalyapavarma came to 
age, taking advantage of Caqdasena's absence from Magadha (as he 
had gone to quench a rebellion on the frontiers) they attacked 
Magadha and put Kaly&navarmi on the throne. 

Now, Jayswal has suggested (thongh not very cleariy)'that this 
Capdasena i. e. Chandragupta I thus dispossessed of the throne 
might have died on the battle field. In this connection, I have 
suggested that Capdasena i. e. Chandragupta I was not killed in 
the battle, but had retired to some place and that it was by the 
exploit of Samudragupta that he had regained Pajaliputra. Allahbad 
Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta clearly says “daudam grahayateva 
kotakulajam puspahvaye krid ita”, which means that the scion of the 
K la family was the king of Patliputra and that Samudragupta, after 
defeating this prince of the Kota family, had entered (krid cannot 
be taken to mean play or amuse as some translators do) easily the 
capital. At any rate, as is accepted by Jayswal, this verse of the 
inscription clearly shows that Samudragupta had to reconquer 
P&taliputra. This would again mean that it was lost by himself or 
by his father. I agree with Jayswal in identifying the prince of 
of the Koja family with Kalyfipavarma of the play, but further 
.suggest that it was Samudragupta who had defeated Kalyapavarmil 
and had reinstated his father on the throne of Paialiputra; and ir 
was in recognition of such a noble deed of Samudragupta that out 
of gratitude and love, Chandragupta I had appointed Samudragupta. 
(who apparently was not his eldest son) as his heir and successor 
to the throne, Chandragupta I, thus reinstated, had ruled for 
some years and then died. And then came Samudragupta on the 
throne. 

I must also point out here that according to the authoress of 
the play, Candasena belonged to a very low caste. On bearing that 
Capdasena had come to the throne of Magadha, a character of the 
play exclaims: 

which shows very clearly that Capdasena was considered to belong 
to a very low caste (varpa). This is the reconstruction from the 
play which has already been made. 

Now, we shall apply the Greek accounts to Chandragupta 1. 
I must, here, declare that so far as I can see IGmdrames and Sand- 
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rocottus are treated as two distinct individuals by the Greek 
writers themselves and I identify Xandrames with Chandragupta I 
and Sandrocottus with Samudraguptai. If so, the details of the life 
of Xandrames as given by the Greek writers should tally with the 
details of the life of Chandragupta I and the details of the life of 
Sandrocottus as given by the Greek writers should tally with the 
details of the life of Samudragupta. Let us see whether it is so 
or not. Following are the incidents of Xandrames* life as I have 
interpreted them earlier: 

(1) He was the son of a barber. 

(2) He had succeeded the old king immediately after he was 
murdered by the joint conspiracy of the barber and the queen. 

(3) He was ruling at Magadha when Alexander was in India. 

(4) He had come to the throne twice, once immediately after 
the murder of the old king and again some years after his murder 
as is suggested by me above. 

If we compare these points of the life of Xandrames with 
those of the life of Chandragupta I. we find some points of simi> 
larity and .some of dissimilarity. The points of similarity are as 
under: 

(1) Both were considered as belonging to a low caste—(cf. *‘a 
man of worthless character and held in no respect as he was 
thought to be a son of a barber”—D. "not merely a man originally 
of no distinction, but even of the very meanest condition”—C.; 
ns also the play Kaumudimahotsava p. 29*'30 “kSraskarah sa khalu 
samprati parthivanam” and "kutred^^var^asyasya rajotfrih” which 
clearly mean that Ca?dasena*s varna i. e. caste was considered 
unworthy of royalty i. e. was very low, 

(2) The king, who was murdered, was an old man. D actually 
calls him 'old king* and Sundaravnrma ts positively described as 
old in the play (p 30). 

(3) This old king, according to both the accounts, was killed 
treacherously. Greek writers actually use the word ‘treacherously*, 
while the play says that Sundaravarma was killed in a battle, but 
the words *sv4yam magadhakulam vyapadiaannapi magadhakulvairi* 
bhir licchavibhih saha sambandham kftvfi labdhSvasarah (p. 30) 
suggest that Capdasena’s seige of Kusumapura was considered 
treacherous. 
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(4) Gre^k accounts, .as I have shown above, suggest that 
Xandrames had come to the throne twice; and I have already 
suggested the possibility of Chandragupta I having come to the 
Throne twice. 

But there are points of dissimilarity also. 

(1) The Greek accunts say that the father of Xandrames was a 
barber, while the phy says nothing about Capdasena’s father. But 
here, there Is no conflict, firstly because the authoress of the play 
liad no occasion to mention the profession of Capdasena’s actual 
father and secondly because we are clearly told in the play that Cnn- 
dasena, apparently from his natural father’s side, belonged to a ver>’ 
low caste. Therefore Capdasena's father could have been a barber. 

(2J Just as the play is silent about the barber, it is also 
silent about the love affair of the barber and the queen. But this 
also .can he easily explained. As in the case of the barber, so here 
also, the authoress had no occasion to mention the love-affair. 
And even otherwise, it is clear that the authoress was patronised 
by a descendant of Sundaravaman and it is, therefore, most natural 
that she would like to avoid all references to the scandal about n 
queen of his patron’s family, 

t3) Diodorus makes the queen kill tiie old king, Curtius 
makes the barber kill the old king and the play makes Gaud'.)* 

sena (i. e. Xandrames) to kill the king. Tais only means, as I have 

■ ■ ; 

already suggested that all the three together had planned the 
conspiracy and different sources apportioned the blame to dif¬ 
ferent persons. Moreover, we can very well understand that the 
aathbress would not involve the queen and therefore the Iwrber 
also in the affair. 

(4) The play says that Capdasena ( = Xandrames) was the 
adopted son of Sundaravarman ( => the old king) while the Greek 
sources say that Xandrames was the son of a. barber by one of 
the queens of the old king. Here it can be olqected tiiat according 
TO. Greek version Xandrames would be considered n natural s^ and 
iTot an adopted son of the old king, because he was born of the 
i^g’s queen, and according to the play he was his adopted son. 
But we should, remember tiiat in both the cases the natural father 
i^^Xandratnes was other than the old king, only the Greek sources 
;9<^ to-suggest tiiat the old king did not know :the fact and took 
him to be his own son, while the play clearly says tiiat 
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Cap^ena ( = Xandrames ) was adopted by the old king, suggesting 
that there was no misunderstanding about his parentage. 

But we must remember that, here, the Greek accounts are 
greatly confused. Diodorus says that Xandrames was born before 
the death of the king and Curtius says that he was born after the 
death of the king. Again Diodorus makes Xandrames to come to 
the throne inamediately after the death of the king, and Curtius 
makes him to come to the throne some years after the death of 
the king, suggesting a period of regency of the barber. I think that 
this whole confusion can be explained thus: 

Let us take it like this. Xandrames or Ca^dasena was really 
the son of a barber (not by the queen). This barber had a real 
love-affair with the queen of the old king, and was able to pur- 
.suade the queen and through her the king, to adopt his son as the 
heir to the throne. In such a case, the story might become cur¬ 
rent‘that Xandrames was the queen’s son by the barber. Again 
this would explain one other thing. The authoress says that 
Sundaravarman had adopted Caqdasena in a moment of weakness, 
not knowing his own mind (Sv isvabhavaviditaya). How was it 
that Sundaravarman, who. according to the authoress, belonged to 
;in exalted kingly family, adopted a son belonging not to u 
royal family, but to a very low family ? I think only a circum¬ 
stance such as is mentioned by the Greek writers can explain this 
strange and unexpected conduct of the king. If the barber had 
obtained the love of the queen and through her the utmost confi¬ 
dence of the king, he must have vitiated the mind of the king to 
such an extent that the old king had no free will left to exercise. 
It must have been in sus’i a moment of weakness that the king 
had adopted the barber’s son. At any rate, such a construction 
of events satisfactorily explains the above-noted conflict between 
the Greek and the Indian accounts. The important point to be 
noted is that according to both the accounts the old king was not 
the natural father of Xandrames and that his natural father 
according to both the sources, belonged to a very low caste. The 
play mentions the name of the caste as KaraskSra, and the Greek 
writers mention the profession of the father as that of a barber. 
As one mentions the caste and the other the profession, there is 
no conflict between the two accounts. 

Here it may be urged that according to the Gupta inscriptions, 
Chandragupta I’s (whom I identify with Xandrames and Capdasenal 
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father #as G>itttotkaca and his grandfather Sfrt-Gupts, both '>f 
whom held the title of Mah&rSjS. Thus Ghandragupta I ( == Xand- 
rames, Gaudasena), being the son of a mahSrfii&, could not have 
been the son of a barber ‘scarcely staving off hunger by his daily 
earnings.’ This is an objection: but even this can be explained. 
We know absolutely nothing about Ghatotkaca and Sri Gupta, 
except that according to the inscriptions of his grandson, who had 
l>ecome a real emperor of India (maharajadhir&ja), they held the 
title of maharaja. But if Xandrames of the Greek writers is the 
.same us Cli.andragupta I, Ghatotkaca must be the same as the 
barber. I must say that it is not altogether impossible if Ghatot¬ 
kaca who, at one time, was a poor barber, had later held the title 
of maharaja. In the first place his outlandish name suggests thar 
he belonged to a class or caste, which is unfamiliar in ancient 
Indian royal dynasties. He might as well have been a Karaskaru 
or a barber. It is not impossible if Ghat >tkaca was actually living 
as a barber and then had won the love of the queen and through 
tier, the favour of the .cing. If, as is told by Gurtius, “he had 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence’ of the old king, it 
is likely that he had pursuuded the king to bestow ‘ a jhagir' or 
some districts upon himself or better upon his father—Gupta—, 
which iniglit entitle them to the title of mahurajd.^ Indian kings, 
giving away large districts and even whole kingdoms (like Kashmir 
to Matrgiipta) to their favourites are known to history. Therefore, 
to me, there seems to be no inherent or insurmountable difficulty, 
if we identify Xandrames with Caudasena and both with Chandra- 
gupta I. 

If we consolidate the two accounts—the account of the play 
and the accounts of the Greek writers— We can reconstruct thus. 
Sundarvarm'an, the king of Magadha, was issueless. He had a queen 
who was in love with a harbar named GhaJ ttkaca. This barber, 
through her favour, rose in the esteem of the king and in due 
course, (i) could make the king to bestow a goodly Jagir on his 
fadiily or on his father Gupta, and (ii) could further m^e the 
issneless king to adopt his own son, who was then called 
Gaidssena. This son would, now, be known as the son of king 
Sundaravanha. He would thus be an heir to his throne. But when, 
in his old age, Sundaravarman had a legal son by one of his queens, 

1. dha’tdtkaca iS a called Giipninftinadirfti& by PrlibhjlVati«piiiit9. SM Guptft is 
not eivte'n'nierifiondd hy ’litr. 
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tills adopt*;d son Chnpdrasena, his father Ghatotkaca and tin* 
<|ueen all the three together liatched out a plot, as a consequence 
of which, at first, Chandrasena was married to a Licchavi princess 
named Kumaradevi, and then taking advantage, probably of Sunda^ 
ravarman’s unawareness, they, with the aid of the Licchavis 
attacked Pataliputra and kille<l the old king. The seige laid ti» 
Kusumapura was probably laid treacherusly. 

Then, after the death of Sundaravarman, Gatidaseiva, whi> 
might have, now assumed the name Gandra, cime to tiie 
throne of Mugadha. He ruled for some years and then, when he 
was away to quench a rebellion, the old ministers of Sundaravar- 
mnn, taking advantage of his absence, put Kalyattavarman, tin* 
natural son of Sundaravarman, on the throne Tais Kalya^avar^ 
man, then ruled for some years, at the end of which he was 
defeated in a battle by Samudragupta and then Ghandnigupta I was 
reinsiat<id on the throne of Magadha. 

Such a coustruction of events, tiunigh partially based on some 
imagination, is I think, plausible and removes all the conflict between 
the various accounts. As a matter of fact, one account supplements 
the other and we get the full story of the circumstances, under 
which Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty, came to possess the 
throne of M igadha. 

Thus we find that the incidents of the life of Xandrames, as 
given by the Greek writers, are practically the same as the incidents 
of the life of Chandragupta I, (i. e. Cai?dasena) as given in the 
play. Therefore, I identify Xandrames with Chandragupta I. And 
I identify Sandrocottus with Samudragupta. Let us therefore 
see whether the incidents of the life of Sandrocottus can be applie(i 
to the life of Samudragupta or not, 

(1) The Greek writers say, Sandrocottus was without atlinaic. 
As such, he had seen Alexander, had offended him and was ordered 
to be put to death by Alexander: but he fled and thus saved 
iiimself. He, then, collected a band of robbers, defeated Alexander’s 
prefects and after that he gained the throne of Magadha. 

Now about the life of Samudragupta, we know that he had 
to conquer Pataliputra. The line *‘da^dam grahayateva kotakulajam 
puspahvaye kn^ata” found in the Allahbad inscription conclusively 
proves this, as is acknowledged by Jayswal. This means that when 
Samudragupta started his career, his father had lost Magadha. 
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We have seen ah )ve how G landrugupta I hai lost his kingdom 
of Miigadha. Having lost it he and his family might liave, necessa¬ 
rily, fled away from Migadha. Tne place waere they are likely to 
have gone would he the place of their original habitation. N )\v 
they, being karaskaras, must have originally belonged to a country 
of taat iiime. KiLMskira, in sp )kan linmige cm change to Kikar, 
and Jayswal has actually identified Karaskaras with Kakar Jats of 
the Punjab. Now I must submit that, according to Biudiiayana 
Dianna ulim (I. 1, 14), Karaskaras were living beyond the Hindu 
c Jiintry pr per and any one visiting tneir country had to undergo 
a course of prayasrcitta, as they were considered low. Countries to 
the west of the Indus are generally taken to be beyond the pale 
of Hinduism, and we find the name Karkar or Kfikar or K >ka!a 
applied to certain tribes and certain localities in Sind, Balucistan 
and the Punjab. There is a Kakara taluka in Larkhana district in 
Sind. Tiiere is a Karkar range in Balucistan. T lere are some otlv r 
localities of the sane name near about. Out of all these places ! 
think .that Samudraguptu and his father Ciiandragupta must havo- 
repaired (wiien tliey were ousted fr^im Magadha by Kalyatiavarman) 
to south-eastern coast (on the Arabian Sea) of t'iie present Las 
Bela state. 

If Sandrocottus had seen Alexander and offended him, he could 
not have met him in the Punjab. When Alexamler had reached the 
eastern-most point of his march, he was told by Poros w’.iat is 
noted about XanJrames by Di )dorus an I Curtins. Evidently, at 
tiiat time Alexander had not seen Xandrames or Sindroc utus. Tnere- 
fore, it must have b:?en after his retreat that Sandrocottus inusr 
have met him. 

I think that Sandrocottus had met Alexander in the district 
which is named by the Greek writers as Oreitai and which is 
identified by m )dern writers with the territory of Las Bela. N )W 
Arrian has noted (Indihi XXIII, 7) that thiere was a place called 
Kokala near the border of Oreitai. That is, Kokola must have 
been situated on the s luchern oast of Las Bela state, because it 
was reached as one left the Indus delta and took a coasting 
voyage vvestwords. Kokala, I think, is the same as Kakar and it 
was somewhere here (near the modern Kandewari in Las Bela State) 
that Sandrocottus had met Alexander. 

T.ms if Sandrocottus met Alexander in this locality, it must 
have been on the latter's return journey and somewhere in the 
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year 325 B. G. If at this time Santirocottus had been living in 
ihis locality, because his father had lost tiie kingdom of Maga.lha 
we can well understand liis mental condition. His fath.er had lost 
his kingdom. He himself was second or tliird son of iris family, 
tind as such even if his father had any dominions left fr>r himself, 
lie could not hope to inherit the same. And himself being a spirited 
young man with higli ideals and ambition, he m giit have tliouglir 
of acting on his own initiative. He seems to have gone to Alexan¬ 
der for asking for his help or for some such purpose. But he did 
not become successful in his mission. On tiie countrary, he seems 
to have incurred the displeasure of the Greek emperor. Tiiis must 
have utterly dejected him. And, though Justin’s version reads m >iv 
like a fairy-tale, it is not altogether impossible, if in this mood of 
dejectif n and exhaution, he was lying in some forest, where some 
lion or tiger passed by him without harming him. Such a provi¬ 
dential escape migiit well be interpreteil as a gi)od omen and 
might fill a precocious yomii witn courage and confidence for 
iiis future. 

Then lie collected a band of robbers t)r probanly of foresters 
and first captured those districts in tlie north-west of India which 
were K-fr in charge of Alexander’s prefects. And thus establishing 
lumself, he, then marciied on to Magadha and conquered it. 

Such a reconstruction is perfectly possible in Gupta history, 
particularly when we know, from Samudragupta’s own inscription 
that he had to reconquer Pajaliputra which suggests that Chandra- 
gupta I had lost it. 

(2) The Greek writers say that Sandrocottus was b')rn in 
immble life. If Ghanaragupta I had lost his kingdom, it can be 
said that Saniudragupta belonged to humble life, 

(3) Tne Greek writers say that after thus establishing himself 
Sandrocottus had overrun and subdued the whole of India, and we 
know that Samudragupta after obtaining Magadha did subdue the 
whole of India, including the king^lom of Daks.riapatha and 
frontiers. 

(4) Justin says that Sandrocottus practised tyrranny and op¬ 
pressed the people with servitutle. The tradition that the Guptas 
were wicked people had persisted iipto the days of Al Beruni; but 
I shall show, below, that our Indian sources also call Samuclra- 
gupta to have been very oppressive, at least in the beginning of 
his career. 
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Thus I identify Xandrames with Chandragupta I and Sandro- 
cottus with Samudragupta. Phonetically, Xandrames is the same as 
Candramas. Even Samudragupta can be related phonetically with 
Sandrocottus. Samudra has a dialectal variation like ‘samandara' 
which through sa-undar can yield Sandra or Sandro. Thus 

phonetically there should be no particular objection in these two 
identifications. 

I shall, lastly, s*^ow how Samudragupta is mentioned as opprcs- 
.<ive in Indian sources. 

In Maujutrrimnlukalpa, I’is character is given thus <Ed. R. San- 
krtyayana, appended to Jayawal's Imperial History of India, p. 48. 
verses 694 ff.) 

"He was lordly, shedder of excessive blood, of great powers 
and dominion, heartless, ever vigilant (mindful) about his own 
person, unmindful alMut the hereafter, sacrificing animals; with 
bad councillor he greatly committed sin.” 

Here Samudragupta is described as shedder of excessive blood, 
heartless and doer of sin, which shows that the Buddhist author of 
MMK took him to be oppressive. 

But I must, here, declare that even the PurSpas give a similar 
character to Samudragupta. Scholars say that Samudragupta, and 
tor the matter of that no Gupta king is named in the Puranas by 
name. But I must say that it is not so. Not only Samudragupta 
is mentioned in the Puranas, but a very graphic picture of his 
character is given in the Puraqas. As the question is of utmost 
importance, as it has not been detected so far by any one else, 
and as it sheds a considerable light on the Gupta history, I shall 
discuss it fully. 

It will be seen that after the Andhras, there is a section in 
the Puranas, which is named by Pargiter as ‘Various Local 
Dynasties.’ That section describes the various local dynasties 
which were ‘more or less contemporaneons* as Pargiter says. Or, 
to be correct, they were the various local dynasties, which ruled 
during the period of 400 to 500 years, during which the Andhras, 
accoring to the Puranas, ruled. The last king of this section is 
Vindhyatrakti; who was the founder of the Vakajaka house. And, 
according to the modem scholars the rise of Vindhya4akti was 
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some 70 years before the rise of tlie Guptas, so that this section 
brings the history to 70 years before Samudragupta. 

Then follows tiie section which Pargiter names as, “Dynasties 
of Vidisra etc.” That section comes down to Pravira i. e. Privara- 
sena I, (the son of Vindhya^kti) and to the four sons of Pravar- 
sena I. Now Rudrasena I (Vakajaka), who was defeated by 
Samudragupta, was the son of one the four sons of Pravarasena I. 
Here it should be remembered that none of these four sons of 
Pravarasena I seems to have ruled and that therefore, Rudrasena 1 
succeeded Pravarasena I almost directly. Therefore this section, 
which closes almost at the rise of Rudrasena I, comes ib)wn 
practically to the time of Samudragupta. 

Then follows the section named by Parigter as, “Dyna-sties of 
the Third century A. D.” In this section various local dynasties 
are described and brought down actually to the rise of Simudragupta. 
“In Mekala 7 kings will reign 70 years,” and Jayswal has taken 
(His of India p. 181) these seven kings to be the early 7 Pallavas, 
making last Vispugopa, a contemporary of Samudragupta. Along 
with this is described, in the same section, a king of Magadha 
named Visvasphapi, whom I identify with Samudragupta. 

Then follows the section called by Pargiter as ‘Contemporary 
Dynasties of the Early Fourth century.' Tnese dynasties also come 
down to the time of Samudragupta. Kanaka or Kana of this 
.section is actually taken by Jayswal (p. 129 ff) as a contemporary 
of Samudragupta. In fact, both the sections named by Pargiter as 
‘Dynasties of the Tnird Century A. D.’ and as ‘C )ntemporary 
Dynasties of the Early Fourth century, form one section, giving 
various local dynasties that ruled from the time of the establish¬ 
ment of the Vakaf'ika dynasty by Pravarasena I to the time of the 
rise of Samudragupta. Vifpugopa and Kana are taken, as shown 
above, to be contemporaneous with Samudragupta. Even Pargiter 
says that these lists corns upto to the rise of the Guptas (i. e. 
early fourth century). Thus it is quite clear that these Puranic 
descriptions come upto and stop at the rise of the Guptas i. e. at 
the time of Ghandragupta and Samudragupta. Visrvasphapi is the 
last king named and described as the king of Magadha. I think 
that he is Samudragupta. I .shall quote the verses which describe 
x'itfvasphaoi. 
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%lS5?"4T?Sr<lrf?^ 

5fe?^iJ=3n5iioiiFcr«rT 

<pi|5rr 

iiRra^ % ;3jrn 
gt ?riji 555r 


*n*^RT g vrfiirTT 

^E^f?lW5=^k 

gfef^ggjiR^iJT 

5rai!8I?ifl»jjJ|55I: 

^^'^tTJ^jsfgrqrsr 

I gd 


3??n5^-^T g 

f^sirg ?nf^r^W?ryT: 
arTgi^^m^iTO wk' 

(Par^iter DKA, p. 52-55) 

Tlu- :i!)'ive ilescription of Vis'vasphani suggests u great conqueror 
and u great emperor. The question is this. Who was this great 
conqueror and emperor, who ruled at Magadha just after the 
time of tlie four sons of Pravarasenu I and contenriporaneously 
with Vispugopa and Kana? My emphatic answer to this question is 
he can be none else than the great Samudragupta himself. Tite 
description and the position are unmistakable. At the period at 
which, the Purapas put Vis'vasphani i. e. at the period which 
followed the period of the four sons of Pravarasena I, there was 
no other king of Magadha, with whom the description and the 
position given to V.tfvasphani in the Purapas, can fit in. 


Jayswal has identi'isd (Hist of Ivdia p. 42 ff.) Visrvasphani with 
Vanasphara, tli.£ Satrap of Kaniska and has placed him in c. 90- 
120 A. D. But his identification is untenable. V arvasphani of the 
Purapas was a great conqueror and emperor, Vanasphara was 
neither. Vi^vasphapi was the ruler of M igadha, Vanasphara is not 
known to have ruled at Magadha. PurSpas put Vi^vasphani, as 
we have just seen, after Vindhyasakti, Pravarasena I and the 
iatter’s four sons. Jayswal himself puts the rise of Vindhyas' ikti in 
c. 248 A. D. How, then, Vanasphara, whom he places in 90-120 
A. D., can be the same as Viivasphafti ? The identification is, there¬ 
fore, to he rejected. Nor is Vi4vasphani the same as Vindhya4akti 
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or the same as one of the four sons of Pr iv-.irasena I, as is tenta- 
lively suj^j^ested by Dr. S. K. Aiyan^^ar (Ancient Indit, Vol 1, p.l7b). 
It is :i mere querry and there is nothing whirsoever to support it. 
On the contrary, the Purauis very clearly distinguish between 
Vindliyasakti, Pravarasena I ins four s )ns on the one hand and 
Visvsphani on the other. 

Jayswal s desperate suggestion is due to sound-similarity bet¬ 
ween the names Vanasphara and Visvasphirjii. i tnink taat the 
name V^^vasphuiji in tae Purariis stands for the original tribal 
name of Samudragupta. His grandfatiier, we know, bore an out¬ 
landish name Goatotkaca. His father's name was Candasena. I think 
liiat his original name must have been something like Vindapharna 
a name which we know as the original name of Gondop rarnes. 
Toe ending pliurna or pharnas is found in other names also. 
Xenopoan has ‘poan’ at the end, which I think is allied to p*'iari:ia. 
The Behisran rock inscription (Column IV, para IS) of Darius 
mentions two names like Vidafrana and Vayaspara Herodotus 
spells Vidafrana as Intafarne^?. Fasnoiis RTupar^a of Nalopakhyan i 
also ends in par.:ia. And I suggest that phani of V svaspaani is a 
m )dification of this pharna. A name like Vindafrana or Vinda- 
pharpa can easily be sanskritised into Visvasphani. There can 
hardly be any doubt that phonetically the name VUvasp’aaijii is 
meant to represent a name like Vindaphanja; an/t the very fact 
that the name is spelt variously in the Ms. (Paigiter notes as 
miny as 9 to 10 sp llings of the name,) shows that it was a non- 
Sanskrit name, unf imilar to the Purariikas and which they have 
tried to transliterate into Sanskrit as faithfully as they coiiUi. 

If we take Vis'vasphani as Samu Iragupta, we find that the 
Puranas have ignored Chandragiipta I altogether and started the 
Guptas with Samudragupta. T.iis is as it should be. MMK starts 
the Guptas with Samudragupta and not with Ghandragupta I. We 
have seen earlier that Ghandragupta I had lost his kingdom and ii; 
was Samudragupta who had regained it and expanded it into a real 
empire. Therefore, in fact it was Samudragtpta who was the first 
Gupta emperor. And I iiave shown elsewhere^ that Kalidasa, too 
started with Samudragupta in his plays, Samudragupta and not 
Giiandragupta I being represented by the hero of his earliest play 
viz. Malavikagnimitra. Even otiierwise he clearly starts the Guptas 

1. See, Kilidisa and the Guptas, in the Annual Report for 1944-45 of 
Cvujarat Sahitya Sabha, Ahmedabad. 
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with SamudraRupta in his famous reference to them in Ragliuvans'a 
(asamudmksiti^anam). 

This also shows that Visvasphapi is the same as Sanimlragupta. 
The Puratias say about Viivasphapi that he had uprooted the 
existing kings and put others who will be abrahmapas on their 
throne. The reading brahmapa accepted by Parigiter is certainly 
wrong, Whole context requires it to be abrahmapan, which is the 
reading of bvs. The Purapas are actually complaining that this 
VisTvaspahpi had uprooted the existing Ksatriya class and created 
i. e. put on the throne other Ksatriya classes whom they call 
Kaivartas, Pulindas, Yadus, Madras etc.* 

Now read in this connection, the Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta suggests that even Samudragupta had done the 
same. Regarding the kings of dak^ipapatha, the inscription says 
‘sarvadaks'.’apatharajagrahanmoksanugraha etc; i. e. He made the 
kings of the Soutiiern countries accept his overlordship and then 
to rule as before. He did not uproot them. But about the kings 
of aryavarta the in.sciption says-anekaryavartarajaprasabhoddhara- 
noddhataprabbavamahata. This means that he had uprooted the 
Aryavarta kings, widch would suggest that he must have put his 
own men to govern these aryavarta countries. It is quite natural 
that being fresh, he would not trust the older families, at least’ 
nearer home, particularly as some of them might have been relatives 
and allies of the Magadha king whom he had defeated and whose 
kingdom he had conquered. This policy of Samudragupta putting 
his own men (who naturally would be unbrahmanic) on tlie throne 
of the older unorthodox kings, seems to have been disliked by the 
Brahmana writers of the Purapas aud I think, that in the above 
verses regarding Visvasphapi, we have the first reactions of the 
Bralimapas towards this policy of Samudragupta, recorded. 

This also shows that Samudragupta was at first taken to be 
oppressive and that is what Justin says. 

Thus, at the end of this examination of the Greek evidence 
we c<'me to this conclusion. (1) Tiiere are grave difficulties in 
applying the Greek accounts to the Nandas and the Mauryas. 
(2) It is equally possible, if not more possible, to equate the 
details given by the Greek writers with the lives of Chandragupta I 
and Samudragupta. Therefore, if from other considerations, we 
come to conclude that Gupta Chandragupta and not Maurya 
Chandragupta was Alexander’s contemporary, the Greek evidence 
should not be put as an obstacle in the way. 
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If tilt* Guptas are to be put from 329 B. C., as I have cUme 
here, tr.en the inscriptions, which are now taken to be As*oka 
Maurya's cannot be his. I have put the start (;f the Mauryas in 
1551 B. C, but XIII rock edict of th.ese inscriptions mentions tlie 
name of those Hellenistic kin^s who are known to have ruled ir, c. 
280 B. G. Therefore if tlie scheme of chronology advocated here is 
correct, either tliese Hellenistic kings should have flourished in 
tlie XV century B C. or these inscriptions are not As >k‘i Maurya’s. 
I, here, suggest tlmt these inscriptions can he Samudragnpta's. 
Indeed, it is a very hold statement that the inscriptions, which 
have l)t‘en so far tiscnoed to Asokn Maurya and one of which 
actually hears the name of As ka, may, now, be ascribed to 
Samudragiipra. It wouhi look absurd, but I request the reader to 
be patient with mo and consider all that I say verj" carefully and 
then only reject, if he needs must, my theory. 

T!te personality of As'oka Maurya and the personality of 
Samudragupta have many traits in common. Indeed, it has been 
suggested with considerable force and reason that Samiiciragiipta 
had actually and intentionally tried to mould his career after the 
example of Asoku maiiiya. Dr, S. K. Aiyangar says {Ancient India 
p. 247-8):- 

“The whole series of these ccmquests (conquests of Simudra- 
gupta) as detailed in one elaborate inscription which has come 
down to us of this great ruler, had for tneir object nothing more 
than the bringing under the control and influence of one suzerain 
monarch, the whole territory included in the area, which in the 
best of its days constituted the empire of As )ka. It must be borne 
in mind that this record of Samudragupta is indited on a pillar 
which carries on it an Asrokan inscription as welL Did Simulra- 
gupta then efnulate the exploits of Aeroka? Did he, in fact, know 
the history of Asfoka or the extent of h)s empire and could he 
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have read the document on the pillar of A4oka? The answer to 
this question may be given in the affirmative, for certain reasons.” 

In this passage and in what follows in the next two or three 
pages, by means of able and lucid reasoning a modern scholar 
proves that both in his temporal and spiritual outlook, Samudrn- 
gupta had followed in the footsteps of A^oka Maurya. Thus A4oka 
Maurya and Samudragupta had many traits in common. 

Same is proved from two or three other sources. Let us first 
gather all the details of Samudragupta’s character from different 
sources, even at the risk of a little repitition. 

MMK gives the following traits of Samudragupta’s character 
(p. 48) 

(1) He was of good fame. (2) He was lordly, (3) shedder of 
execessive blood, <4) of great powers and dominion, (5) heartless 
(6) ever vigilant, (7) mindful about his own person, (8) unmindful 
about the hereafter (9) sacrificing animals (.0) with bad counc¬ 
illor he greatly committed sin. (11) His government was inundated 
with carping logicians, vile Brahamaqas. (12) Men and manes had 
every luxury (in his days.) 

Now, we should remember that this is written by a Buddhist 
writer. Keeping apart the sectarian venom in this description, we 
find Samudragupta described (1) as a great fighter and conqueror 
and (2) as addicted to non-Buddhistic faith—be had performed 
animal-sacrifices and had satisfied manes- 

I have earlier quoted the Puranic passages about Visvasphaqi 
and I have identified this king with Samudragupta. Therefore, 
according to the Purapas, Samudragupta will have the following 
traits in bis life. 

(1) He was a great hero (mahavirya, mahSsattva (2) He was a 
foreigner or non-Brahmanic in his outlook (3) He had conquered 
practically all the ruling kings of bis time (4) He had created a 
new ndlitary and ruling class by uprooting the earlier K§atriya 
class. So far the description refers to the conquering hero. Then 
the PurRuas say that (1) he had satisfied (i. e. worshipped) Gods, 
manes and BiShmanas, not once but repeatedly (asakift) (2) He had 
retired to Jahnavitira at the end of his life. (3) He had resorted 
to Yoga (yafisyate) at the end of his life. (4) He had actually 
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taken sannj^asa (sannyasya) and gone to heaven (5) He was Visw- 
same) ball, which may mean strong like V4^u or strong and like 
Visijiu. 

If we compare this description of Samudragupta, with the one 
given in MMK, we find that both call him a great hero, a great 
conqueror. But there seems to be some conflict between the two. 
MMK calls him un-Buddhistic i. e. Brahmanic in outlook, while 
the Puranas describe him as un-Brahmanic. But this conflict is 
apparent only. Even the Puranns call him a true Brahmaoa, when 
they say tliat he had worshipped repeatedly, the Gods, manes and 
Brahmanas. That is exactly what MMK^ too, means, when it says 
‘men and manes had every luxury (in his days)’. Only, the descrip¬ 
tion of the Puranas is fuller than that of MMK. 

In the Puranas, we have a personality described which is, at 
once, marked out as unique. He seems to have started his career 
as a conquering hero, in which capacity he was mighty, strong, 
irresistible and even ruthless. Upto this time he was un-Brahmanic 
in his outlook. But later, he seems to have changed his character 
entirely. He, who was a non-Brahmana by birth, who had uproot¬ 
ed all the orthodox Ksatriyas and put a—Brahma^as on the thrones 
of tlie indeginous princes, later, worshipped, not once but often the 
Gods, manes and Brahmanas. This only means that though origi¬ 
nally a non-Brahmana, he became a true Hindu by retiring to the 
Ganges as a sannyasi, and actually worshipped Brahmauas. The 
description, though brief, reminds one of the very vivid picture 
given by Jayswal of the great welcome change that came over the 
character of the Gupta rule in the days of Samudragupta. The 
outlandish monarch became the truest of Hindus. Like the Raghus, 
he actually abandoned his body by yoga (yogenante taniityajam). 
He, as the Puranas would suggest was parama bluigavata (Visgu 
samo). Such an emperor, who, in the Purauas is described as the 
monarch of Magadha, coming soon after the four sons of Pravara- 
sena I, I have made bold to say, could be no other than the great 
Gupta emperor Samudragupta. 

Precisely the same is the character given to Samudragupta by 
Harisefia in his Allahbad praiasti. The pra asti, too, like the 
Puratiic description of Visvasphani, divides itself into two parts. 
The first part describes the conquering hero, actually mentioning 
like the Puragas that he had uprooted all the Aryftvarta kings, 
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which means that he had put others of his caste to govern the 
conquered countries. (In Puranic language he liad created a new 
Ksatriya class.) Tnis part, like the part of Vi^vasphani’s life given 
in the Puriipas, shows that lie was a gn at c )nqui*ror and emperor. 
Only, the court-poet of the great emperor cannot complain of his 
oppressive policy, as the Purapakar is, witli a more native outlook 
and with a more honest insight, would do. That is only to be 
expected. But apart from the complaining mood of tlie Puraijas, 
both the Pra'asti and the Puratjis describe the same personality 
in the first part of their description. And, if it is true of the 
first part, it is all the more true of the second part of the descri¬ 
ption in both the sources. In the second part, the Purapas depict him 
as the truest of Hindus, as the most religious person and almost 
a mukta (S'akralokam gamisyati.) Haris-pa, with his natural bias, 
depicts him as Vispu incarnate. To Hariseija. he is so higiily 
evolved spiritually that he, like the Supreme Reality, is acintya, 
Sadhvasadhuiiayapralayahetupuriisa, bhakty v n itimatragrahyamr iu- 
hfviaya and finally lok isamayakriyanuvidhanamatramanus i and deva. 
Thus both the Prasasti and the Purapas invest him with the 
highest of spiritual achievements. 

Thus the Buddhist writer of M.VfK, the Bra'imapa w'riters of 
the Purayas, the court-poet Harisena and the modern interpreters 
like Aiyangar and Jayswal all combine in giving us a picture of 
Samudragupta which is, at once, unique and outstanding. It 
will be seen that the life of Samudragupta as depicted by these 
authorities, tallies well with that of As ika Miurya in its two well— 
defined stages—one of ruthless aggressive violent policy and the 
other of calm and pious life. If, therefore, tlia Puranic description 
of ViBvasphapi refers to Samudragupta, as in all certainty it does, 
then we may say that Samudragupta, in his digvijaya and dyauvi- 
jaya (divnm jayati), had followed the Mauryas and particularly 
A6oka Maurya. Therefore, keeping this possibility in mind, let 
us, now, consider the question of the authorship of the Piyadasi 
inscriptions. 

Aiyangar, with keen insight, has used an argument to show 
that Samudragupta had read the inscriptions of A6 >ki Maurya. 
He has said thit according to Hari^epa, Samudragupta had the 
epithet of Kiviraja and Kaviraja, according to RSjasekhara, was a 
title to be conferred on one, who was able to mike compositions, 
not only in Sanskrit but also in the various dialects of the country. 
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S'unudrajjupta, possessinj^ the litte Kaviraja, was thus a good 
linguist. As such, Aiyangar ays, he could have read and understood 
the inscriptions of As >ka Maurya. I go a step forward and say 
that he had read Asoka Muirya’s inscriptions and had himself 
composed others like his. I say this on the f(dlowing gr )unds. 

Even a casual student of Piyadasi inscriptions can see that 
tlu^re are two well-marked out groups of them one group compri¬ 
sing the fourteen principal rock edicts, two separate Kalinga edicts, 
the seven principal pillar inscriptions and the Queen’s edict, and 
the other group comprising the minor rock edicts, minor pillar 
inscriptions and the Barbara cave inscription The first gr)up is 
entirely non-BuJdhistic and p )sitively cosmop ditan in character, 
while the second group is entirely and positively Buddhistic in 
character. Now I suggest tiiat inscriptions of the first group were 
published by Samudriigupta and those of the second group by 
As' >ka Maurya. The two groups differ from one another, not only 
in their outlook (one being narrow and limited to a sect the 
other being br»)al and universal) hut also in the maturity of ex- 
pressie/ii ami style. 

In ascribing all the inscriptions of Asroka Maurya, the imidern 
scholars have found certain difficulties:— 

Regarding the history to Asroka's life, R. K. Mookerji says, 
{Asroka, p. 2): “Of the two sources of his history, the legends 
(whether Ceylonese or Indian) rather hover over his early life and 
tend to retreat before the light that the edicts throw upon his 
later life, his career as emperor. The two sources are sometime.s in 
agreement but oftener in conflict.” 

In this connection, I suggest that when the tradition and the 
inscriptions are ‘oftener’ in conflict with one another, the traditions 
refer to one person and the inscriptions to another. If we assume bke 
that, then the above difficulty felt by Mookerji will, automatically, 
vanish. Ai^oka M mrya’s life seems to have been, almost from the start 
to the finish, a religious one. If the Kalinga edicts are to be referred 
to Samudrgupta as I do, there is no other evidence to show that 
Atf< ka Maurya had extended the empire inherited by him. T ie 
only noteworthy events of his life would, then, be his conversion 
and his missionary activities in the cause of Buidhism. In that 
case it would be quite prosper if the traditions (both Ceylonese and 
Indian) record such activities of his only. 
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Again let us consider what the modern scholars say ahoui the 
religion of Asroka Maurya. Mookerji points out (p. 68): "We shall 
now treat of his public religion which he sought to present before 
his people. Negatively, we may say that it was not to be identified 
with any of the then prevailing faiths of the country. It was 
certainly not Buddhism, his own religion ‘We hear from him 
nothing concerning the deeper ideas or fundamental tenets of 
that faith; there is no mention of the four grand Truths, the 
eight fold path; the chain of causation; the Supernatural quality of 
Buddha; the world and the idea of difference which occupied the 
several sects are likewise ignored ICatnb. Hist, of India I p. 505], 
‘As also pointed out by Vincent Smith, the zeal of A^oka for 
Buddhism is proved, not by his presentation of Dharma, but by 
his references to the canon, by the cast of his language, by his 
pilgrimages to Buddhist holy places and by his active control of 
Church’ I Aioia 3rd p. 60 ]. [ adds Mookarji ] i. e. by what docs 
not appear in the principal edicts.” 

Thus, if these principal inscriptions are not ascribed to Asoka 
Maurya, there is nothing that is violated. They may as well not 
be his. In fact, if we ascribe the principal edicts to Asoka, it 
would be greatly surprising that he, who was a staunch missionary- 
Buddhist as he is known to be from the legends, should so scru¬ 
pulously avoid in these edicts, all references to that religion. 

Buddhism, almost from its start and certainly in the days of Asoka 

Maurya, had been a missionary religion. Asroka is known, from 

traditions, to have sent out missions to different countries for 
the propagation of Buddhism. Is it, then, believable that such a 
staunch Buddhist, who had been an active controller of his Church 
and an active missionary of his religion, should, in the general 
broadcast (by means of these inscriptions) to his subjects and 
others, studiously avoid all references to Buddhism? To believe 
this is too great a strain on one’s credulity. The conclusion 
should, rather be that the author of the principal edicts was not 
Aioka Maurya. What is the evidence, apart from an arbitrary 
interpretation of these inscriptions, to show that A6oka Maurya 
had a personal religion and a state religion as the modern scho¬ 
lars would have us believe ? There is none whatsoever. This 
fundamental difference between the principal edicts and the known 
faith of A^ka Maurya’s life, should, I think, make us to think 
before ascribing these principal inscriptions to Atoka. The most 
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natural conclusion is that the author of the principal inscriptions 
was not a Buddhist but a man of catholic outlook and therefore 
he could not be Asroka Maurya. But Samudragupta, who 
was, at first non-Brahmanic and non-Buddhistic in religion, could 
well have been a king with such a tolerant and catholic outlook. 

It seems to me that Asoka Maurya was not a conqueror but 
was the faithful custodian of the great empire inherited by him, 
and apart from this he was a man of religion only. Samudra¬ 
gupta, on t1ie contrary, was a conqueror, a victor and also as 
great a religious man as Asoka himself. Samudragupta, too, as 
would be clear from the principal inscriptions (if we ascribe them 
to him,) was a great missionary. The difference, however was 
this. Wiiat Avoka Maurya did for one religion viz Buddhism. 
Samudragupta did the same and perhaps more, for the beautifully 
cosmopolitan and vigorously practical religion (which he seems to 
have synthesised, taking the best from all the existing religions of 
the land) and which may have been termed by himself or by his 
immediate successors as Bhagavata Dharma, but which we, today, 
with greater truth can name as Sanatana Hindu Dharma. 

We have seen that the Buddhist writer of MMK considered 
Samudragupta a non-Buddhist. We have also seen that Purapakaras, 
at first, took him to Uiave been non-Brahmanical. Thus Samudra¬ 
gupta owed no allegiance to any particular established religion. 
And if we bear in mind what Jayswal has said about the change 
of outlook, that came over the Guptas we can easily say that 
Samudragupta had developed a cosmopolitan outlook. He followed 
a policy of aggression at first, but he seems to have soon 
found out that if he wanted to establish an empire in India, 
he should live as a son of the land. And, therefore, he 
seems to have evolved this synthetic religion, of course leaning 
slightly on the side of Brahmanism (the upanisadic attitude), which, 
after all, had been the time-honoured religion of the country. Thus 
Samudragupta planned out and perfected what Akbar, 2,000 years 
later, planned but could not achieve. It is due to this cosmopolitan 
religious outlook of Samudragupta (and it was followed :by his 
successors) that the author of MMK characterises the Guptas as 
‘the followers of via media in religious policy (madhyamadharmiqah 
P. 33). In fact, this description, by a Buddhist writer, of the 
Guptas strongly supports my position that Samudragupta had 
propounded, by means of these principal inscriptions, the Bhagavata 
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Again let us consider what the modern scholars saj’ about the 
religion of Aaroka Maurya. Mookerji points out (p. 68): “We shall 
now treat of his public religion which he sought to present before 
his people. Negatively, we may say that it was not to be identified 
with any of the then prevailing faiths of the country. It was 
certainly not Buddhism, his own religion ‘We hear from him 
nothing concerning the deeper ideas or fundamental tenets of 
that faith; there is no mention of the four grand Truths, the 
eight fold path; the chain of causation; the Supernatural quality of 
Buddha; the world and the idea of difference which occupied the 
several sects are likewise ignored [Catnb. Hist, of India I p. 505]. 
'As also pointed out by Vincent Smith, the zeal of A^oka for 
Buddiiism is proved, not by his presentation of Dharma, but by 
his references to the canon, by the cast of his language, by his 
pilgrimages to Buddhist holy places and by his active control of 
Church’ I Asoia 3rd p. 60 ]. [ adds Mookarji ] i. e. by what does 
not appear in the principal edicts," 

Thus, if these principal inscriptions are not ascribed t<> Asoka 
Maurya, there is nothing that is violated. They may as well not 
be his. In fact, if we ascribe the principal edicts to A^oka, it 
would be greatly surprising that he, who was a staunch missionary- 
Buddhist as he is known to be from the legends, s!iou1d so scru¬ 
pulously avoid in these edicts, all references to that religion. 
Buddhism, almost from its start and certainly in the days of Asoka 
Maurya, had been a missionary religion. Asroka is known, from 
traditions, to have sent out missions to different countries for 
the propagation of Buddhism. Is it, then, believable that such a 
staunch Buddhist, who had been an active controller of his Church 
and an active missionary of his religion, should, in the general 
broadcast (by means of these inscriptions) to his subjects and 
others, studiously avoid all references to Buddhism ? To believe 
this is too great a strain on one’s credulity. The conclusion 
should, rather be that the author of the principal edicts was not 
Atoka Maurya. What is the evidence, apart from an arbitrary 
interpretation of these inscriptions, to show that Aioka Maurya 
had a personal religion and a state religion as the modern scho¬ 
lars would have us believe ? There is none whatsoever. This 
fundamental difference between the principal edicts and the known 
faith of Atoka Maurya’s life, should, I think, make us to think 
before ascribing these principal inscriptions to Atoka. The most 
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natural conclusion is that the author of the principal inscriptions 
was not a Buddhist but a man of catholic outlook and therefore 
he could not be Aaruka Maurya. But Samudragupta, who 
was, at first non-Brahmanic and non-Buddhistic in religion, could 
well have been a king wit’.i such a tolerant and catholic outlook. 

It seems to me that Asoka Maurya was not a conqueror but 
was the faithful custodian of the great empire inherited by him, 
and apart from this he was a man of religion only. Samudra¬ 
gupta, on the contrary, was a conqueror, a victor and also as 
great a religious man as Asoka himself. Samudragupta, too, as 
would be clear from the principal inscriptions (if we ascribe them 
to him,) was a great missionary. The difference, however was 
this. Wliat Aaroka Maurya did for one religion viz Buddhism. 
Samudragupta did the same and perhaps more, for the beautifully 
cosmopolitan and vigorously practical religion (which he seems to 
have synthesised, taking the best from all the existing religions of 
the land) and which may have been termed by himself or by his 
immediate successors as Bhagavata Dharma, but which we, today, 
with greater truth can name as Sanatana Hindu Dharma. 

We have seen that the Buddhist writer of MMK considered 
Samudragupta a non-Buddhist. We have also seen that Purapakaras, 
at first, took him to Uiuve been non-Brahmanical. Thus Samudra¬ 
gupta owed no allegiance to any particular established religion. 
And if we bear in mind what Jayswal has said about the change 
of outlook, that came over the Guptas we can easily say that 
Samudragupta had developed a cosmopolitan outlook. He followed 
a policy of aggression at first, but he seems to have soon 
found out that if he wanted to establish an empire in India, 
he should live as a son of the land. And, therefore, he 
seems to have evolved this synthetic religion, of course leaning 
slightly on the side of Brahmanism (the upanisadic attitude), which, 
after all, had been the time-honoured religion of the country. Thus 
Samudragupta planned out and perfected what Akbar, 2,000 years 
later, planned but could not achieve. It is due to this cosmopolitan 
religious outlook of Samudragupta (and it was followed :by his 
successors) that the author of MMK characterises the Guptas as 
‘the followers of via media in religious policy (madhyamadbarmiqah 
P. 33). In fact, this description, by a Buddhist writer, of the 
Guptas strongly supports my position that Samudragupta had 
propounded, by means of these principal inscriptions, the Bhagavata 
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Dlnirniii, which, is so catholic in cluiracter and which the Buddhist 
writer has most aptly described as mndhyamadharma. The Brahmanas 
mi^ht have disliked this new religion at first, but they must liave, 
soon seen its great vitality and greater protective value (against 
heterodox religions) and therefore, they seem to have given it a 
plnce, nay made it a living part of their own r'^ligious scheme 
of lie 1 

And, as we consider Samudrngiipta’s career in this ligiit as the 
giver of a new acceptable religion, we can well understand why 
Haristtia designates him by the term hiharmapracirabandhah He 
must have synthesised the existing Brahmanic religions and put 
Visliu as tlie God! ead of that religion. That is why he was con¬ 
sidered V'spus mo by tl^e Purap karas and acintya, lokasamaya- 
kriyamatranavidi.anamanusa etc by Harisena. 

If we bear in mind the above considerations, we can say tir.it 
from the point of view of religious evidence as gathered from the 
legends about Asoka Maurya, the principal inscriptions, MMK, the 
Puranaar and the Allahbad prnsasti of Hari';ena, everything is 
against ascribing these principal inscriptions to Asroku Mtiurya and 
nothing against ascribing them to Sumudragupta. On the contrary, 
there are some indications for ascribing tiiein to the great Gupta 
emperor. 

Earlier I have referred to Aiyangar's view^ that Samudragupta 
had emulated Asr ka Maurya and had read and understo )d his 
inscriptions. In so far as he was a *kaviraja' he was certainly a 
linguist and it is no wonder if he had, during his extensive 
expeditions, seen and read wliat we, now, term the minor inscripti ns 
of As'oka Maurya. It is also possible that, being a well read 
scholar he had studied the lives of Chandragupta Maurva and 
Asoka and might have tliouglit of veing with the Mauryas Possibly 
the name Chandragupta, which was adopted by Ciiandrugupta I of 
the Gupta dynasty (his original name being Ca^dasena and later 
Candra only) was adopted by him at the suggestion of his son 
Simudragupta, to wlir^m the idea might have been suggested by the 
name of the first Maurya king. He seems to have obtained the 

1. It is maintained by some that Kr$na worship (particularly the worship 
of the cow—herd bo>) had been prevalent in north-western p.^rts ox India. 
Is it not signiiicant that Guptiis who became great Bhagavatas, originally 
belonged to that part ot India ? 
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idea of pr<ipiii(atini* his religion by the minor edicts of Adoka and 
to outshine him, possibly, he inscribed the principal edicts. 

But fne most important point to be considered in this respect 
is this. The author of the edicts makes it definitely clear that he 
turned to Dharma after witnessing the horrors of the Kaliftga 
war. On this ground, it has been held that Astoka Maurya had 
been converted to Buddhism after his Kalitiga slaughter. And yet 
both in Indian and Ceylonese traditions, no trace of his (A4oka’s) 
Kalihga invasion and his subsequent nirveda is found. On the 
contrary, the reason of Asoka’s conversion, according to all these 
traditions, was either the telling teaching of a Buddhistic monk or 
the nirveda caused by the sight of his narakalaya. Why is it that 
traditions, one and all, are entirely silent about the Kalipga 
incident ? They not only ignore tne Kalihga incident but speak of 
other reasons for his conver.sion; but is it possible that the tradi¬ 
tions would ignore the Kalihga incident altogether, particularly 
when the king himself, so publicly, announces that incident as tiie 
cause of his taking to Dharma ? The modern scholars have no 
answer for this. But on my hypothesis that tiie principal inscriptions 
incluiiing the Kalihga edicts do nor belong to Asr »ka Maurya, the 
matter can be easily explained. It only means that those traditions 
which speak of the life of Asroka Maurya were altogether unaware 
of the Kalihga incident. The Kalihga war does not refer to A6oka 
Maurya, but to Sainudragupta. Apart from the evidence of these 
inscriptions, there is nothing else to show that Asoka Maurya had 
conquered Kalihga. But we know positively tnat Samulragupta iiad 
conqtieied Kalh 'a. In fact, what is described as the Daks qapatha 
invasion of the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta seems to be 
the same as the Kalihga invasion of the edicts. The Allahabad 
inscription speaks of the king of Pisjapura as one of the kings 
vanquished by Samudragupta and Pi§pipura is taken as the capital 
of Kalihga. Jayswal, with a rare insight, ha.s shown that Samudra¬ 
gupta had not defeated the kings of Daks’^apatha one after the 
other separately, but all the kings of Dakfinaptha who are mentio¬ 
ned in the pralasti, had formed themselves into a confederacy and 
it was against this confideracy of the southern kings that Samu- 
dragupra had fought and had obtained a decisive victory. Accor¬ 
ding to Jayswal, this war against the confederacy had been fought 
at the Colair Lake, which was situated in the Kalibga country. 
Thus this war can very well be termed the Kalipga war. 
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In fact, there is a difficulty if we ascribe the KuliA^a war to 
A^oka Maiirya. It is usually believed that it was Chandragupta 
Maurya, who had established the great Mauryan empire subjuga¬ 
ting countries as far south as Mysore. )ka had added only 
KaliAga to this empire. According to this Atfoka must have fought 
against the Kaliftga king alone and not against a confederacy. Now 
the edicts say that in the Kalifiga war, 10,00 !0 men were killed, 
1,.SOOOO men were taken prisoners and tnutny more had perished. 
This amounts to the huge number of three to four lakhs. Is it 
possible that in fighting against one small country like Kalifiga 
(which is not known to have been any significant power in the 
days of Asoka) so great an army was involved and such huge 
casualities had occured ? I do not think this to be possible. On 
the contrary, if we take it that tiie Kalinga war of the edicts was 
fought by Samudragupta, we can very well explain these huge 
numbers. Samudragupta, as Jayswal has shown, had fought in 
Kalipga, against a joint confederacy of several kings and there 
fore the war must have been very terrific, involving such huge 
casualities and such terrible horrors, which opened the doors of 
Samudraguptu’s inner soul. It is for this reason that I think that 
Asr )ka Maurya had neither fought the Kalihga war nor had he 
conquered the country of Kalifiga. It was Samudragupta, who had 
fought that war, as a result of which he (Samuilragupta, not Asoka 
Maurya) turned to dharma. It is for this most obvious reason 
that the traditions are entirely silent about this most outstanding 
incident in the monarch’s life. This alone, I think, is enough to 
prove that the author of the principal edicts is not Atfuka Maurya. 

It is known from the traditions that Ar ka Maurya had sent 
out missions to various countries for the propagation of Buddhis¬ 
tic religion. The XIII rock edict also refers to such missions. Let 
us examine the list of countries, w’nich are mentioned id both 
these Sources. According to the Ceylonese traditions, Afoka Maurya 
had sent out missions to the following countries. 

Kashmir and Gandhara, Mahisimandala (Mysore), Vanavasi 
<N irth Kinnara), Aparanta (coast niirt’i of Bonaha^), Mah^ratjha 
(west central India), Yona region (N. W. F. provinces), Himavhnta 
(Himalaya region), Suvarnabhanii (Pegu and Moulmeih) and 
Lanka (Ceylon). (See V. snilth, Asoka, 2nd ed. p. 44). 

Let us compare this lisf with the list thai^f we find in XIII 
rock edict. There in his own dominions the following are men- 
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tioned:— Yavanu. Kamboja, Nabhajca, Nabhampati, Bhoja, Pitiniku 
Andlira and Pulinda. North to his dominions are mentioned 
Antiochus and the four Hellenistic kings and to the soutli are 
mentioned Pandya, Cola and Tamraparni. 

This shows that the traditional list omits (1) the Hellenistic 
kings and (2) tlie Tamil kingdoms, while the edicts omit Hima- 
vanta, Suvarnabiuimi and Lankti. This change could not have been 
accidental. 

Vincent smith has, thus, explained the absence of the Hellenis¬ 
tic kings from the traditional list (2nd ed. p. 44). 

“The exclusion of the Hellenistic kingdoms from the Ceylon 
list is easily explained, when we remember that those kingdoms 
had ceased to exist centuries before that list was compiled.” But 
I do not see how the explanation is so easy. Was the actual list 
handed down by tradition or was it made up centuries after the 
Hellenistic kingdoms had been extinct ? Or, shall we say that, 
because in the age in which the lists were compiled the Hellenistic 
kingdoms liad ceased to exist and therefore though their name.s 
were handed d wn by traditions, the compilers dropped their names 
from the lists? 

Again in the Ceylonese list of missions, the Tamil kingdoms 
are omiitcii and tiie reason for their omission as given by Vincent 
Smith is very funny (p. 140-1). “The omission of the Tamil coun¬ 
tries of the Southern India may be ascribed to the secular hosti¬ 
lity between the Sinhalese and the Tamils of the mainland, which, 
naturally would indispose the oppressed Sinhalese to recognise t'le 
ancestors of their oppressors as having been brothers in faith”. 
I shall not Q'lote more. The explanation is neither natural nor 
rational. It means that though the traditionally handed down lists 
contained the names of these Tamil kingdoms yet the Ceylonese 
priests omitted them for not acknowledging the ancient Pfipdyas 
and Colas as their brother in faith. But may we ask, how, by 
omission of the names of these Tamil kingdoms, was the sense of 
retaliation or the sense of pride and'dignity of the Ceylonese 
satisfied? The whole explanation is half-hearted, unnatural and 
uncovincing." 

The most; siptple explanation can be this t^iat I^iaurya 

had no| ^nt ntiasipns Jio the Hellenistic kingtioms (not because 
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they had ceased to exist centuries before, but because they were 
yet to come centuries later) and the Tamil lands. It only means 
that the author of XIII rock edict was not A«oka Maurya. The 
omission of the Himalaya region and the regions of greater India 
and Ceylon in the rock edict also shows the same thing that these 
lists refer to two distinct monarchs. In fact, one is a list of 
missionaries sent out for the propagation of Buddhistic religion 
(as the Ceylonese tradition avers) and tlie other is a list sent 
out for tlie propagation of a religion which was anything but 
Buddhistic. Now what I ask is this. Is it possible that one and the 
same king would send out missions to the same countries once 
for the propagation of one religion and then for the propagation of 
another religion which had nothing in common with the first 
religion. It sounds abseurd. If both tliese lists refer to Atfoka 
Maurya, we come to an absurd position. It would only mean 
that Asoka Maurya did not know his own mind and was a greatly 
vascillating man, once propagating one religion and next propagating 
another religion. But he was not a vascillating man; tiie traditions 
unanimonsly make him a consistently staunch Buddhist. Theref.ore, 
the conclusion becomes inevitable that these lists refer to two 
distinct kings. And, if the Ceylonese list refers to Airoka Maurya, 
as it surely must, then the list in XIII rock edict does not refer 
to him. 

Thus on the one hand, we find that there are many insurmo¬ 
untable difficulties if we ascribe the inscriptions of the first 
Group (i. e. the principal ones) to A^oka Maurya, on the other 
hand we find that there are some very clear indications to refer 
them to Samudragupta. 

(1) If we compare the Puranic passages describing Visvasphani 
(—Samudragupta), the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta and 
these Piyadasi inscriptions of the first group (made by me), we 
find the same personality reflected in all the three. The Purapas, 
as we have seen, divide the life of V tfvasphapi in two distinct 
periods—one of ruthlesss aggression and the other of modest 
rt^ligious piety. The Allahabad Inscription, curiously enough, divides 
the whole description of Samudragupta into two parts—one depic¬ 
ting him as a ruthless warrior and the other as a man of accomp¬ 
lishments and above all as a man of highest religious attainments. 
And these Piyadasi inscriptions also speak of the first eight years 
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of ri t'.'less period of the emperor’s life and lof a later period of 
inety and tranquility. Thus we find that all the three sources 
speak of a personality which presents two extremes of ruthlessness 
and relifjiousness. 

From the traditions, we know that Asfoka Mauryu was an 
extremely pious man, but no tradition tells us of his accomplish¬ 
ments as a jjreat conqueror, much less of his ruthless aggression. 
S imuciragupta, on the other hand, we know both from the Allaha¬ 
bad inscription and from the Purayas (as also from MMK and 
Jayswal’s estimation of his character) -did combine both the above 
extremes in him. And these Piyadasi inscriptions also speak of the 
two extremes: therefore these inscriptions of the first group can 
well belong to Samudragupta. 

(2) We have, earlier seen how in Aryavarta proper i. e. in 
his home provinces S amudragupta had put kings of bis own tribes 
which were a—Brahmanic. And here in rock edict XIII also out of 
the kings of his home provinces, Yavanris, Kambojas, Nabbakas 
and Pulindas are definitely a-Brahmanic. This also links up the 
edicts with Samudragupta. 

(3) That these Piyadasi inscriptions belong to a Gupta king 
is indicated from the Queen’s Pillar Edict. This edict was inscri¬ 
bed by the order of the second queen Kaluvaki (=Karuvaki or 
Caruvaki) who was the mother of a prince named Tivala or 
Tivara. Now I think that this name in all likelifood is of a 
Gupta prince. 

We learn from Sanjam plates of Amoghavarsa, son of Govinda 
III (Ep. Ind. XVIII, p. 240 and 245 and also XIII. p. 253) that 
there was a Somavansd dynasty of S'ripura or Sirpur in southren 
Kosala. In that dynasty there was a king named Tivaradeva, whose 
full name was Mahasivagupca Tivaradeva. T;iis Tivara was the 
elder brother of Candragupta and uncle of Harsagupta. He ruled 
in c. 750 A. D. 

These Gupta-endings of the name and the whole names Candra¬ 
gupta and Harsagupta, suggest that this Tivardeva belonged to a 
Gupta family. The name Tivara is peculiar and looks foreign and 
as the same is found in the Queen’s edict, Tivara of that edict 
also might have been a Gupta. This is lonly tentative, but if so 
this Kaluvaki was the second queen of Samudragupta and not of 
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Atfoka Maurya. We should not forget that this Queen’s edict is 
inscribed on the same piiiar on w.uch Harisena’s pra^asti of 
Samudragupta is engrav d. 

(4) We cennot say that because the Allahabad Inscription of 
Samudragupta is in Sanskrit and these Piyadasi inscriptions are in 
Prakrit, they cannot belong to Samudragupta, for:- (1) Samudragupta 
being a kaviraja, knew quite well Prakrits and Apabhram%s. 
Therefore he could have used Prakrit. (2) The Queen’s edict is in 
Prakrit and that edict as 1 have suggested prob bly belongs to 
Samudragupta’s queen. (3) Though we do not possess any Prakrit 
inscription of Samudragupta, there is an inscription which reads 
ddaguttassa, wiiich can only be restored to Samudragupta. And 
even otherwise, there is nothing wrong if we say that for public 
proclamations, which were intended as orders or instructions to 
general masses (as the Piyadasi inscriptions, avowedly, are) he 
had used Prakrit dialects and for his official record (the Allahabad 
Inscr ption) he had used Sanskrit. 

(5) And finally, I wish to point out that not only Samudra¬ 
gupta had emulated As'oka Maurya, but he seems to have adopted 
the title of As'okaditya as well. Kaliyugaraj-ivrrtanta, as quoted 
by Krishnamachariar clearly states that Samudragupta had the title 
Aiukaditya. 

But we have not to depend on Kaliyugarajavrttanta only for 
this. I find that even Kalidasa suggests very loudly that Samudra¬ 
gupta had the title A4okaditya. I have shown elsewhere^ that 
Kalidasa, in his various works has, not only sung the glories of 
the Guptas, buf has made covert references to the Gupfa kings. 
There, I have shown that in Malavikagnimitra, Kalidasa has taken 
Agnimitra to represent Samudragupta and Malayika to represent 
Dattadevi. I have actually shown how Kalidasa has used tfie 
name Patfadevl punningly for MalaviRa and how immediately after 
that pun Agnimitra is compared to Samudra (gupta). 

There, I have already drawn attention to a peculiar feature of 
Kalidasa’s simi)es. I have sliown. thgt ip Vikramorya4iya, becapse 
be wishes to suggest the identify of Chandragupfa If, he has, in 
Ibe 3rd act depicted the scene of QapdrapQja and "lias lued the 

1. See, Keli^ese and the GUptas in the Annual Report for 194445 
Gujarati'Sahitya Sabha/Ahm^abad. 
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upamanu of candra repeatedly. In RaghuvaSsa, because he wants 
to suggest the identity of Skandagupta, he has used the upamana 
Kumara or Skanda repeatedly. Read in the same context, it will 
be found that Kalid&sa uses, in Malavikagnimitra, the upamana 
As )ka (for Agnimiira, by whom he has suggested Samudragupta) 
repeatedly. 

luilfilment of the dohadii of As ^ka is a very important incident 
in the final stage of the play. I suggest that under the garb of 
the Asr )ka tree, the p )et wishes to suggest the fulfilment of the 
desire of the hero (both the expressed hero Agnimitra and the 
suggested hero Samudragupta alias A4 »kality i) I have already 
shown how Malavika is taken to represent Dattadevi and Agnimitra 
to represent Samudragupta. Read in the same connection, it will 
be seen that when Malavika is asked to fulfil the de.'^ire of Asroka, 
it becomes doubly true, for she fulfils the desire of the tree A^oku 
as well as the king Asr )ka. There are many expressions in the text, 
where there are clear puns upon the word Asr ka. I shall here, 
mention two or three most outstanding instances. 

(1) When the king sees Malavika for the first time engaged 

in her mission, he asks Vidus ika, : 

and VidOsaka’s reply is peculiar. He says 

Apparently it is a dig at the king, but to the conterdporary 
court audience, who knevir Kalidasa had already suggested Dattadevi 
and Samudragupta through the heroine and the hero of the play, 
who further knew that Samudragupta bore the title Asoki, it will 
be at once, plain that the king probably took the word Tapaniya- 
soka, mentioned earlier in the text to refer to himself and Vidu- 
§aka here dispels that doubt. Such a pun is still clearer in the 
following. 

(2) When Malavika is ready to kick the tree, with her leg 
decorated and piinted, bakulavalika says to her. 

and then 

And Malavika mistaking A^'oka to refer to the king exclaims 
% and it is then, that the maid removes her doubt by saying. 
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Here bharta i. e. the king is verv clearly misunderstood for 
Aiioka and that can happen particularly when the king bore the 
name Aiokii. 

(3) Iravati, when angry says in a huff 
^ 3R[t«: fgu* 5T m' g«r: gsqf^i 

Here, too, the sense is 'the tree Asoka will not flower, but 
this A4.)ka (the king) will certainly favour you.’ 

Instances such as these, when read in the whole context of my 
paper already mentioned, leave no doubt that Kalidasa has t^ken 
A^oka to be another name of the person wlio is suggested through 
Agnimitra and I have already said taai Samudragupta is suggested 
through Agnimitra. 

And at the end, in this connection. 1 wish to draw attention 
to the expression of tapaniyas >ka used so often by K ilidasa in 
this play. Throughout the play the Asr >ka which is to be kicked is 
called tupaniyasToka. Now tapaniya^ )ka seems to have Iwen a rare 
variety of Asoka and as such might have been prized much. But 
in the whole context of my theory, the words tapanivasoka may 
be taken in two senses. (1) tapana is the sun i. e. aditya and 
therefore Tapaniya^ )ka may mean Ai )kaditya (2) means 

gold (Suvaroa) and su+varua may be translated as priya -sul+darsi 
(varpa) and thus the whole expression may mean Priyadarsi Atfwka. 

But apart from the question whether Samudragupta bore the 
title of Asoka or not, I have tried to show here, that the Piyadasi 
inscriptions of the first group can belong to Samudragupta and 
we should remember in this connection that it is only in one of 
the copies (at Maski) of the minor (not principal) rock edicts that 
the name Asroka is found. 

At the end of this whole discussion I wish to say this that in 
view of the above discussion the question of the authorship of these 
P yadasi inscriptions should not stand in the way of our conclus’on 
that it was Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty and not C andra- 
gupta Maurya, who was the contemporary of Alexander the Great. 
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DUT inspite of nil tiiat I liave said so far, it crn still be argued, 
as tile most formidable objection to my scheme of chronology, 
that all this goes against the start of the Gupta Era. ScholarSi 
t<Kiay, put the start of the Gupta Era in 319-20 A. D. * 

and this tiiey do on the authority of A1 Beruni, who 
say^ that the Gupta Era was removed by 241 years from S'akakaia. 
Thus we get 241 -h 78 == 319 A. D. us the initial date of G. E. 
(Gupta Era). This evidence and the evidence marshalled by Fleet 
and others in support of this date for G. E. looks so conclusive 
that ro lioubt it would be to show one's own folly. And yet 
alm<iSt fre m the start to this day, scholars have disagreed and put 
forward various dates as the starting point of G. E. Thus 167 

A.D. (Cunningham), 272-73 A. D iPai), 200 A.D CSharma, Shah) 
57 B. C. (Mookerji) are the dates put forward for the start of 
G. E. We should, tlierefore, in all fairness examine the question. 
1 no not propose to go into the history of these various tueories. 

1 shall, here, confine myself to a mere statment of arguments in 

support of my date of G. E. 

In tiie earlier part of this work, I have put the accession of 
C^handragupta, I. in c. 329 B.C. Now what I think is this. 329 B.C 
is the date of Chandragupta I’s first accessitih to the throne, after 
he deteattf^d and killed Surtdravaiman. Tiien he ruled tor some years, 
was defeated and ousted away by Kalya^avarman, lived in exile 
tor some years ahd tiiert was reinstated on the .throne by Satdudra- 
gupta. This reinstatement I think occurred somewhere between 
312-310*-B. G. and it is with this date of Ghandraguptu I’s reinstu- 
temeut that tte Imperial Gupta era started. This date I think is 
supported by the following considerations. 

A1 Beruni says:— the epoch of the Guptw falls, like that 
of the Valiabha era, 241 years later than S'akakala.” lAl Berpni's 
Inuia, Saciiau, II p. 7). Qur modern scholar? take their stand on 
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this statement of A1 Beruni and put the start of G.E. in 
241 + 78 = 319 or 320 A. D. But this sentence of A1 Beruni means 
that G. E. as well as Vallabha Era fell 241 years later than S’akak- 
ala. Strictly, therefore, we should take two distinct eras (one 
called the Gupta Era and the other called the Vallabha Era) to 
have started in the same year viz 319 A. D. But then did these 
two eras start in one and the same year—319 A. D.? 

If the statement of A1 Beruni is read properly it becomes clear 
that he has compared the beginning of G.E. with the beginning of 
Vallabha Era and according to him both the eras started 241 
years later than S'aka kala. We generally consider S’aka k&la to be 
the Salivahana Era of 78 A. D. But earlier in this work I have 
shown that there was an earlier Saka Era, that it has been used 
by the western Ksatrapas in their documents and that that Saka 
Era started in c. 552 B. G. I, therefore, suggest that G. E. had 
started 241 years later than this Sakakala, i. e. in c. 312 to 310 
B. C. Therefore it was in 312>10 B. C. that Chandragupta I wa.s 
reinstated. He, then ruled for some years and then Samudragupta 
succeeded him. I would put Samudragupta's acc. in c. 307-5 B. C. 
It is said that Seleucos invaded Indian border between 304 and 
302 B. G. Thus at the time when Seleucos corssed the Indian 
border, Gh I (Xand rames) had just died and Samudragupta (Sandrocottus) 
had just come to the throne. Plutarch’s phrase, “by that time’ 
would suggest that Sandrocottus had come to the throne recently, 
when Seleucos invaded the Indian border. As 1 have suggested 
earlier it was Samudragupta, who by his prowess had reconquered 
his father’s lost dominions and reinstated him on the throne in 
c. 312-310 B. G. By about 303 B. G., when Seleucos invaded, the 
Gupta power must have been well consolidated and therefore it 
must not have been difficult for Samudragupta to have defeated 
Seleucos. 

Thus I put the start of G. E. in c. 312-10 B. G. and 1 explain 
the statement of A1 Beruni as I have done above. I shall point 
out that the date arrived at by me for G. E. viz 312-10 B. G. is 
also supported by a mass of other evidence, which I shall, now, 
describe. 

(1) Purapas have given the time of the beginning of the 
Gupta power in the clearest terms possible. While describing 
VUva^phai)! the Magadha king and the d 3 mastie 8 which just preceded 
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him, the PurS^as say that all these dynasties (which preceded 
Vit'vasphapi) will rule amanuk^ayat. This expression can only mean 
“upto the end of Manvantara.” Pargiter translates this by ‘till the 
termination of the Manus’ or by 'as long as Manu’s race.’ But 
the Puranic context can accept only one translation of this phrase 
and that is “upto the end of the Manvantara.” Now I have shown 
earlier that one Manvantara was taken as closed and a new Manva¬ 
ntara was taken as started with Pariksit. Taking a Manvantara to 
have 71 caturyugas according to the usual formula and equating 
caturyuga with 40 years, I have said that 71X40= 2,840 years 
liad passed from Manu Vaivasvata to Parik?it; and that Manvantani 
of 2,840 years was taken as closed with the end of the 71st king- 
name represented by Abhimanyu. Now, the new Manvantara 
started with the accession of Pariksit will naturally, close after 71 
king-units i. e. after 71X 40 = 2,840 years. I have put Pariksit’s acc, 
in 3136 B. C. Therefore this new Manvantara will close in 3136— 
2840=296 B, C, And I have put Samudragupta’s acc in c. 307-5 
B, C. He ruled for about 50 years. Therefore Viarvasphani who 
is described as just ruling after manuksiya or the end of the 
Manvantara, was none else than Samudragupta who ruled for about 
40 years after manuksaya. Thus, according to the Purapas the 
start of the Guptas has to be put in about 296 B. C, and I have 
put it in c. 312-10 B. C. 

(2) Just as the above Manvantara calculation puts the start of 
the Guptas in c. 300 B. C., the following calculation based upon 
Saptarsi Era also shows the same period for the Guptas. This is 
a very ancient Indian era and I have later given a separate chapter 
for considering the different problems connected with that era. It 
is an era, in which Saptarsis are supposed to be conjoined with 
each of the 27 Naksatras for 100 years. Thus this era has a cycle 
of 2700 years. 

Now in our extant PurtlVas we find the following lines. I 
quote them as they are printed by Pargiter. 


(i) sria 

gq: 


(ii) STS: 

8Ra ig?l SW|q T; gq: ! 
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(iii) 

3 ?niT; 

V:», 1H. 

h 3 m^%g ^ i (iv) % 1^: ^ 

fl^T^refi^jpRhiqT; I 91^ WT: I 

These passages seem to contain the following four different 
statements, 

(i ) Then, at the end of the Andhras, tiie Saptar§is, brilliant 
like a lighted fire, once again, reached the 27th century. 

(ii) Tlien the Saptarsis were in a century in the days of 
Pratipa; they, once again, reached the 27th century at tlie end of 
the Andhras. 

(iii) In the days of Pariksit, Saptarsis were in the century of 
Magh£. At the end of the Andhras they will be in the 24th 
century (?). 

(iv) Saptarsis were in Magha in your days as they are in 
Magha now. 

These statements seem confused because the texts have been 
confused. Pargtter has proposed to, emend prafis'u to Pusya aiid 
then he says tiiat Saptarsis were in Pusya in the days of Pratipa 
and then again at the end of the Andhras they were in Pusya. 
Tiius he puts 2,700 years between Pratipa and Andhra end. But 
there are objections in doing so. Firstly, there is no sanction for 
emending the text to Pu^ya, Secondly, having done so, there is 
no sanction to connect Pusya with Pratipa, for the text which 
contains the word praQsu (which is emended to Pugya) does not 
contain the word Pratipa. Thirdly, having taken Saptarsis to have 
been in Pusya in the days of Pratipa, Pargiter takes 814 years to 
have elap.sed from Patipa to Pariksit ( i. e. for seven genera¬ 
tions) (DKA p. 75 fn 4). This is evidently incorrect. Purunic 
texts are clear that Sapturfls were in Maghft in the days of Pariksit. 
Therefore, if they were in Pu§ya in the days of Pratipa hardly 200 
years should have elapsed between Pratipa and Pariksit, because 
Magha is ramov<^ frc^ ?u;ya only by one {^.akfafra viz Afle§a. 
And Pargiter Ipimsedf at another place (p. 59 fp 41) takes 150 
years to have elapsed between Pratipa and Pariksit. IThus, Pargi- 
ter’s eniendation fs unwarranted and his'ekplanation on p. 75 in¬ 
correct. 
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I shall, therefore explain what these four Puranic statements 
mean. Taking (1) ami (4) together, I think that w ult the Puraijas 
mean is that from Pariksit to Atulhra-end, a Snptarsi cycle hal 
been completed. (1) Simply says that the cycle was completed at 
the Andhra-end. What tlie beginning was is not stated there, but it 
is apparent that tlie start is from Pariksit, ns all the post-Mbli 
calculations start with him. (4) is absolutely clear on the point. 
It says that Saptarsis were in Magha in your (Parikslt’s) time and 
are in Magha now i. e. at the end of the Andhras, as the Puraijas 
close at that period. 1. therefore, take a cycle of 2,700 yearshaving 
been cempleted from Pariksit to Andhra-end. (3) as it is quoted ‘ 
above seems to mean that 2400 years had elapsed from Pariksit to 
Andhra-end. But the printed edition of Brahmanda reads the second 
line differently thus—andhranse sacaturviiise etc ^ T.iis may mean 
that Saptarsis will enter Magha in tlie reign of tlie 24th king in 
the end of the Andhra period. If so, it would mean that Saptararis 
entered Magha in the days of Pariksit and again they, entered 
Magha in the days of the 24th Andhra, 

In Part Four of tiiis book, I have shown, that in their retri)g- 
rade motion Saptarsis were teken to have been in Magha from 3176 
R. G. to 3076 B. C. Therefore, Andhra end will be placed in 476 B.C. 
—376 B. G, It may also mean that the 24th Andhra is to be placed 
in c. 476 B. G. and actual end of the Andhras in c. 376 B. G. An i t 
will be remembered that I have put the end of the main Andhras 
in 380 fl. C. 

If the above considerations are acceptable then it will follow 
tiiat the Guptas, who followed the Andhras, came soon after 376 

1, But in the above discussion 1 have relied on Pargiter’s text. I quote below 
from the live printed Puranas: 

Fc[^ fjUT; ^^:\\ Bg XII, ii, 28; Vn, iv, 24. 106. 

3«Fai% ?WT;U Bd, II, 24, 2i4; Vy, .^7, 419. 

STBORg Sirg Mt. 272, 43. 

,This that all the five Puranas have a statement saying that Saptarsis 

were in Magh^' in the days of Pariafit and they wijl. again be in the sam^ 
century tit Nal^itra irt the days of the Andhras, most probably in the days 
of the 24th Andhra. 
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B. C. and I put the start of the Gupta Era in c. 312-10 B, C. 
I, therefore, claim that these considerations based on Saptarsi Era, 
support my date for the Guptas. 

In the chapter on Saptarsi Era, [Part Four of this book] 
I have shown that one cycle of Saptarsi Era of 2700 years (plus 
a 100 years) was completed from Manu Vaivasvata to the end of 
the unit of Yudhisthira. Here we find that one cycle of 2,700 
years was completed from Pariksit to the end of the Andhras. 
In between, we have to add 100 years for the retrograde 
motion in Magha as is suggested by me. Thus we get 2800+100 
+2700 = 5,600 years from Manu Vaivasvata to the end of the 
Andhras. I have put Manu Vaivasvata in 5976 B. C. when Saptarsis 
were taken to have entered Magha. Then the Saptarsis reached the end 
of Magha i. e. (one cycle plus one Naksatra i. e. 2800 years) at 
the death of Yudhi^jhira. Thus we :get 2,800 years from Manu 
Vaivasvata to the end of Yudhisthira. Then for 100 years Saptarsis 
are taken to be retracing through Magha. Thus the Saptarsis 
started retracing through Magha in (5976-2800=) 3176 B. C. There¬ 
fore they will once again enter Magha after '2,700 years i. e. in 
3176—2700=476 B. C. at the end of the Andhras. Andhra end is 
put in the century of Magha i. e. from 476 B. C. to 376. And 
that is exactly what we have found above. 

(3) Scholars have now practically agreed that the story of 
Raww’al and Barkamaris, given in Majmal-ul-tawar’ikh refers to 
Ramagupta and Chandragupta Il-Vikramaditya. Now in that story 
the genealogy of Barkamaris is given as under. 

Kafand ^ 

I 

Ayand 

I 

Rasa! 


Rawwal Barkamaris. 

(Ramagupta) (Ch ID 

Now this story very clearly says (History; of India, Elliot 
Vol I, p. 108) that Kafand was a contemporary of Alexander the 

A brother of Kafand ie named a& Samid in the story. 
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Great. In the above genealogy, Ch II is removed from Kafund i. e. 
from Alexander by three generations. That is Ch II is removed 
from 325 B. C. by three generations. And I put Ch II's acc in c. 
247-5 B. C. 

But it may be urged that there are some points in this story 
which do not tally with Gupta history. For instance, it may be 
said that this story gives 3 ancestors of Ch II, while the Gupta 
inscriptions give four ancestors of Ch II. Then again the life-inci¬ 
dents of Kafand are not such as are likely to have happened in the 
life of Srigupta the founder of the Gupta line. I shall answer these 
objections, though I shall not enter into details. I think that as in 
other bardic stories so here also, exploits of one king are ascribed 
to another king. Such transpositions are quite familar to one who 
has studied bardic historical accounts. I, therefore, suggest as under; 

(i) The life-incidents of Kafand and Samid as described in tlie 
story should refer to the life incidents of Rasal and Samid. 

(ii) Samid who is taken as a brother of Kafand in the story 
should be taken as the son of Rasal. 

If we accept these two suggestions, we get the following 
genealogy. 

Kafand 

I 

Ayand 

I 

Rasal 

I 

Samid 

I 

Rawwa’l Barkamaris 

In this case, we can equate Samid with Samudragupta, Rasal 
with Ch I, Ayand with Ghajotkaca and Kafand with Gupta or Sri¬ 
gupta. And this would be faithful to the Gupta genealogy as is 

1. The reason for the transposition may be as under. These incidents 
belonged to the lives of Ch 1 and Samudragupta who were the first two Gupta 
emperors But the genealogy showed Gupta (Kafand) to be the first Gupta. 
'^This was probably responsible for the transposition. 
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given in the Gupta inscriptions. Kafand may equate with Gupta 
thus“Gupta—Gupat—Gufat—Gutad—Kafad—Kafand. The variant of 
Kafand is Kaid in Shulinamah. Kaid may equate with Gutta the 
Prakrit form of Gupta. Tne only mistake is that the life-incidents 
of Rasa! and Samid (who were father and son) are transferred to 
Kafand and Samid (and they are made brothers'. Such transpositions^ 
are seen in bardic accounts. If therefore tve take the life-incidents 
of Kafand and Samid to refer to Rasal and Samid, they will tally 
well with the reconstruction of the lives of Gh I and Samudragupta, 
which has been suggested by me in the section on the Greek 
Evidence. 

The important point, however, to be remembered is that the story 
expressly calls Kafand (and if we accept my suggestion of ascribing the 
exploits of Kafand to Rasal, then Rasal = Gh 1) to have been a conte¬ 
mporary of Alexander. Barkam iris, whom our modern scholars agree 
in equating with Ch II Vikrumaditya is removed only by three degrees 
from Kafand. Tne ref ore, the evidence of this story almost conclu¬ 
sively proves that the Guptas started their career immediately after 
Alexander and that is exactly what I am trying to show in this 
volume. 

(4) The following passage from Heiun Tsang is worth conside¬ 
ring (Watters II p. lo4.) 

“ Here (i. e. at Nalanda), soon after tiie decease of the Buddluii 
^akrauitya, a former king of this country, esteeming one vehicle 
and reverencing the three Precious Ones, built a monastery. The 
king’s son and successor Buddhagiipta, continuing his father's good 
work to the the south of this monastery built another one; to the 
east of this king Tath^igata Gupta built a third monastery, and 

to the north-east of this king Bataditya added a fourth.To the 

west of this monastery Baiiiditya’s son and successor Vajra built 
another, and to the north of this a king of Mid India aiterwards 
created a large monastery.” 

Here we are told of some kings, whose names are taken 
to correspond with the names of certain Ghpta kings. Particularly, 
Sakraditya is taken to be Kumaragupta I or 11. Now this statement 
records that these kings, came soon uft^r the death of 3uddi;a. 
Scholars generally put Buddha's death ig the ^th century B C. 
and put these Gupta kings itt the 5lhi cenruty A. D; dn that case>hi.iw 
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can we expliun this statement that these kin^s came soon after 
Buddha’s death ? Bur, we have earlier seen that in the days of 
Hit’un Tsang various dates about Budda's death were current, latest 
of them being 243 B. C. Now according to my scheme of chronology, 
Kiimiiragupia I will be placed from c. 209 B. C. to 167 B. G. In 
that case the above statement of the Chinese pilgrim can be well 
explained. This slatHment, tiierefore, lends support to my scheme 
of chronology for the Guptas. 

(5) Hieiin Tsang says, “Some centuries previously a king named 
Mo-*hi-lo-kii-lo (Mihirakula) ruled over this city (Sakala).” (Watters, 
I, p. 288-90). 

According to tiie present chronology Mihirakula is placed in 
c. 529 A. D. In tliat case, the words ‘some centuries previously* 
can, by no stntch of imagination, he explained, as the distance 
between Mihirakula and the Chinese pilgrim will hardly be of one 
century. But according to my scheme, the Guptas had ended in 
c. 90 B. C. ‘Tiieref(;re, Mihirakula, who was defeated by the last 
Imperial Gupta would be placed in c. 90 B. G. This date of 
Mihirakula can very well be described as some centuries earlier. 

(6) According to Jain Harivansa Gupta rule had started 727 
years after the death of Mahavira, The generally accepted date (J 
Maluivira’s death ivS 528 B. G. According to this date the Guptas 
will start in 727—528 = 199 A. D. which goes against the current 
dates for the Guptas. In the table {given in Part Two) about 
the various dates of Muhavira’s death, tlie latest date is 228 B. G. 
According to this date the Guptas will start in 727—228 = 499 
A. D , which, too, goes against the current chronology of the Guptas. 
But in my tible, there is a date 104S B. C. for Mahavira’s death. 
According to that date the start of the Guptas will be placed from 
1048 — 727 = 321 B. G. And 1 have taken the Guptas to have started 
in c. 329 B. G, *Thus this tradition preserved in Jain Harivanaa 
practically supports my dates for the Guptas. 

(7) If we start the Guptas from 329 B. C. as I do, we find 
some corroboration of that date from Kashmir history also. 
According to the Kashmir chronology as reconstructed by me 
earlier in this volume, Pratapaditya, who followed Blind 
Yudhisthira, came to the throne in 240 B. C. This Pratapaditya 
is expressly called by Kalhana to be a relative of VikramaJitya and 
Kaliiaya emphatically says that this Vikramaditya was not 
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tfakari i, e. was not the fonuder of the era of 56 B. G. I identify 
this Vikramaditya with Ch II who, according to my scheme, ruled 
from c. 247—5 B. G. This synchronism thus upholds my chronology. 

(8) Students of Arthatfastra of Ca^akya have felt that in some 
important respects Arthaafastra defers from the practices described 
by Megastbenes (See Mauryan Polity by Dikshitar). So far, only half¬ 
hearted and circuitous methods have been employed to explain 
away these disagreements. But now the explanation becomes simple. 
Megastbenes was not a contemporary of Ga^akya or Gh Muurya but 
of Gh I and Samudragupta and therefore we need not be surprised 
at the disagreement between tlie two. Tlie agreement between ^he 
two, also, need not surprise us for many of the practices current in 
the days of the Mauryas are likely to have been followed in the 
days of the Guptas also. 

(9) Pliny (VI, 21, 22, 23) says that at tlie time of Alexander’s 
invasion Andhras “were reputed to p >ssess a military force second 
only to that of the command of the king of the Prasii. The Andhra 
territory included thirty walled towns, besides numerous villages, 
and the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 
1,000 elephants.” 

Now, I think, that this description of Andhra power cannot 
agree with Sandrocottus’ identification with Ghandragupta M lurya. 
When are the Andhras likely to have been, in point of military 
power only second to Magadha? Surely not in the days of the 
Mauryas. According to the unanimous statements of the Purapas, 
Andhras rose to power after the KSpvas. Even according to Vincent 
Smith Simuka rose to power in c. 220 B. G. i. e. full 100 years 
after the accession of Ghandragupta Maurya. Andhras, therefore, 
must have been political non-entities in the days of the Mauryas. 
It is however likely that as petty local chiefs some Andhra families 
might have existed in the days of the Mauryas and even earlier, 
but the descriptions of their power as given in the above passage 
can simply not apply to these petty Andhra chiefs. But it can very 
well apply to the days of Samudragupta and Ch I. In the days of 
Ghandragupta I, the mighty Andhras had just gone down. Before 
the rise of the Guptas, Andhras were very powerful. In fact, 
according to the Purgpas, Andhras were the Imperial rulers, who 
just preceded the Guptas. It was almost on the ashes of the Andhra 
empire, that the Guptas built up their empire. And yet the recently 
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fiilltn power-the Andhras would be only next to the Guptas in 
point of military strength. Therefore the above statement of the 
Greek writer about the military power of the Andhras makes it 
clear that he was not a contemporary of the Mauryas, but of the 
Guptas. That is the Guptas started in about 300 B. C. 

(10) Strabo says that according to Megasthenes “the king in 
addition to liis family name, must adopt tlie surname of Palibotli- 
ras, as Snndrocottus, for instance, did.’* (Macrindle, Ancient 
India, Strabo, 1901, p. 43). I do not think so far any scholar l\as 
attempted an explanatif)n of this. This statement gives two details, 
(I) the king shoultl adopt his family name and (2) in addition to 
that he must adopt the surname of Palibothras. Now the family 
name Maurya is not known to have been adopted by Mauryas. Of 
course, all of them could be called Mauryas, but Strabo says that 
they adopted the family name i. e. the family name will be a part 
of the personal name; and though today we call Chandragupta 
M iurj^a and Asoka Maurya, yet in the ancient literature we do n')t 
find so. But in tlie case of the Guptas, we know that every king 
attached the family name Gupta as a part of his personal name. 

Moreover, Strabo says that king should adopt the surname of 
Palibothras. This only means that the king should be known 
as Pataliputraka meaning so and so of Pataliputra. The practice of 
distinguishing personal name of kings by the name of their capitals 
is found in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription ot Samudragupta. 
when it says. 

etc. 

Again, the Udayagiri cave inscription of Ch II of G E. 82 
describes the minister S’aba as Pataliputraka {1. 4). 

This shows that what Megasthenes says is that the king was 
known as the king of a particular country or of a particular 
capital city. Thus Samudragupta will be called Pataliputraka 
Samudragupta. The practice may have arisen for distingiuishing 
between the kings of the same name ruling at the same time in 
different countries. This practice might have obtained in the days 
of the Mauryas also, but that it did obtain in the days of:Samudra¬ 
gupta is proved from bis own inscription This also may be taken 
to lend sui^ort to indicate contamporaneity of Samudragupta and 
Megasthenes. 
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(11) Firdausi in his Shahnameh, while describing the rule of 
Behram Gur, the Sassannian king, says that the king of Kanauj, 
with the seven kings of Sind, Hind etc. was submissive to the 
Iranian emperor. This means that Behram Gur's autliority extended 
upto Kananj. Njw the time of Behram Gur is put by scholars 
from c. 420-40 A. D. According to the current chronology, from 
420-40 A. D. in India was ruling Kumaragupta I, and it is a fact 
acknowledged by all and attested by numismatic and epigraphic 
evidence that in the days of Kumaragupta I and even of Skanda- 
gupta, the Gupta empire had maintaineil its imperial character. 
Therefore in 420-40 A. D. Kanauj and other provinces named by 
Firdausi should have been under Kumaragupta I and not under 
Behram Gur. Therefore if the current chronology is accepted, we 
should either take Firdausi’s account to be incorrect or the date 
of Behram Gur as incorrect. But we shall have to do neither, if 
we put the Guptas in c. 300 6. G. 

(12) Greek writers talk of several embassies sent by Indian 
kings to Roman emperors. I shall quote these passages hsre.^ 

Strabo: (p, 77-S) “This writer (Nikolaos Damaskenos, a con¬ 
temporary of Emperor Augustus) says tiiat at Antioch by Daphne 
he met with Indian ami tfssadors who had been sent to Augustus 
Caesar (c. 21 B. C.).The letter was written in Greek on parch¬ 

ment and imported that Poros was the writer, and that tliough he 
was the sovereign of 600 kings, he nevertheless set a high value 
on being Caesar’s friend, and was willing to grant him passage 
wherever he wished through his dominions, and to assist him in 
any good enterprise.” 

Several other writers confirm this embassy e. g, Suetonius, 
Florus Orsius, Dion Cassius. 

Eusebios Pamphili (born 264 A. D. d. 340 A. D.) says, (p. 214). 

“Ambassadors from the Indians of the East brought presents. 

which they presented to the king (Constantine the Great d. 337 
A D.) as an acknowledgement that his sovereignty extended to 
their ocean. They told him, too, how the Princes of India had 
dedicated pictures and statues in his honour in token that they 
recognised him as their autocrat and king.” (MacCrindle notes 

1. Quoted from ‘Aneirmt ladfa «* Jrurtttd ty Hrrtdtfui and atttrs by Mac. 
Criiidle, 1901. 
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that this embassy reached Constantinople in the hist year of the 
emperor Constantine tiie Great i. e. in 336-37 A. D. 

Ammiantis Marcellinus (a native of Antioch in Syria, was 
living in 390 A. D. p. 93) says, ‘'Embassies from ail quarters 
flocked to him (the Emperor Julian in 361 A. D.), the Indian 
nations vying with emuius zeal in sending their foremast men, 
with presents us lur as iroin Divi (Maldives) and the Serendivi 
(Ceylon).’ 

Sextus Aurellius Victor (c. 352-80 A. D.). “Yea, even the 
Indians, Bactrians, Hyrkanians sent ambassadors, having acknow¬ 
ledged of tiie justice of a prince so mighty (the Emperor Julian).’’ 

Joannes Malada: “At the same time (530 A. D.) an ambas¬ 
sador of the Indians was sent to Constantinople.’’ 

These passages show that Indian kings in c. 21 B. C. and from 
c. 337-61 A. D. sent ambassadors to the Roman emperors. If wo 
analyse these accounts, we find that the embassy sent to Augustus 
(c. 21 B. C,) was by a king of India who considered himself to 
be an equal of the Roman emperor, and in no way inferior to him. 
He himself was the overlord of 600 kings. But the embassies sent 
to Constantine and Julian seem to have been sent by Indian 
princes (there seems to have been no overlord then), who acknow¬ 
ledged the power of the Roman emperors. These embassies were 
sent from 336-367 A. D. Now these are precisely the years of 
the rule of the Great Samudragupta, acc.irding tf» the present day 
accepted chronology. If this chronology is correct, India in 336-67 
A. D. was the most powerful country under Samudragupta, whose 
sphere of political superiority had extended upto the borders of 
Iran and practically the whole of India was under him. But the 
above evidence suggests a politically weak India (without any 
sovereign power) during these years. As in the case of Behram 
Gur, so here also there arises a conflict; and this can be removed 
if we put the rise of the Guptas in 300 B. C. 

(13) Muni Kalyanavijayji has given a synopsis of a Theravall, 
called Himavanta. Theravall. He has not obtained the original ms, 
but has given the synopsis from its Gujarati translation. The 
synopsis is published in Nagarl Pracaripl Sabha Patrika (XI, 1, p- 7 • ff). 
The synopsis clearly shows and it is as much admitted by Kalaya- 
navijayji himself that in parts the Theravall is unreliable and there- 
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fore not genuine. It positively betrays the hand of a modern editor 
who seems to have made several silent emendations in the original 
text. And yet it contains a very curious statement to which I draw 
the attention of the scholars. It is said, 

qft % rm snm tpira? qgf (p. 87) 

According to this Aaroka conquered Kalinga in 239 M. E. 
(Mahavlra Era) and forced the Kalifjga king to use his Gupta Era. 
Now this statement is at once strange and unique. There is no 
other tradition (except the Piyadasi inscriptions) which has recorded 
the conquest of Kalinga by Aar»>ka. This is the only place where it 
is noted. Again, the Theravall says that Atfoka had conquered 
Kalinga in 239 M. E. Theravall puts Aaroka's acc. in 209 M. E. 
therefore, according to this Theravall, Aaroka had conquered Kaiihga 
in his 30th regnal year. But the edict tells that Piyadasi had 
conquered Kalifiga in his 8th regnal year. Thus, here, there is a 
conflict. But the most curious part of the statement is that Atfoka 
made his Gupta Era current in Kalihg i. Aaroka Maurya, of whom 
the Theravall is talking at this place, can have nothing to do with 
the Gupta Em, It is a contradiction in terms to say that Maurya 
Asoka had propagated his Gupta Era. 

But, I think that, however, much the mutilation of the original 
Theravall has happened and however much confusion there might 
have been in the original Theravall itself, this seems to preserve 
some original genuine truth. Tnis statemant could not have been 
fabricated by any modern editor; for, which modern student of 
Indian history would purposely say that Asoka Maurya had prop¬ 
agated Gupta Era? It is definitely not a fabrication for there is no 
purpose for such a fabrication. Therefore I take it that this statement 
is genuine though confused. But it does preserve the memory of a 
king named Asoka who; was connected with Gupta Era and who 
ha<l conquered Kalitiga. Now I have already said earlier that the 
Piyadasi inscriptions (the principal ones) belong to Samudragupta 
and it was he who had conquered Kalinga and he had adopted the 
title A*>'okaditya. This statement of the Theravall supports the 
above position to the full. For, under the context, As 'ka of the 
Theravali can be no other than Samudragupta A^oka. It is quite 
clear that the original author knew of the tradition that one As* )ka 
had conquered Kalinga and had introduced his era (i. e. Gupta Era) 
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there. But he not knowing the Gupta A^oka I'.ad attributed t’le 
exploit to Maurya A^oka. Thus this statement, to my min 1, shows 
that (1) Samudragupta had the title Asolca, (i) that this Samudra- 
gupta Asroka had conquered Kalinga, (3) that his family era was 
Gupta Era (4) and that he was in the habit of getting his era 
introduced in the conquered countries.^ It is true that much cannot 
be based on a book which is positively handled by a modern editor. 
But I put this before the scholars for whatever it is worth. If it is 
acceptable, it would mean that the author of the Piyadasi inscriptions 
who talks of Kalinga conquest was Simudragupta Asoka; and 
therefore Samudragupta was a contemporay of the Hellenistic kings 
of the 3rd century B. C. Tiierfore the Guptas are to be placed 
in c. 300 B. G. 

(14) There is one other line of argument which indicates tlie 
same period for the Guptas. The Besnagar Garuda-dlivaja Pillar 
Inscription of Heliodorus shows this: 

(i) Bhagavata-dharma was current in the 1st and 2nd cen¬ 
tury B- C. in Gwalior region as the Garuda-dhvaja was erected 
there. 

(ii) Tiie same religion was current near Taxila and even the 
Greeks adopted it as their religion, as is clear from Heliodorus 
being called an inhabitant of Taxila and being clearly liescribed as 
a Bhagavata in that inscription. 

If we follow the current chronology the 2nd to 4th centuries 
B. G. are occupied by the Mauryas and the S'uAgas. Neither of 
these dynasties had adopted Vai^pavism, much less Bhagavatism as 
the religion. Both the Mauryas and the Suh&as are known to 
have adopted and propagated religions other than Vat?navism, 
and Bhagavatism. How then was it that the Greeks adopted this 
religion in N. W. India in c. 125 B. C. — the date to which this 
inscription is ascribed ? What grounds, apart from this inscription, 
have we to bsleive that Bhagavatism was so flourishing and in¬ 
fluential a religion in the days of the Miuryas and the S'udgas, 
so that even the foreigners took to it ? Under the circumstances 
Heliodorus following BhEgavatism in c, 125 B. G. is an isolated 
instance, not at all fitting in the known religious condition of 
India of those days. 


1. Therefore it is likely if he h»d made Seleukos to accept his era. 
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On ilie oti'.er hand if we place the Guptas fram 312 B. G. as 
I do and c<insider ifte main Piyndasi inscriptions to belong to 
Samudruitupta and further tlie religion pi’eaclied by Samudragupta 
in these inscriptions to be elementary Bhagavatism, we can well 
explain this inscription of Heliodorus. That Bhagvatisni was 
adopted as their own religion by the Guptas is an acknowledged 
lact of historj'. According to me Samudragupta, by means of his 
edicts, had propagated this religion in the whole of India and in 
all the neighbouring countries, including tiie Yona regions. I place 
Samudragupta from c. 305 B. C. After him during the reigns of 
three or lour successive Gupta Emperors Bhagavatism had higiily 
flourisl'.ed in India. Tliat is why in c. 125 B. G. we find a 
Grtek describing himselt as a Bl agavata. Tims the phenomenon 
of Heliodorus taking to Bhagavatism would he quite natural in the 
2nd century B. G. 

Gonsider along with tiiis one other point. Heliodorus liad 
erected a pillar with a Gariid i—Jhvaja. Garuda-dhvaju was the 
royal ensign of the Guptas. Neither the Mauryas nor the S’urigas 
are known to have Garuda-dhvaja as their flag. This may mean 
that the defeated Greeks had adopted the Bhagvata religion as well as 
Garuda-dhvaja of the Gupta.**. Tiie spread of Bhagavatism in N. W. 
India and its adoption by a Greek in c. 12.S B. G. together with 
ti'.e mention of Garuda-dhvaja, to my mind, is only possible in 
Gupta or post-Gupta days. 

In this connection, two more points may be noted here. King 
Bhagabhadra mentioned in this inscription is usually identified by 
the scholars with the 6th or the 9th S'ufiga king. None of these 
kings is called Bi agabhadra in any ms. of any Purapa. Sixth king 
is called Odraka etc, and the ninth king is called B. aga or Bhaga- 
vata. In the inscription the king is not called S’ufiga. So that 
there is absolutely no evidence, other than a false synchronism 
created on the authority of the present-day chronology, to identify 
this Bhagabhadra with any of the »S’ufiga kings. 

If Bhagabhadra of this inscription is not a S'uoga king, the 
date of Heliodorus may not be round about 125 B. C. Heliodorus 
was sent by the Greek king Antialcides. Scholars are not agreed 
about the date of this Antialcides. After this discovery of this 
inscription and after identifying Bhagabhadra with a ^u&ga king, 
the scholars have taken this Anti.alcides to have flourished after 
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Eukratides. On the other hand. Von Sallet had said (CHI p. 554-6) 
that a coin of Antialcides was restruck by Eukratides whose dates 
are from c. 175 B. C. to 162 B. C. Thus Antialcides and therefore 
Heliodorus may be placed earlier than c. 175 B. C. If he is put. 
say in c. 200 B. C., the influence of the Gupta kings, with Bhaga- 
vatism as their relegion and with Garu4a-dhvaja as their royal flag 
would be more living and strong and could be very well explained, 
for in c. 200 B. C. ruled, according to my scheme, Kumaragupta II. 

(15) On Udaygiri Hills in Madhya Bharat there are several 
inscriptions. One of them as given by D. R. Patil in Monu¬ 
ments of Udaygiri Hill reprinted from the Vikrama Bi Millennium 
celebration Volume (English) p. 376-428, reads as under; 

(1) ipin (2) ^ (3) #1^^ i (4) R 

(5) ^ (6) aV (7) ^ (8) 

On tins Mr. Patil writes: “The fourth inscription is in cave 
N.) 19. It records that a pilgrim named Kanha visited the cave in 
the year 1093 of the Vikrama Samvat (i. e. 1036 A. D.). The 
really interesting part of this record is the statement in lines 5-8 
that the cave was made by Chandragupta and t'nar the reign of 
Vikramaditya came after that event. Tiie name of the king referre»i 
to in tiie inscription must certainly he tak-.-n to be i:.at of the 
Gupta Emperor Chandragupta II.” 

This very clearly states that Guptas ruled before Vikramfi- 
ditya i. e. before 56 B. C. 

(16) From Kathasarilssgara it is clear that in Brhathatha of 
Gupadhya, there was a story of Vikrama of Pataliputra. Vikram:i 
of Patliputra can only be Chandragupta II. Therefore this means 
that the Guptas lived before Gunadhya i. e. 1st century A, D. 

All this points to Guptas having ruled before Christian era ami 
therefore my dates for the Guptas are likely to be true But I, 
here, want to point out that though I have no positive evidence, 
yet it is likely that there are three different starting years of the 
Gupta Era. The Gupta Era started in 312-10 B. C. was the Im 
perial Gupta Era. Then, as A1 Beruni has noted there is a tradi¬ 
tion that the Gupta Era was started from the end of the Guptas. 
In an inscription the era is described as aguptayik&nam kslah, which 
also will mean an era which goes upto the Guptas 1. e. upto the 
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end (not the start) of the Guptas.^ I have earlier suggested that 
Vismivardhana and Harsa Vikrama are likely to have been taken as 
Guptabhrtyas. Therefore, the era of 56 B. Q, which we, now» 
call Vikarma Era is likely to be this aguptayikSnam kalah. This era 
is referred to in Camundaraja's Inscription.* 

Similarly, it is not impossible if the Gupta era was once more 
resuciated in 319-20 A. D. 

Thus the Gupta era seems to have three beginnings (1) 312-10 
B. C., (2) 56 Bi C., and (3) 319-20 A. D. The first of tliese was 
the original Era and the otlier two are resuciated Gupta Eras. 


1. This phrase is seen in the Gokkak plates of Dejja Maharaja, published 
in Spigtaphia Mien Vol. 21, p. 289.42. Ur. D. N. Mookerji has discussed these 
plates in Journal of Indian Hloiorgt April 1939 pp. 94.96. Mr. Mookerji takes the 
era mentioned here as the same as Vikarma ii^a. He take^ *agup|tayikd.oftm' 
k&lah* to mean era of those kihg^ whose nam^s ended in Gupta, 1 take this 
phgase to mean *tbe era of the kings who go upto the Guptas’ i, e. the era 
will start from the end of. the Guptas. 

2. See Bharatiya Vidya^ (Hindi-Gujarati) Vol I. In that inscription the era 
is named as Gaupta and is positively the same as Vikrama Era. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE YUGAS 

Here I shall consider the question of the various senses of the 
word yuga and the number of years given to each yuga in our 
ancient literature. Usually the Puranas give the years for different 
yugas both according to manava and divya (360 manava years ==1 
divya year) measures thus:~ 

{ 1 ) Munava measure 

1728000 manava years ~ Krta Yuga 
1296000 m&nava years = Treta Yuga 
864000 manava years = Dvapara Yuga 
432000 manava years = ICali Yuga 

4320000 manava years = Mahayuga or Gaturyuga 

( 2 ) Divya measure 

Sandhya Sandhyaa^a 

4800 ( 400 4- 4000 4- 400 ) divya years = Krta 

3600 ( 300 -f- 3000 + 300 ) divya years = Treta 

2400 { 200 4- 2000 4- 200 ) divya years = Dvapara 

1200 ( 100 4* 1000 4- 100 ) divya years ** Kali 

12000 divya years = mahayuya 

or caturyuga 

It should be noted here that according to the general Puraqic 
belief each yuga has 4000« 3000, 2000 and 1000 divya years res¬ 
pectively, but before and after the yuga proper there is an interim 
period, which is called sandhya and sandhya^ia respectively and 
which has as many hundreds of years as there are thousands in the 
yuga proper. Thus after the 4000 years of the Krta, Treta will not 
begin immediately, but there will be an interim period of 400 years 
which may be called K^ta or may not be called K^ta. Again before 
the start of Treta proper there will he an interim period of 300 
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years which may not be called Treta. Similarly in the case of 
other yugas. This will show that in the above tables, the figures in 
manava years do not show separately the sandhya and sandhyaf>8fa 
periods, but show the 'full totals of each yuga. 

Number of years for different yugas as given above, is found 
in most of the Puranas.^ But there are certain noteworthy state¬ 
ments about yuga calculations in some of the Puranic and astrono¬ 
mical works. I shall now proceed to note down these. 

(1 ) Vi^hifupuaya ( 4, 24, 144ff ) has the following: 
split ts^nlir stttW ^ Rigro^tpti i 

frrfft R'^*tT« 

*RI g«r: ii 


Here Kali has b6en given 360000 manava years or 12000 divya 
years. If these verses are to be taken literally they will yield 300 

manava years for one divya year ( = 300 ). But it is 

possible that the aiither has included here sandhya and sandhyiinsa 
in the figure of divya years and has not'done so' in the case of 
the manava figures. I have rioted these here because it is rather 
unusual to give hianava years for a yuga 'without the interim 
periods. 


( 2 ) Skanda ( SahyadriJthd7da, PQrvabhaga, 7, 4ff ) has a greatly 
confused statement about yuga-years. 

'■ egrri: SThRT: 5 l 

S|ri*Tf5rTi% ^ II Vll 

% rfNRn: i 

^cfTgrisinvi' ^ 5ci| ii H ii 

■ 3iPr qfl t T gc ufr i 

■’ ri?r h s « 

vfk 11 v» II 

1. Afr. 46,ff^Afri4i 24fl; Vf.i, 51; thS-purarifti’1i*ve 

the same measures for the' yugas. 
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This seems to menp that K|'t^ has IQOOO^^OOO years, Treta 
lias 31200000 or 1213000 years, Dvap^ra has S^OIOO and Kali has 
828000 years. But th^,.text here, seems to be highly confused and 
I give it up as hopeless; though the years for Treti and Dv^para 
are somewhat nearer to their usual figures, the years for the other 
two yugas are nowhere nearer the mark*. N )r is there any 
scheme in the proportion between the various yugasL 

( 3 ) Manusmjii has the following (1, 68ff.); 

3 ufSBjtjfli' i 

3 a**?,' 

WPl ?n^50r{t ?r«iT II « 

^ I 

?r55rftr s[rm% “U ii v** ii 

‘U33«iH, I 

%Kr II '»•! II 

3*Ti5tt 3 i 

tUUrff ^ II II 

I 

This yields the following table: 

Kfta : 400 -I- 4000 + 400 = 4800 

Treta : 300 + 3000 + 300 = 3600 

Dvapara : 200 + 2000 + 200 = 2400 

Kali: 100 + 1000 + 100 = 1200 

Caturyuga: = 12000 

12000 years = divya yuga 
2000 divya yugas = Brahma’s ahoratra. 

Here the years are not characterised, as divya. and therefore 
they are taken as manava years.^ This passage preserves some 
distinct tratlition because what is usually taken as caturyuga or 
Kalpa is here called divya yuga. 

(4) Mahs^ksraW has the following: (Kuna parva, 188, V, 
12-28). 

1. Cp. Tilak; Aiyer who quotes on this point thp agreement of Roth, 
Wilking and others. 
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wRrn HjaitfMiH frF«R^ ai*i?T: i?5r I 

drf^ti g*’H II 

rTFf ««IT <IW1TO?1 din^: 1 

sfifil I 

?R=«I ««n ?I«^i»5RRr: *!t II 

^niT w'<r5# 5 5m' qftjn>nfr:i 
?R=*ITfl §5nft «'«IT r'wtosj rWlfiraill 
S855n^«B' ?T«IT 

df*! «r-i%?r' «'fw: a*saif5r«i rmm'i 
^ smwTpfl g*iT^ qft^dTi 



Here also years are not characterised as divya (;r manava and 
therefore as in the case of Manusmrti, here also we should take the 
manava years. 

(5) Nirukta has the following: (14th adhyaya) 

?rr (!if:%:) g*W55j‘ ^TfipF?rmiT^»i5rT!f5i« q%Rr% fl^T5R=d^5*i'- 

sr% f»W55jq?i’^ifi5a^5ii»h gng^BFcrt lisft<T?ri^ gw: 5 % ii 

Here Brahma's day is said to have 1000 yugas. So has his night 
1000 yugas. The word used is yuga and not caturyuga or kalpa or 
divya yuga. 

(6) Alberuni (i, P. 373) quotes the following from Brahmagupta: 

“Further Brahmgupta says that AryabhaJla considers the four 
yugas as the four equal parts of a caturyuga. Thus he difiers from 
Smrti just mentioned and he who differs from us is an opponent. 
On the other hand Brahmagupta praises Paulisha for he subtracts 
1200 from the 4800 years of the Krita Yuga and diminishes the 
remainder still more, so as to get yugas which correspond witli 
those of the Smrti, but yugas without sandhya and sandhyan^a. 

There is a tradition that Paulisa in his Siddhanta specifies 
various new rules for the computation of these numbers, some of 
which may be accepted, whilst others are to be rejected. So in the 
rule for the computation of the yugas he puts 48 as the basis and 
subtracts one-fourth of it so as to get 36. Then again he subtracts 
12, for this number is his basis of subtraction, and so gets 12. These 
12 he multiplies by 100 and the product represents the number of 
divya years of the yugas.” 
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(7) S. B. Diksliit, wiiile giving details about Ronvika Siddhanta 
has given the following quotation from Brahmagupta:* 

Another quotation is given by Dikshit from PuAcasidMantika 
<i Varaliamihira:^ 

sfw^T: 5|5J«lT:i 

i. e. Romaka yuga is of 2850 years, its adhimasas are 1050 and 
its pralayas i. c, tithiksayas are 16547. 

It will he seen that out of tiie various points of view records] 
above, the following points of consideration emerge; 

(1) What is the real sense of the word yuga? What particular 
time-unit did yuga represent? 

(2) What is the reason of adding sandhyii and saiulhyan-^a 
periods? 

(3) Why does the first Aryabhatta take equal number of years 
for all yugas? 

(4) Wny does Pul^ia prescribe sucii a rule for the computation 
of yuga-j^ears? 

(?^) Why does Romaka Siddhanta take a yuga to have 2150 
years? 

I shall consider some of these points here. 

(1) The sense of the word yuga: 

, European scholars translate the word in the pgveda by 
'generation' or *life\ But there are some Indian scholars who 
have examined the question of yuga-taeory in some details. 
Rangacharya,^ V. G. Aiyer,* Tilak,® S. B. Dikshit® and Shami- 
shrstry have discussed this question. All those scholars have 

1. See his Bharatiya JypfUa^^stia* 2nd eb., p. 155. 

2. Ibid. p. 157. 

3. See his The Yugoi fas quoted by TiUk in jlrefie Nemf in the Yedfis). 

4. &e his The Chrenology of Ancient Mia, 

5. See his The Arctic Heme in the Vedns, 

6. See his Bhrfkotlyn Jyotiia^aitrn, 
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come to tile conclusion that even in Jlgveda yuga means a period 
of time. Tilak takes yu{?a to mean *a month’ or ‘a period from 
the first to the last dawn of the year i. e. less than one year. 
But they all agree that yuga at different times meant a period of 
a month or 5, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, years. Ved^ga Jyoti^a gives 
five years for yuga, so does Kaujalya. 

Dikshit has given the ordinary astronomical sense of tlie 
word yuga thus: (P. 24). 

tt^i rd rRTR '513^11%’ gH: 

The yuga is that time-measure of the recurrence of a particular 
phenomenon in the same oruer in which order it occurred. 

Really speaking yuga seems to have meant any unit of time. 
For instance, even in Kalidasa we have (S^untala, IV act); 

where yuga would mean 'a quarter of the day’. Yuga meant 
one year also. In Brahmavaivarta Purapa the following occurs: 

srrjnti ^ *^qT5li I 

SKTOT ^ I 

^ *P: H II 

Reading this passage in full context there, it will be clearly 
seen that yuga there means ‘year’ only. Even in ^^veda it is 
possible to find out cases where yuga means ‘a year’. 

R. Shamashaslry writes, (Gavam AyatiSm p. 128). ‘‘From 
the passage of the Bhagavatl Sutra quoted above, we know that 
Kaliyuga is the name of the first year, Dvaparyuga of the 
second, Tretayuga of the third and Kjtayuga of the fourth and 
so on, in every cycle of four years. Accordingly it is clear that 
the word yuga was sometimes used in the sense of a year and 
sometimes in the sense of four years.” 

Thus, it seems, that yuga had so many senses: 

<1) a quarter of a day 

(i) a month 


(K&lidasa) 

(Tilak) 
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(3) a period just less than a year 


(4) one year 
<5) four years 

(6) five years 

(7) ten years 

(8) 100 years 

(9) 1000 years 

(10) 10000 years 


{WedaAga Jyoti^a)" 
(S. B. Dikshit)= 
(Atharvaveda)* 

{ )‘ 

( .. )* 


Shamashastry has suggested that the first year was calleti 
Kali, second Dvapara, third Treta and fourth Krta. According 
to him the total of all these was four. This means that each 
yuga had one year and their total was four. This seems to have 
been one method of yuga-computation. 


But it seems that there was another method of yuga-com¬ 
putation. In our usual figures of 1000, 2000, 3000 and 4000 = 
10000 or 1200, 2400, 3600 and 4800 = 12000, the proportion 
between the different yugas is 1 :2 : 3 :4. If the same method 
i. e. the same proportion be allowed for the very first calculation, 
it will yield 1 ; 2 : 3 : 4 : = 10 years. 


Thus there would be two possible inetliods of yuga-com- 
piitaion, one having the proportion 1: 1: 1: 1 =•-4 and the other 
having the proportion 1: 2: 3: 4= 10. 


According to the second method the total will be arrived at 
thus. The first year will be taken by itself singly. That will be 
the first yuga. The next two years, which will bring the total to 
three years, will be the second yuga. Next three years, bringing 
the total to six years, will be the third yuga. Next four years 
bringing the total to ten years, will be the fourth yuga. Thus: 

Kaliyuga (1 year, yuga meaning year, kali meaning one). 

Dvaparayuga (2 years, not the 2nd year but next collection 
of 2). 

Tretgyuga (3 years not the 3rd year, but next collection of 3). 

Kftayuga (4 years, not the 4th year but collection of 4) 

And the total of these four yugas will be ten years. 

1. See his Ar€He Htm te ft* VtJms p. 179.177. 

2. See Bkaraiiy^ Jypiiiasasira by S. B. Dikshit, p. 24 ff. 

3. ikU p. 24 ff. 

4. Atharvmotda VIII 2, 21; mho Tikk, V. G. Aiyer, Shamashastry, Dikshit. 
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This means that we can take the total of four yiigas to be 
four or ttn years. In the former case, each yuga will have equal 
number of years and in the latter case the proportion of number 
of years will be 1 : 2 : 3 : 4. 

Let us follow up both these methods of yuga-computation. 

Tiiis collection of ten years may also be taken as a yuga. So 
according to the first meth('d, the first ten years will be the first 
yuga, next ten years (20 from the beginning) will be the second 
yuga, next ten years (30 from the beginning) will be the third 
yuga und the next ten years (40 from the beginning) will be the 
fourth yuga. Thus this group of forty years may be called a 
catiiryuga. 

According to the second method, first yuga will have 10 years, 
second yuga will Ivave 20 years, third yuga will have 30 years and 
the fourth yuga will have 40 years. Their total will have 3 00 
years. 

Just as 10 may be taken ns a unit of yuga, for bigger calcula¬ 
tions, 100 years may be taken as a unit of yuga or a basic yuga. 
This, then, according to the above two methods, will give for 
four yugas 400 years and 1000 years respectively. 


Again for bigger calculations, this 1000 years may be taken as 
:i basic yuga, which would yield a caturyuga of 4000 years and 
10000 years, according to the above two methods. 

Thus there will be so many possibilities: 


0 ) 


1 

1 

(2) 

10 

10 

1 

2 


10 

20 

1 

3 


fO 

30 

1 

4 


10 

40 

T 

10 


40 

100 

100 

100 

(4) 

1000 

1000 

100 

200 


1000 

2000 

100 

300 


lOOO 

3000 

' 100 

400 


1000 

'4000 

400 

1000 


400~0 

iolioo 

between different 

yugas ^ the 

propo 


1 :1 :1 : 1 = 4 or 1 :"2 : 3 :4. A basic yuga may have . 1, 10, 100, 


1000,‘ 10000 and caturyuga may -have 4, 40,* 400, 4000, or 10, 100, 
1000, 10000 years. 
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But out of these methods of yuga calculations which is the 
original ? I shall make some suggestions about this. 

I think that in this connection, words like Kali, ;Dvapara, 
Treta and Krta are significant. Kali is, of course, one, but what 
is the force of ‘ para * in dvapara ? Treta again is distinct from 
all the other three terms Inasmuch as it is a feminine word. Whv 
is it feminine Krta seems to be the oldest word. I think that 
originally the words kali, dvapara, treta and krta were not used 
for yuga-caIculations,.but the words like ekata, dvita (not dvapara ), 
trita (not treta) and krta were used for that purpose. In ekata, 
dvita, trita and kyti, ‘ ta ‘ is the ordinal termination. Jn Sanskrit 
we have ‘ ta ’ as well as ‘ana* as, the ordinal termination e. g. in 
trtiya and dvitiya the original words tr and dvi have ta added to 
tiiem, ' iya' being possessive termination giving the sense ‘ of the 
third ’ * of the second.* So also in caturtha ( catur + tha ), sasjha 
( sas + j:ha ) it is ‘ ta *, ‘ ta ' in these cases being changed to * tha * 
and ‘ {ha ’ respectively. As{a has ‘ ta * changed into ‘ {a *. In 
prathamn, pancama, s iptama etc, the termination is' * ma *. Now 
out of these two ordinal terminations, * ta ’ seems to have been 
the older termination. In fact ‘ ta * is Indo-European. We find it 
present in the English fourth (four 4- th ), fifth (five + th ) etc., 
upto nineteenth, where like caturtha, the * ta * is found as * th ’. 
Thus the forms^ ekata, dvita,< trita and kria may mean first, second, 
third and fourth and they seem tO';be the original terms. In, krta, 
the word is kr which means four. 

The second method of yuga-computation seems to have its 
origin in the game of tdice. It is well-known that four different 
throws of dice were differently called kali, dvapara. treta and krta. 
Tiiere was one dice having four sides marked with 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
This would mean that ? when dice \.was thrown, if the side 
marked 1 came up, the player got one mark, if the side marked 
,2 came up, he , got two marks etc. Total of all the four 
sides was ten. This, game of dice will explain the terms dvapara 
and itreta. 'The word for dice in,Sanskritwas gksa as well as 
akfa.*(musculine as»well as feminine). Thus ? thre® pf the words 
were masculine (kali, dvapara and Krta) and one (tretfy.was 
feminine. Again each of these words meapt ‘a collection of one", 
,a collection of two", etc. Dvapara literally will *mean ‘next two 
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and it will be a word suitable to tbe game of dice' and therefore 
to this second method of yuga-computation only. 

If the above explanation of the words ekata etc., and kali etc., 
is correct it would mean that the original computation of yugas 
was serial, taking each yuga to have one year only. 

Thus we see that both these methods of yuga computation 
are possible. 

(2) It is said that first Aryabha^^a takes all yugas to have 
equal number of years. According to the usual calculation the 
total of four yugas is lOOOO or 12000 divya years. If now we 
take each yuga to have equal number of years, each yuga will have 
2500 or .’000 years. But this is attested by no evidence. Then 
why did Aryabhata make such a statement ? 

We have seen above the possibility of two methods of yuga- 
computation. Out of these two methods the second is the usual 
practice, according to which the yugas will have the following year. 


1000 (without 

1200 (with ’j'wiio) 

2000 

2400 

3000 

3'-00 

4000 

4800 

10000 

12000 


This method is the one accepted by the Purapas. But the 
first method also seems to have been in vogue. According to that 
method yugas will have the following years: 

1000 1200 

1000 1200 

1000 1200 

1000 1200 

4000 4800 

It seems that Aryabhaita had this method of yiiga-computation 
in mind, when he said that all yugas had equal number of years. 
This would, incidentally, prove that what we have called the first 
method was in vogue at some time. It is only on that assumption 
that we can explain his remark about equal number of years for 
all yugas. 


1. cf. ekapan used for dice in the Gambler’s bymn in KF, 
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(3) We have quoted Alberuni to show that Puli^a gives a 
method of yuga-computation, which takes 4800 as the basic figure 
and 1200 as the basis of subtraction. This also can be explained if 
we believe that Pulisa believed in the first method of computation 
<jf yugas. For if we take the second method, the total will be 
12000 and there will be no point in taking 4800 as the basic 
number. Again subtraction of 1200 each time also shows that 
each yuga had 1200 years. 

Tilak, Shamashastry and others have expressed the opinion 
that divya years for yugas in Purapas, are really manava years. 
Therefore according to them yugas have 4800, 3600, 2400 and 
1200 years or without interim periods 4000, 3000, 2000, and 1000 
years respectively. It will be seen that they accept the second 
method. I accept that divya years of the Purapas are really 
manava years, but stipulate that at first all yugas had equal 
number of years i. e. 1000 years only and then they came to have 
1200 years. And it was very late that this second method of yuga- 
computation was adopted. 

We have, earlier, seen ample and definite proofs in support of 
a yuga having 1000 and 1200 years. I shall, now talk of the sub 
yugas of 1200 years. 

Caturyuga of 40 years was long known, but after the yuga 
was taken to have 1200 years, it, very conveniently, became a 
sub-yuga of a bigger yuga. Let us see how. Caturyuga of 40 years 
will have four basic yugas each of 10 years called Kjta, Treta, 
Dvapara and Kali, and the caturyuga of 4800 years will have four 
basic yugas each of 1200 years. Now we shall name the sub-yugas 
of the caturyuga of 4U years as laghukrta, laghutreta, laghudvapara 
and laghukali and the sub-yugas of the caturyugas of 4800 years 
as mahakj'ta mahatreta, mahadvapara and mahakali. Lagliukfta etc. 
will have 10 years each, mahakrta etc. will have 1200 years each. 
Caturyuga of 40 years will be called laghu-caturyuga and the 
caturyuga of 400 years will be called mahacaturyuga. 

Now each of the mahayugas will have 30 laghu-caturyugas 
(1200-s-40=30). That is, in mahakrta etc. there will be 30 laghuk- 
Iftas, 30 laghutretas, 30 laghudvaparas and 30 laghukalis. Thus 
laghukrta etc. will have 10 years each, laghu-caturyuga will have 
40 years, mah£-k(ta etc. will have 1200 years and mahicaturyuga 
will have 4800 years. 
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Keeping, in mind that such a system is possible only after the 
amended yuga system (of 1200 years) came in vogue, if we read 
the Pura^as, several passages seem to corroborate such a system. 

There are puranic passages in which Sumitra as placed in 
29th Caturyuga. This is obviously the laghn-caturyuga of the ame¬ 
nded mahakali. It refers to the 29th caturyuga after the 28 catu- 
ryugas or yugakhyas \yere over with or after Sumitra. Thus this 
mention of 29th caturyuga positively proves that the yuga of 1200 
years had come into existence, for in a mahayuga of 1000 years, 
the 29th caturyuga (of 40 years each) will never be possible. 

But we have another reference. Almost all the Puranas, in one 
or the other way, say that Vyasa Dvaip^yana lived in the 28th 
Dvapara There are some Pura«as which give avataras, where they 
point out that Vy^sa Dvaipayana and Krsrpia also lived in the 28th 
dvapara and Vyasa Parasara in the 26th dvapara. 

Now which dvapara is this? Dvaipayana Vyasa lived at the 
Mnhabharata time and we know that real Kali ended 200 years 
later than Mahabharata war. 2:Sth dvapara of this real Kali of 
1000 years is not possible, as a mahavuga of 1000 years will have 
only 25 laghuyugas. Therefore, this dvapara refers ro the amended 
yuga system. 

Now amended Kali started and amended Dvapara ended in 
3176 B. C. So the 28th dvapara of the preceding mahadvapira will 
close 80 years earlier, i. e. in 3256. This is a possible date (of 
birth) for both Dvaipayana and Krspa if we take their lives to 
have been of more than 80 years. Similarly, 26th dvapara of tht 
mahadvapara (i, e. 80 years earlier than Yudhisfura and Krsoa) is 
possible for Paras' ira as iie was a contemporay of Vicitravirya who 
was three degrees senior to Abhiinanyu. 

Thus both these calculations are based on amended yuga system. 

Again it is sard that Rama (Dasrarathi) lived in 24th or 27th 
treta (more probably 27th tret&). This too refers to the amended 
yuga system. Rama is usually placed in Treta, i. e. in the 27th 
leghutreta of mahatreta. Therefore, according to the amended yuga 
system, Ratna will be removed from Manu by 30 laghu^caturyugas 
of mahakrta and 27 laghu-caturyugas of mahatreta i, e. in all by 
57 laghu-caturyugas. And we find that in the genealogies his real 
number was 57th. Again between Rama and usually one 
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mahayui^u is believed to have elapsed. If Kr§pa and Dvaipayana were 
in the 2Rth dv^para of the mahadvapara, Rama must be in the 27th 
treta of the mahatreta. But the difference between Rama and Krspa 
seems, at one time, to have been taken not of 1200 years but of 
(70—57= 13 -i-40 = 520) about 500—525 years, as Krsna, along with 
Yudhisthira was 70th. And, Rama’s date according to this calculation 
will be (3201+525=3726) cir. 3725-50 B. C. 

These pieces of evidence should, I believe, prove beyond all 
doubts, that at some time of our Puranic traditions, a yuga of 
1200 years and its sub-divisions into smaller yugas of 40 years 
were in vogue. 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE SAPTARSI ERA 

Students of Indology have been aware, for a lon^ time past 
of the existence of an era called Saptarsi Era, and some scholars 
have stutiied its nature ere now. But 1 have found that there are 
some peculiar problems connected with this Era. 

Saptarsi Era or as it is variously called Pahadi Sam vat, 
Laukikakala, Sastra sanvat, is a cycle of 2,700 years. As planets 
are in conjunction with the various rasis and naksatras for a 
specific period, so, it is supposed that the Saptarsis remain in 
conjunction with each of the 27 naksatras for 100 years. Thus 
they will take 2,700 years to complete a cycle. Tins is universally 
acknowledged to be the nature of this era. But about the 
initial .point of this era there is some divergence of opinion. 
Cunningham says that Vrddha Garga and the Puranas put the 
beginning of this era in 3177 B. C. and Varahamihira and other 
astronomers put it in 2477 B C. (Cunningham; Book of Eras p. 12). 
The era is even now prevalant in Kashmir and such other parts 
of India. Cunningham has noted (p. 6) that, " it is still used in 
hill states to the southeast of Kashmir between the Chenab on the 
west and the Jumna on the east’; and has further said that according 
to Alberuni ‘the use of Saptu-Rishi Cycle had certainly extended 
to Multan and Sindh.’ (p. 10). Moreover, Alberuni, whose guage 
year is Saka Era 952 or 1030 A. D., says (I p. 391) “ I have read 
in the almanac for the year 951 of Saka Kal, whicli came from 
Kaslimir, the statement that the Seven Rishis stand since 77 years 
in the lunar station Anuradha.” If this is true we have here, a 
third initial point for this era, the first two being 3177 B. C. and 
2477 B. C. According to this statement, Saptarsis entered 
Anuradha in 951 + 78 =*1029—77 = 952 A. D. Then working 
backwards we find that they entered Magha in 282 A. D. and 
before that in 2448 B. C. Thus 2448 B. C. will also be the initial 
point of of S. E. Again Stien has noted that according to Buhler 
the initial point of S. E. was 3077 B. C, (see Stien’s Rajataraiigini, 
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1 Intr. p. 85). Thus we get four different initial years for S. E., 
viz 2448 B. C., 2477 B. C., 3077 B. G. and 3177 B. G. Which one 
of tl'.ese is correct and how did other dates come into existence? 
I shall attempt an answer. 

S. E. is related to Kali Era (K. E.). Cunningham writes (p, 12)’ 
‘‘The following is a translation of tlie reply which I received from 
the Brahmans of Kangra in A. D. 1859, regarding the SaptaRishi 
Kal—‘At the beginning of the Kali yuga the Seven Rishis (or Stars 
of Ursa Major) had been 75 years in one Naksatra (Magha), and 
they remained in the same for 25 years longer. These 25 years 
are the amount of difference between the total number of Kaliyuga 
years elapsed and the number of centuries of years of the Hill 
Gycle (Pahari Samvat) up to the present date. Thus the present 
1885 of the Christian Era, is the kali-yuga 496o and 35 of the 6oth 
Hill Gycle or exaclty 25 years short of the number ;of Kaliyuga 
years.” Cunningham further says that similar replies were received 
by him from Mandi and Bishar. Thus it is clear that Saptarsis 
entered Magha 75 years before the Kali started. Usual date for 
Kilistart is 3101 B. C. Tiierefore Saptarsis had entered Magha in 
3l01+75“317o or B G. Thus one of the above four dates is 
explained. But how can w'e explain the years 2477 B. G. and 2448 
B. C.? This date is based on a verse from Brhat-samhira o( 
Varahamihira. In the 23rd adhyaya it is said. 

The last verse, which is generally taken to lie a quotation from 
Vfdhha Garga, but which may be a paraphrase from Vrddha Gar- 
ga's book, is usually taken to mean (1) Saptarsis were in Magha 
when Yudhifthira was ruling on this earth. (2) S’aka Era is 2526 
years from that king. And taking like this, they put Yudhisjhira’s 
date in 2526-78 = 2448 B. G. or 3101—2448*653 years after the 
start of Kali era as we have already seen in Kashmir chronology. 
And as it was believed that Saptarsis were in Magh& in the days 
of Yudhi§thira, they seem io have taken that century of the 
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Saptarsis, which included the year 2448 B. G. to be the century ip 
which Saptarsis were in Magha. Ti)us they seem to have taken 
2477 B. C. to 2377 B. G. as the period during which Saptar§is 
were in Magha. It is thus that they seem to have arrived at 
2477 B. G, as the initial point of S. E. And some one has shifted 
the initial point from 2477 B, G, to 2448 B. G. Thus we can 
explain these two dates. But it should be remembered that these 
two dates are entirely based on the above interpretation oi the 
verse asanmaghasu etc. 

But the interpretation given above does not seem to be correct. 
The second line of the last verse, so far as I can see, can have 
only one sense and it is “ The period (kala ) of the era {ifaka ) of 
that king is of 2526 years." Tasya rajnah can ordinarily mean ‘of 
that king ’ not ‘ from that king However if it is taken as a 
Prakritism or if the word ‘ kalat ’ is supplied after ‘ rajnah ’ the 
verse may mean as it is taken by Kalhanu and others. Thus this 
line has two possible senses. (1) The period of that king's era is 
of 2526 years. <2) S’aka era is 2526 years from that king. I prefer 
the first sense. But taking that both these senses are 'possible, I 
shall explain both of them. According to the second sense, S’aka 
era will be removed from Yudhisthira’s era by 2526 years. Yudhi- 
sthira's era is usually taken to be the same as Kali era, which is 
generally taken to have started in 3101 B G. But Yudhislhira's 
death happened 25 years after the start of K. E. i. e. in 3076 B G. 
and if his era was taken to have started in that year then 2526 
years from that year will come to 3076—2526 = 550 B. G, And 
we have seen that a S^aka Era (followed by the W. Ksitrapas) was 
started in about that year. Therefore, the STaka Era of this verse 
should refer to this S'uka Era of c. 552 B. G. and not to the S’aka 
Era of 78 B. G. But later writers took the verse in the second 
sense and not knowing the earlier S'aka Era, relented Yudhisthira’s 
Era to S’aka era of 78 A. D. and thus brouglit down the date of 
Yuilhisfiira by 653 years or 753 years as is clearly seen in Kashmir 
Ghronology. The above explanation of this verse refering to S’aka 
Era of 552 B. G. is plausible and some scholars have already pro¬ 
posed it. But to me this second sense does not seem to be inten¬ 
ded. The second sense fits only if we put the start of Y. E. in 
3076 B. G. This year, though likely to have been misunderstood 
as the year of Yudhisthira’s death is not seen so used elsewhere. 
To me, therefore, above second sense does not seem to have been 
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intended. I prefer the first sense. It means ‘ now upto tiie year 
in which the statement is bein*» made, 2526 years of Y. E. have 
passed/ N^w according to me Yudhi-f iira’s coronation took pi ice in 
3201 B. C- Taking his era to have started in that year, 2026 years 
will bring us to 3201—2526=675 B. C. Now 1 must i point out 
that it was in this year that the resusciated Krta era (used in 
some of our inscriptions) had started. (1976—776 — 100 = 676 B. C,) 
Therefore this statement of Vridha Girga was made in 675 or 676 
B. G. and it means that upto tnat year, 2526 years of Y. E. had 
passed. Tnat Y. E. was taken to have starteii in 3201 B. C. as 
well as in 3101 B. C. is seen by us while considering the Kashmir 
Chronology. This according to me is the correct interpretation. 
The interpretation wiiich relates Y. E. with S'aka era of 552 B. C. 
is plausible; but the interpretation which relates Y. E. with S'uka 
Era of 78 A. D., is absolutely incorrect. 

But once the wrong interpretation was put on the verse either 
by Varahamihira himself or by someone else after him, the idea that 
Yudhisjhira died in 2448 B. C. gained currency. But this date 
will come in conflict with several other facts. It was universally 
known that Yudhisthira died either in the year in which K. E. 
started or 25 years after it. Tnerefore they should have said that 
Kali also started in 2448 B. G. or in 2448-25 = 2423 B. C. But 
they could not do so, as the Kali-start was universally known to 
be in 3101 B G. or 3201 B. G. So they said that Yudhisthira 
died 653 or 753 years after the Kali started. It is on this stand 
that present Kashmir Chronology as given in Kalhana's Raj is 
based. Thus taking 2448 B. C. as the date of Y. E. on the strength 
of the above verse and taking also that Saptarsis were in Magha 
in the days of Yudhisthira on the strength of the same verse, they 
put the start of S. E. in 2477 B. C. or in 2448 B. G Tiiis is, I 
think, how these two dates as the initial points of S. E. have 
come into existence. 

Now let us see how the fourth date-3077 B. C.—has come into 
existence. We have seen that Varahammira, following VrJdha 
Garga, says that Saptarsis were in Magha in the days of Yudhi§taira. 
Cunningham's Kashmirian informant, as shown earlier makes this 
statement more definite by saying that Saptarsis had completed 75 
years in Magha at the start of K. £. and were for 25 years more 
in Magha after the start of K. E. Now the start of K. E. is usually 
put in the same year in which Mbh war happend i. e. in the year 
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in which Yudhi§|liira was coronated, I have taken Yudhisthira’s 
rule to have lasted for 26 years, i. e. Saptar§is left Magha in the year 
in which Yudhifjhira died. But along with this, as we 

hive seen earlier, tie Purapas preserve another tradition that 

Saptarsis were in Magha in the days of Pariksit. Here is a conflict. 
Pariksit ascended the throne in the year in which Yudhisthira 
died, i. e. according to one tradition, in the year in which Sap- 

tar^is passed out of Magha, and yet another tradition says tliat 

they were in Magh& in Pariksit's times. How can they be in Magha in 
the days of Yudhi$thira and Parik§it. if they passed out of Magha 
at the death of Yudhisthira i. e. at the accession of Parikfit? 

Let us see what must have actually happened? I have earlier 
given the various adjustments in the start of K. E. Accordingly 
Mbh war occurred in 3201 B. C. Now if Saptarsis had entered 
Magha in 3276 B. C., at that time, they will say that in the days 
of Yudhisthira they were in Magiiii as they would be in Magha 
throughout the period of his rule from 3201-3176 B. C. Now 
later on when they took 3201 B. C. as the date of the start of 
K. E., they said Saptarsis were in Magha for 75 years before the 
start of K. E. and were in Magha for 25 years more in K. E. 
Thus at this time Saptarsis were in Magha from 3276 B. C. to 
3176 B. C. This was correct. But what would be the position 
when they took 3101 B. C. as the date of the start of K. E. ? 
They had the statement before them that Saptarsis entered Magha 
75 years before the start of K. E. So, according to this new stirt 
of K. E., Saptarsis must enter Magha in 3176 B. C. and should 
remain in Magha from 3176 B. C. to 3076 B. C. But how can 
this be ? According to earlier traditions they were in Magha from 
3276—3176 B. C. Now they wanted them to be in Magha from 
3176—3076 B, C. What they did was this. They said that from 
3276—3176 B. C. Saptarsis passed through Magha in forward 
motion, but from 3176—3076 B. C. they passed through Magha in 
retrograde motion. That is, for 100 years from 3276—3176 B. G. 
Saptarsis were travelling through Magha and at the end of 100 years 
i. e. in 3176 B. C. they reached the end of Magha. Then in 3176 
B. C. they started retracing their course from the end of Magha 
and in 3176 B. C. they reached the starting point of Maghii, after 
which they would enter Mle^a (according to retrograde motion), 
not Purva Fhalguni (as in forward motion). Thus Saptarsis will 
require 100 years for going forward in M.aghS and 100 years more 
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for ({uing retrograde in the same naksatra of Magha, Thus they 
will remain in Magha for 200 years from 3276 B. G. to 3076 B. C, 
Thus would start the retrograde motion of the Saptarsis. Thus 
there will be two starting points of S. E.-3276 B. C. and 3176 
B. C. But this double crossing of Maglia by Saptarsis created fresh 
complications. They knew that Yudhisthira died in 3176 B. C. 
and Pariksit came to the throne in the same year. Therefore the 
first 100 years from 3276—3176 B. C. will fall in Yudhisjhira’s 
days, but the next 100 years from 3176—3076 B. C. will fall in 
Purik-jit's days. Thus two traditions would arise one saying that 
Saptarsis were in Magha in Yudhisthira’s days and another saying 
Saptarsis were in Magha in Pariksit’s days. And they knew that 
for 100 years before and ior 100 years after the death of Yudhi- 
slhira, Saptarsis were in Magha. 

Now in later days when 3101 B. G. was taken as the date of 
Kali start and therefore of Mbh war Yudhisthira’s death will be 
put in 3076 B. G. At that time they will .say that Saptarsis were 
in Magha from 3176-3076 B. G. (upto Y’s death in forward 
motion) and were also in Magha from 3076-2976 B. G. (in retro¬ 
grade motion). Thus a new date viz 3077 B. G. will come into 
existence for the start of S. E. And this is our fourth date of 
Saptarsi start. 

Thus have come into existence four different dates, 3076, 
3176, 2476, 2443, B. G. as the initial dates of S. E. To these four 
dates, which are found in vogue, I have added one more 3276 B. G. 
And I think that this is the correct date in which Sapatarsis had 
entered Magha. Usually the Saptar§i cycle is taken to have started 
75 years befor K. E. start with Saptarsis entering MaghS. But I 
suggest that just at that time one cycle of 2700 years was comple¬ 
ted and another cycle of 2700 years had started. And this date 
I put in 3276 B.G. I have put Manu Vaivasvata’s date in 5976 B. G. 
If the Saptar^i Gycle had started in his days in 5976 B. G. with 
Saptarfis entering Magha, that cycle will be completed after 2700 
years, in 5976-2700=3276 B. C. That this was the case is borne 
out by another consideration also. One of Gunningham’s informants 
wrote to him that (P. 12) 'the Rishis had completed three revolu¬ 
tions less 25 years in the Dwapara-yuga before the Kali Yuga 
began; “This means that S-cycle had started 275 years before the 
start of Kali: Now I have put the real start of Kali in 2976 B. G, 
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which when adjusted will give 3001 B. G as the start of Kali, just 
200 years less than 3201 B. C. If so, according to the above 
statement Saptar$i Cycle must have started in 3001 + 275 = 3276 
B. C. And tliat is what I have suggested above. Only, we should 
remember that it was the second cycle of S. E. which had started 
in 3276 B. C., the first having started in 5976 B. C. 

Let us now understand the basic conception of this era. 
Pargiter’s text (D K A) has this: 

««5r | 

gc=j<?f<irr 

fqsqiseTftr 3 % 

sqfi'g I 
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3 35151 5533 3333' 

3% 5Riq% gf3| IvT sijiftq 5r3 33T: \o 

This means that Saptarsis were in conjunction, for 100 years, 
with that constellation, which is seen in the middle of those two 
stars of the Snptsr;is, which are first seen arisen in the sky. And 
thus, by turn, they reside for 100 years in each of the constellations. 
Their yuga i. e. Saptarsi-Yuga is calculated as 7 divya years and 6 
divya months i. e. taking 360 manava years to be equal to one 
divya year, a Saptar§i-Yuga will have (7s X 360 “ 2520 X 180 
= ) 2700 no&nava years. 

This apparently presupposes a relative motion of the Saptarsis 
and the constellations. The Saptar;is according to this, should be 
actually seen to be in conjunction, for 100 years with each of the 
27 constellations. But modern meteorologists, on inquiry, have 
affirmed that no such relative stellar motion is known to modern 
Astronomy. Therefore, this is d theoretical contrivance and not 
an era based oh actual observation. But then why do the Purapas 
moke such a categorical statement that Saptar§is remain in conjun¬ 
ction with each of the Nak^itras for 100 years and that they were 
actually in Magha in the days of Yudhi&lhira ? Were they really 
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seen to be in M'lKha or was it through traditional iiandin}; down 
of the era that they said so ? 

Let us, here, consider the question from the point of view of 
actual observation. According to the Puranic conception of this 
Era, tlie first two stars of the Saptarsis, should be in conjunction 
with. Magha in the Mbh days. Which are these two stars ? 



bH 

cif 

dir 

eif 
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gif 

Naming the seven stars of the Saptarsi constellation as a, b, c, 
d, e, /, and g as shown in the above diagram, one may say that 
a and b are the first two stars of the constellation. But if we 
draw perpendiculars at the points a and b, the field covered by 
these two lines so drawn, if sufficiently projected, will be seen to 
pass, even to day, through Kttika and Rohial and not through 
Magha. Then why did they say that Saptarsis were in Magha in 
Yudhisjhira's times ? Were they actually in Magha then and have 
they, now, through their motion come today in conjunction with 
Krttikil ? I think an explanation is possible. If instead of taking a 
and b as the two stars meant, some one takes a and c as the 
stars meant and if perpendiculars are drawn at the point a and c 
the field covered by the lines so drawn, if sufficiently projected, 
will be seen to pass, even today, through Magha. It must have 
been so seen even in Mbh days and it was probably seeing such 

a phenomenon that they took the era to be astronomically correct. 

But when was it so taken? We have seen that Saptarsis are 

taken to have been in Magha in 5976 B. C. and then in 3276 B. C. 

and then according to retrogrode motion in 476 B. C. or 376 B. C. 
But such a phenomenon as described above was not taken as 
correct, for the first time, in 476 B. C. or 376 B. C. for, though, 
according to calculations, Saptarsis were in Magha then and though 
with bare eyes also the stars a and c will be seen to be united 
with Maghs then they knew that the era was traditionally handed 
to them, at least from the days of Yudhisthira. So they, in 476 
B. C. or 376 R C. did not first formulate the idea that stars a 
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and c were united with Magh^. Was it first formulated in the days 
of Yudhisthira? I think not. Saptarsis were known to have entered 
Magha 75 years before the Mbh war i. e in 3276 B. C. and in 
that year there was no particular occasion to start an era. There¬ 
fore, we have to to 5976 B. C. I have taken that to be the 
date of Mann Vaivasvata. At that time there had been a terribly 
devastating flood, the people hai to leave their original home as a 
result of that flood and Manu Vaivasvata had led his people to a 
new home; and it may be justly said that it was an occasion worth 
starting a new era. And they started the era-krtayuga era as w^ell 
as tlie S. E. with Saptarsis entering in Magha. It was at this time, 
I tldnk, that tiie two stars which are supposed to he in conjunction 
with each of tiie Naksatras by turn, were taken to be ij and c. 

But I think that the idea of the Saptar;i Era was not formul¬ 
ated for the first time even in the days f)f Manu Vaivasvata. It 
was an era, which was handed down to tiiem from their original 
home, I can point out two or three circumstances iniiicaling the 
great antiquity of the era. T.ie verse w.iich gives the precise nature 
of tlie conjunction of Saptarsis with the constellations, is this: 

3 

5rcr‘ ?mi: i 

But Brahmanda has here a different reading in the first line. 
It reads 

3 ail # 

And the phrase uttaril disi is Vedic and shows the great 
antiquity of the verse and therefore of the era. But of course, this 
by itself is not enrugh to show that the era was in vogue before 
Manu Vaivasvata. Let us consider another factor. The whole idea 
of S. E. is based upon the conception that like the planets Saptarsis 
also remain in conjunction with each of the constellations by turn. 
But nowhere is it mentioned how Saptarsis are united with the 
rasis. This means that the conception of S. E. had taken sliape 
probably before the rasis became known to Indian astronomers. 
This also may point to the antiquity of the era. But the most 
decisive factor, so far as I can see, is this. The above verse talks 
of the first two stars. If the conception of the era was first 
formulated in 5976 B. C., then we shall have to say tliat the 
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formuliitors took first two stnrs to he a anii c. But every 
unbitissed observer will most unhesitatiimly say that so far as the 
verse is concerned, the two stars meant could only he a and b 
and not a and c. They (ri and b) are seen first rising in the sk}". 
It is only by a stretch of imajjination that we can tike a and c to 
be the stars first rising. Thus if a and b are tiie stars meant in 
tile verse, they are not seen now and could not be ever seen as 
united with Migha, but are seen now and would always be seen 
united with Krttika and Rohini. Theirefore, I tliink that S. E. was 
first made current not in 5976 B. C.. when Saptarsis were known 
to be in Magha, but in that year in which they would enter 
Krttika. If from 5976 B. G. we trace the S-cycle back to Krttika, 
we get 6676 B. G. as the dale of their entering Krttika. Tiierforc 
I think that S. E. was first started in 6676 B. G. In Vedic days 
Naksitra-beginning was made with Krttika and not with Asrvini. 
And riiat being the first naksatra and also being the naksitra 
which was seen united with the Saptarsis, they started the era 
then. Or it may be the other way. Tiiey wished to start such an 
era and they saw tliat Saptarsis were seen to he with Krttika. 
Therefore they took krttika as the first constellation. At any 
rate, it seems m 'St probable, on the strength of the above verse that 
tlie stars m^^ant were a and b and not a and c, and as these are 
the stars (a and b) seen to be united with Krrtika and not with 
Magha, the beginning of S. E. must have been made with Krttika 
and not with Magha. Therefore I take 6676 B. G. as tiie initial 
point of S E. 

But when in 5976 B. G., Manu Vaivasvata reconstructed all 
the traditions etc. as he must have done, he found tliat chrono¬ 
logically they were in the Mag a period of S. E. and as he must have 
desired to reorient S. E he must have said that though the cycle 
of 2700 years was not over, yet the era should be taken as newly 
started in 5976 B. C. with Saptarsis entering Magoa. And it must 
Iiave been at this time that the two stars of th verse were taken 
to be a ard c and not a and &, as a and c with a slightly different 
construction would actually be seen united with Magha. And it 
must have been at this time that the reading uttra disi instead of 
utiitau ni^i must have come into existence. But again in the days 
of Pariksit etc, as I have suggested earlier, they had to change the 
initial point of S. E. from 3276 B. C. to 3176 B C. and at a 
still later period, to 3076 B. C, At this time they took their motion 
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to be retrograde. That cycle which started in ?2'^b or 3176 or 
3070 B. C. came to an end in 576 B. C. or 476 B. G. or 376 B. G., 
and it was almost at this time that the Andhras came to an end. 

Thus we find that S. E. was first started in 6676 B. G., wiieii 
Saptarsis were taken to be in Krttika, as they (stars a and b) were 
actually seen to be with them. They observed year after year and 
saw that during the course of their whole life they did not swerve 
from Krttika, But they, in their primitive simnlicity, thought 
that they must change the nak-atras as the planets actually did, 
and said that if they do not change now, they must change at 
least every 100 years. This was purely a conjecture; but an era 
thus started was found to be of great convenience for longer 
computations and though in later days, the observation did not 
confirm to the theory, yet they went on following the era. This, 
I think, is the origin and nature of this era. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HARSA VIKRAMADITYA 
(1) His Historieity 


have seen that the Vikramiiditya who gave the throne of 
Kashmir to Matrgupta, is called Harsa VikramaJitya in Rajataruff 
iinl ( III, 12b) and that he died in 56 B. G. 

But it may be asked whether this king Harsa Vikramaditya 
did actually live or whether the whole story as given by Kalha^jia 
is merely a story. I must say that what Kalhapa has said is pure 
history and throughout its narration, there is a ring of sinceriiy, 
which goes to show that Kalhapa, at any rate, has taken it as 
iiistory and treated it as history. But I am also in a position to 
point out that there exists irrefutable proof to affirm the histori¬ 
city of the King Harsa Vikramiiditya. 

In a book on dramaturgy named Natakalahsofiaratnakoya, com¬ 
posed by one Sagaranadi, ( 13th century) the last verse runs 
thus: 



Here tiie author says that he has composed his work ratnakosa 
after studying the views of Bharata, according to the various 
interpretations of the same by Harsa Vikrama, Matrgupta, Garga 
Atoakul^a, Nakhaku^a and Badara. Here Harsa Vikrama is quoted 
as an interpreter of the Natycefastra of Bimrata and his name is 
associated with that of Miitrgupta. This shows that Har$a Vikrama 
and Matrgupta referred to here, are the same as are described by 
Kalhatia. This further, proves that in the 13th century A. D., works 
written by Harsa Vikrama and Matrgupta were in existence. The 
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author Harsa Iutc? referred to is unmistakable as he is desij^nated 
as H'lr a V.krnma. Therefore, Harsa, the writer on dramatui^y, is 
not Harsavardhana ^Siladitya of Kanauj, but is Hars.i Vikramaditya 
of Ujjain, who is described in Rajatarafigini. 

Further, we have actual quotations given from the works of 
Harsa and Matrgupta. S'aradatanaya in his Bhavjprakas’a (a work 
on dramaturgy) and Abhinavagupiacarya in his Abhinavabharuth 
the commentary on Bharaia’s Natyui^tistra, have quoted the opinions 
of Harsa. In AbhUiavahharati Harsa’s vartika on NatyiiS'astfuu is 
referred to and actual quotations from it are given. Tnree such 
quotations are found in the first volume of Natyns'astra, with 
Abhinuvabh.arati as printed in the Gaekwad oriental Series (pp 172 
207 also see Bhuvuprakasa p. 238). Similarly works of Miitrgupta 
also are referred to and actual passages are qu(^ted from t lem. 
T.ierefore, it is beyond any doubt that authors named Harsa Vikr- 
ama and Matrgupta did actually exist. 

Thus the historicity of both Harsa Vikramaditya and Matrgu¬ 
pta is definitely established and we have seen that Matrgupta 
abdicated his throne in 56 B. C. and Harsa Vikrama of Ujjain died 
in 56 B. C. 

(2) His identification with Visamasdla of KSS 

I further think that this Vikramaditya is identical with tiie 
Vikramaditya about whom ceriain stories are given in the last 
Lambaka of Katha^aritsa^^ara. Tne Lambaka is named V samasila 
Lamhaka and it describes the various exploits of the king Vikra¬ 
maditya who is also called Vi^amasila. That the king Vikram-Hlitya 
was also named V.sama^ila. is clear from the following verse of 
Kaihasaritsa^ara: 

STTP^rr f^Tf§[r^T‘ ^%5fT^?tTFr'TrTT I 

fWT II XVIII, 1,51 

Now I must here point out that Harsa Vikrama, who is 
described in RsjataraA;iini, had a son named Pratapaslia. While 
describing the digvijaya of Pravarasena II, Kilhapa writes that he 
i. e. Pravarasena, seeing that Pratapasila SilSditya the son of Harsa 
Vikramaditya, was defeated and dispossesed of his throne by his 
enemies, conquered Ujjain and reinstated Pratapr^ila on the throne. 
Kalhapa says: 
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5=?r'-lRI. 

jRnq^' ^ 5ttaTf^T'mfim « III 

This afila ending in the name of Pratapaaila, I think, connects 
him with Visamatfila (which name also ends in sila) VikramaJitya. 

That Har§a Vikramaditya was called V’samaaila is proved from 
the following also. There is a subhasita. One poet gave the follow¬ 
ing two quarters for padapu-ti: 

. 

^ H 

another completed the verse thus: 

^ 41^ 5l55?Tnil I 

^ t^iilstq 5ftctf?cr 5T gqr ii 

On this verse ^arfigadhariipaddhati (Peterson no. 572) has the 
following remark: 

STFRftyqH-SRr', ST Iwi •qsifJI^qTSSq I 

Now this whole ver.se is given under the signature of Meijliia 
i. e. Bharrrmentha in Sarngajliar-ipiddliati. The same verse is given 
in SubUa^itavali (no. 1718) under t'ne signature of Visamaditya. It 
is proposed by some to emend this to Vikramalitya but it is not 
necessary. As I have suggested above Hirsa Vikrama was called 
Visamasila also. Here he is called V sama.iitya. T.iat this refers to 
Harsa Vikramadiiya and not to any other Vikramaditya, is proved 
by the following. T.ie verse is alternately given under the nime 
of Bhartfmeptha. T.iat only means that tiie ver.se had joint author- 
.ship. Probably, Vikramaditya or Visamaditya asked the two caratjias 
and Bharlrmeptha completed the verse and thus it came to be 
known as composed by Meplha or Visima. Now this Bhartrmeptha 
was a contemporary of Matrgupta. Kalhapa has described the 
incident in which BiiartfmenJ la took his poem Hayagrlvavadha to 
MaTfgupta and and Maiggupta, after proper test, judged it to be a 
wtirthy poem and rewarded Bhartrme^jha. Thus Matrgupta, Bhai— 
trmeijjha and Hars.t Vikrama lived at the same time. Tnerefore 
the name Visamaditya found under this verse shows that Harsa 
Vikrama was also culled Visamaditya or Vtsamadila. Peterson 
(Subhasitsv'ili Intr. p. 118) remarks: *‘Tiie Vikramaditya of 
Raititurangini was also called Visamasila. If it be not a mere 
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mistake of the copyists Vishamaditya may be another from of the 
name/' I do not know on what grounds Peterson makes the state¬ 
ment that Vikramaditya of R^?atarangim was also called Visamasfila. 
He has given no grounds but the statement corroborates me. 

Therefore, I would take Vikramaditya of Ujjain who died in 
56 B. C. and who is described in Ragatara^giul to be the same as 
the Vikramaditya who is described in the last Lambaka of Ktaha- 
saritsaga^a. He would thus have three names: Vikramaditya, Har^a 
and Viaramasila. We need not be surprised at these three names of 
the same king, for we know that in ancient times, kings used to 
have mmy birudas. 

Thus it is this king Visamasila Harsa Vikramaditya, after 
whose name the era of 56 B. C. was founded and we now know 
that the era was founded from the date of his death. 

( 3 ' His Parentage 

According to the chronological scheme accepted in these pages 
Yasodharman VisTjiuvardhana of the Mandasor Inscription of the 
Malava era 589 is to be put in 87 B. C. The inscription of 
Daksa, who was a contemporary of Visouvardhana is dated Malava 
or Krta era 589. I put the initial point of this era in 676 B. G. 
Therefore the inscription’s date will be 676 — 589 ~ 87 B. C. 
There are two inscriptions found in this connection. (1) The Man¬ 
dasor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yiisrodiiarman and (2) The Manda¬ 
sor Inscription of Yasodharman Visnuvardhana dated 589 Malava 
era. That the two inscriptions refer to the same person has, now, 
been generally accepted by all scholars. 

We get the following information from these inscriptions 
(1) At first VLspuvardhana was a subordinate chief under the Guptas, 
which is shown by the term guptanathaih. (2) Later on he became 
independent of the Guptas. (3) He conquered lands whicli were not 
conquered by the Gupta or the Hunas. before him. (4) As is clearly 
stated, his empire extended from the Lauhitya i e. Brahmaputra 
to the western ocean i. e, Surastra and from the Himalayas to the 
mountain Mahendragiri (5) He had humbled the pride of Mihirakula 
(6) He seems to have been, at first, called janendra only i. e. an 
ordinary chieftain (perhaps a republican president, ) but later he 
acquired for himself the titles rajadhiraja and parame^vara. (7) He 
was atmavt!S4a i. e. he had not inherited any big empire, but had 
himself established an empire and thus started a dynasty and (8) 
His mark or royal emblem was aulikara (?) 
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The Manilasor Inscription, which is dated in 589 Malava era, 
does not mention the defeat of Mihinxkula and the one which is 
undated mentions it. It has been arjiued from this that Visnuvar- 
dhana had defeated Mihirakula some tim^ after 589 Malava era, 
because if he had defeated him earlier, the fact would have been 
mentioned in the dated inscription. I must confess that I do not 
quite see the force of this argument. As far as I can see, tliere is 
nothing to stop us from taking it that he had defeated Mihirakula 
even before 589 Malva era. The undated inscription is a sort of 
direct royal record, like that of Samudragupta at Allahabad. Its 
purpose is to recount the achievements of the emperor and 
therefore the main achievements of his life should be included 
in it. The dated inscription, on the other hand, has the main 
object of recording the construction of a well by one Daksa, 
who was the brother of an officer of Vis^mvardhana. The name 
of the emperor comes in, there, only incidentally. Therefore, it is 
proper that it describes his achievements in general terms, by 
saying that he conquered kings in the east and in the nortii. There 

is no occasion for the particular incident of Mihirakula’s defeat to 
be noted there. 

I, therefore, think that the defeat of Mihirakula had occurred 
much earlier than 589 Malava era. According to my calculations 
589 Malava era is equivalent to 87 B. C. I put the end of the 
Guptas in c. 93 B. C I think that Mihirakula was defeated in the 
east by Bhanugupra Bala iitya II some time before 93 B. G., say in 
94 B. C. Again Mihirakula was defeateti and finally ousted from India 
by Visijuvardliana, probably in the same year. And following upon 
this victory over the Hu^a, Visuuvardhana must have declared his 
independence in c. 93 B. C. when according to my calculations 
Gupta empire definitely came to an end. Thus Visijuvardliana 
might have ruled from c. 93 B. G. to c. 85 B. C. as an emperor 
and prior to that date, he must have ruled as a subordinate chief. 
Visijuvardhana, thus, seems to have built up an empire for himself 
by slow degrees and therefore, he must have taken some time in 
doing so. We can, therefore, roughly put his period from 105 
B. C. to 85 B. C. Thus this great conqueror, who raised himself 
to the position of the emperor of the whole India, by his own 
prowess, seems to have ruled as a subordinate chief upto c. 93 
B. C. and then as ? n emperor from c. 93 B. C. to 85 B. C. He, 
thus buijit up a real empire on the ruins of the Gupta empire. We 
do not know anything more about him, but from the locality 
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where his inscriptions are fotind, we may say that his homeland 
was Malava. 

Now, Hnrsa Vikmmaditya mentioned in Rsia'arnAgini, died in 
56 B. C. If we take that this Vikrama had ruled for about 30 years 
which is not impossible, his rule must have started in ( 56 + 30 ) 
c. 86 B. C. This would mean that Harsa Vikramaditya’s rule, 
came immediately after the rule of Vistjuv irdhana. And I am, here 
tempted to make the sugs’estion that this Hirsa Vikrama was tiie 
son and successor of Vispuvardhana. Kalhaija has noted that this 
Vikramaditya had another name beginning with Harsa and if we 
restore the name to its original as H irsi-vardh ina, the vardhana- 
ending will tally with the vardhana-ending in tlie name of Visauva" 
rdhana. That kings, whose names ended in vardhana, actually 
ruled at Ujjain or Avanti, is proved by the following verse, which 
is found in the BrhatsaS lita of Varahamihira. The section on 
ifakunasastra, in Br'aatsanhita, opens with tiie following verses. 

nt? ti 86th t 

ai? fit ii ’i 

*jt?rqf«rT *T?r' at^ct' «ti; i 

nffir i 

Here, Varahamihira declares that he has relied, for this collec¬ 
tion of Sakunasastra, on tiie different authorities like, S’ukra, 
S’akra, Vagi a, Kapisjiiala, Garutmat, S'rldravyavardhana, Saptarsis 
and Garga. Out of all these authorities, all, except Dravyavar- 
dhana are sages of old times. Tlie verse seems to suggest that 
Varahamihira knew the king almost personally.. He notes the name 
of the king as Sridravyavardhana. He further notes that he had 
the title mahar^jadhiraja and that he was the king of Avanti. 1 
would fain emend the name Dravyavardhana to Har|ivardhana and 
say that here is a reference to Har^avardhana Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain, particularly as Varahamihira is already reputed to have 
lived at his court. But for want of any precise evidence, I shall 
not press the point. And, yet the verse in question, proves this 
much, beyond any shadow of doubt that there was a king, whose 
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per?on-.il name ended in varAhana, who ruled at Avanti and who 
was an emperor (maharaja ihiraja). And even if we do not take 
Varahaminira to be a contemporary of the Vikramaditya of 
B. C., tins Avantika king, referred lo by him, must have ruled 
before 427 S'aka era (noted by Varahamihira in his PaHcasidd>ian- 
tikd) i. e. before 505 A. D. At any rate, this verse proves that 
kings whose names ended in vardhana and who had attained to 
imperial position, did rule at Ujjain. 

Therefore, my suggestion that Harsavardhana Vikramaditya of 
Ujjain was the son and suceessor of Vjsnuvardhana is not altoge¬ 
ther impossible. It is rendered more possible by the following, 
n) Harsa Vikrama’s period, according to my chronology, follows 
immediately that of Visijuvardhana. (2) The homeland of Vi^pu- 
vardhnna was Malva and same was the homeland of Harsa Vikrama. 
(3) The personal names of both these are likely to have ended in 
vardhana, which may suggest family relation. 

Ill Raiitdran%int. it is saivl that Hirsa Viler imi hid a sin 
named Pratapnsrila S'iladitya. We have seen, earlier how it is 
possible to connect the name Pratapasila with Vsiam^ila of Katha- 
saritsagara. We also find that both H-irsa and his son had titles 
ending in aditya (Vikramaditya and ^Sdaditya). I would therefore, 
suggest that Visuuvardhana himself had assumed the title of 
Mahendraditya. In Kathasaritsagara, in the V samaslla Lambaka, 
Visama^ila has the title of Vikramaditya .and his father is named 
Mahendraditya. We have seen how Visamasdla is to be identified 
with Harsa Vikrama. Therefore, these two kings ot Ujjiin—the 
father and the son—as refe-red to in Kathasaritsagara, might thus 
be identified with Visnuvardhana Mahendraditya and Hnrsavar- 
dhana Vikramaditya. Tl.u- it is likely if Haisa Vikrama was the 
son and successor of Visauvardhana. 

These considerations bring out the following succession: 
Visuuvardhana—Mahendraditya 
Harsaviirdhana-Vikramaditya-Visama^ila 
—Siladitya —Pratapasila 

Here, I am emboldened to make one other suggestion. Jayswal 
has appended a text of Arydmanjus'rimulakalpa, to his Imperial 
History of India. Under Visiju dynasty he gives the following 
verse (p. 5 of tlie Sanskrit text). 

mm: u 
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Jayswal, commenting upon this passage, equates the followi- 
kings of the text with the following Mauk.iapi kings (p. 27): 

AMMK Inscriptions etc 

Ajita Adityasena ^ 

I^ana I'sanavarma 

»Sarva 6’arvavarma 

Panki (i. e. AvantI) Avanrivarma 

Graha Grahavarma 

Then he says; ( p. 28) “ Vianu is the emperor Viguuvardhana 
of the Mandasor inscription ( GI p. 60) of 589 M. E. ( 533 A. 
D. ). The other name Hara appears to be of his descendent. The 
grouping in the text would indicate tliat. Further there is no 
other imperial line under which it cun come. Situated as he is, 
before the Maukharis and after Visnu (vardhana ), he very likely 
belonged to the line of Visuuvardpana. ” 

I am, therefore, tempted to suggest that the name Hara c’ 
the text stands for Harsa. Looking to the extremely corrup' 
language and metre of AMMK, this emendation proposed by m<* 
is not at all, unlikely, particularly as it fits in with what I have 
suggested earlier. It would seem that some one, at a later date, 
has corrected the name Harsa to Hara, probably thinking tha' 
Vifvu and Hara go well togetlier. AMMK, as pointed out b> 
Jayswal, is, here following the imperial line only. As we hav 
seen Visuuvardhana was a real emperor. His son { as I suggest 
Harsa ( vardliana ) Vikramaditya was also an emperor. But Hars i 
son Pratapaaila who, as we have seen, was, at first, defeated by 
his enemies and was then a feudatory of Pravaraseena II, was not 
an emperor. Emperorship had, then passed on to Pravarasena II 
And after Pravarasena II and his descendants, the emperorship 
passed on to the Kushanas, then to Rnpaditya and his descendants 
and then to the Maukharis. All these kings from Pravarasena II 
to Ranaditya and his descendants (including the Kushanas ), ruled 
over India from Kashmir or thereabouts. Therefore, after Har^a 
Vikrama, till we come to the Maukharis, there was no emperor 
in India proper. That is why AMMK puts the Maukharis just 
after Harsa or Harsa Vikramaditya. If, then, the emendation propo¬ 
sed by me here ( Harsa for Hara) is acceptable, it furnishes a very 
definite and clear proof in support of my suggestion that Harfa 
Vikrama was the son and successor of Vi§9uvardhana, the great 
emperor of India. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


PRE-MAHaBHXRATA ayodhya dynasty 

Here i shall reconstruct the pre~Mahsbhsrata Ayodhya Dynasty 
as it stood in the days of the Mahsbharnta war, My main object 
in so doing is to fix up the total number of steps from Manu 
Vaivasvata to the Solar kings who ruled at the time of Hahu- 
iharata war. 

I shall examine here the direct line from Vaivasvata Manu to 
S’hkhaua, S’rutayu and 6{hadbala taking all the kings jone by one 
and making a comparative study of the relevant texts from all the 
available sources, except Mbii and Ramayaaa. 

For this purpose I have made out an exhaustive comparative 
table noting dawn the pedigrees of each king as given by various 
Paraftas and other sources. My method of examining this dynasty 
is to scrutinise and discuss the chronological order of each of the 
kings of the dynasty. 

But before I take up this study I have to make one point clear. 
My estimate of the antiquity of the various Purapic texts, so far 
as this dynasty is concerned, is somewhat different from that of 
Pargiter. I shall, therefore, first explain my view regarding it. On 
casting even a cursory glance at the Table we find that the /^irapos 
fall within three groups—(1) those that stop at Srutayu—they are 
Mt, Pm, Ag, Km, Lg, Sr, (2) those that stop at Br’iadbala—they 
are Vy, Bd, Bg, Vn. Bk and Gd, (3) those that stop at Bankhpa— 
they are Br, and Hr. (Br’s last king should be S’atikhapa and not 
Anala or Nala as the comparison with Hr text shows. Moreover 
Hr text seems to come down to Brhadbala, but it is evident that 
kings from Pusya to B(hadbala are purely later additions there.) 
Sv, Bhd, Kl, are nut taken into account in this grouping. 

But though apparently we get these three groups, there are 
really two original groups only. Dr. Pradhan has very successfully 
shown that those Puranas that come down to Brhadbala wrongly 
append the king from Pufya to Brhadbala after Hirap]ranabha. He 
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has shown that these kings from Pusya to Brhadhala belong to 
Lava brancli of Sravusti Iksvakus and form a collateral branch 
to the main Ku^a line running upto S’afikhana. For reasons to be 
discussad later, 1 take out the two or three kings usually put 
after S’ankhaya and before Pusya in these lists (Vy: Bd, Bg, Vn,BhGd). 
I, therefore, suggest that all these Puranas originally stopped at 
S’ankhajja. Therefore there are only two origtanl groups of Puranas 
those that stop at Srutayu and those that stop at iSIahk'iana. Really 
speaking all the Purauiis stopped originally at the Mah ibharata war. 
Srutayu and Dyhadbala were killed in that war, therefore they 
must be at the same step from Manu. S'lftkhana too must have 
taken part in the war as his grandfather Uktha was still living at 
liie time of the war. Tims ail the lists originally stopped at the 
same step and they formed two original groups. 

I shall call the first group the Ag-Mt group and the second 
group the Br-Vy group. After thus knowing that all the Puranas 
‘*f the Br-Vy group originally formed one group, we can further 
sub-divide t.iat group into two. These two sub-groups will have 

(1) Tiiose that stop at SaAkhaoa, they are Br-tir sub-group, and 

(2) those that stop at Bj-hadbalu, they are Vy-Bd sub-group. 

Again, on examining the texts of all the PnrSJas we find that 
out of the Ag-Mt group, Ag. Mt and Pm have more or less the 
same version, but Km and Lg differ greatly, Tney go sometimes 
with the Ag-Mt group and sometimes with the Vy-Bd sub-group. 
About Lg we find that (1) it follows Mt upto Sambhuta, (2) then 
it follows Vy-Bd sub-group upto Ahinagu and (3) then it follows 
Mt upto S’rutayu, About Km we find that (1) it follows Mi upto 
Sambi Uta, (2) then it follows Vy-Bd upto Rohita, (4) then it 
follows Aft upto Kalmasapada, (4) then it follows Vy-Bd upto 
Ahinagu and (5) then it follows Mt upto Srutayu. 

Again the text-collations show that Sv (which really stops at 
Ahinagu though two more kings are given after him in the present 
text) goes with Br-Hr sub-group, Bdh goes with Bg. Rgh and Kl go 
with the Vy-Bd sub-group, Sr follows Lg. Taus we have the 
following groups: 

Group I. Ag-Mt group comprising Ag, Mt, Pm. Sr, Km, Lg:but 
out of these Km and L/f and tierefore Sr also sometimes follow 
this grt)up and sometimes Vy-Bd sub-group. Ag-text is more akin 
to Br-Hr texts at many places, but on the whole it has greater 
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affinities with Mt and Km, In fact it seems to be the original of 
this group. 

Group II: Sub’flroup I. Br-Hr sub-group having Br, Hr, Sv, and 
Sub-group Il-^Vy^Bd sub-group having Vy, Bd^ V'n, Bg, Bli, Gd Bdiu 
Rg/i. Kl. 

Out of these various groups, so far as tlie version of the 
Pre^Mahabharatu Ayodiiya dynasty is concerned, I find taat the Br-Hr 
Sv versir)ns are most reliable, and it is natural. For, from another 
point of view it is possible to divide the PuraMs into two broad 
groups of (1) those that give the Kali dynasties and (2) those that 
do not give the Kill dynasties. Out of these, those that do not 
give the Kali dynasties are more likely to be earlier. We find that 
Br, Hr, Sv^ Ag, Pm, Km and Lg do not give the Kali dynasties, 
wiiile Vy, Bd, Bg, Vti. Bn, Gd, and Mt, give the Kali dynastes. But 
so far as the pre- M.iltahfiarata Solar dynasty is concerned Mt goes 
with tile first group above, oecause in that Purtina the Kill dyna¬ 
sties are not dealt witii in continuation of pre-Kali dynasties. F ir, 
in the Mt the pre-Kali dynasty stops at S'rutayu and the Ivili 
dynasty starts with Br ladbala. This discrepancy by itself, and also 
the fact that the dynasty upto s'rutayu is dealt with in the Adnya- 
ya 11-12, and the Kali dynasties are dealt with in the Adhyayas 
271 ff, go to show that these dynasties are compiled by two 
different hands and at two different periods. 

But even out of those Pu^dnas that give the pre-K ili dynasties 
only, I have found tiiat Br, Hr-Sv texts are the best and the 
earliest. 

All this will show that in fixing the authenticity of a king 
or kings in these lists, we can take this as tiie general rule that a 
king who is attested by any two groups out of the above three 
groups (Group I and two sub-groups of Group II), may be taken 
as genuine, and a king who is siipprted by only one group may be 
taken as spurious In what follows now, I shall take this as the 
general guiding rule, though exceptions are likely to occur. 

Keeping all this in mind we shall now examine this dynasty 
in details. In so doing it will be convenient, if we divide the 
whole line into the following groups of kings: (as given in the 
first column of the Table). 
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(1) From Manu to Trasadasyu 

(2) From Trasadasyu to Rohita 

(3) From Rohita to Vyka 

(4) From Vfka to Kalmasap£da 

(5) Frdm KalmasapSda to Rama 

(6) From Rama to the end. 

(1) Let us consider the group from Manu to Trasadasyu. It 
will be seen that Trasadasyu’s number is 22nd in all the Pwanas 
except Bh, Km, Pm and Aj^. On examining these 21 or 22 kings 
we find the following noteworthy points: 

^aj Bh is aolne in putting RipuBjaya between Vikuksi and 
Kakutstha; and ns this insertion is not warranted by any other 
text, we can set it aside.^ The mistake is likely to have arisen 
thus: Some Puranas give ParaSjaya or PuraSjaya ns an epithet of 
Kakutstha.^ That epithet is here changed to RipuBjaya and taken 
as a separate king-name. 

(b) At the fifth step we meet with a difference in name. The 
Ag group calls the king Suyodhana and the Br group calls him 
Anena. But the names are not material to my enquiry, which is 
chiefly concerned with the order and number of the kings. 

(c) There are many variations of tlie names of the 7th and 
the 8th kings. Even the PuraVas of the same group differ in their 
spellings. This is evidently caused by the scribes and we may 
adopt any name. 

(d) Once again Bh is alone in inserting Bhadra^ava between 
Ardra and Yuvanatfva I. Bhadraiva, therefore, is to be dropped. 

(e) The name Sravasta is variously spelt; but we know that 
the real spelling should be Sravasta. 

(f) Then there comes a real difference at the 14th step. Here 
the Ag-Mt group (with Ag’s exception) makes Pramoda the son of 
t);dha4va and Harya4va to be Prarnoda’s son. But in this, those 
that add Pramoda are wrong. Tlieir mistake is caused by misun¬ 
derstanding the original text, which is preserved in Ag. Ag reads 
(273rd). 

1. Bkavftjm published by the VeBkatesvata Press, which is the only printed 
edition of the Pmtma evsileble, is not a genuine PKreee and dierefora gener. 
ally no weight should be attached to its st^tementSi 

2. See particularly Bkatavat* which is quite explicit on the point. 
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H?T ^0^ T3[5r ^ I 

^fWTt etc. 

Evidently ticcordinji to Ag, both Haryasrva and Prnmoda (ka) were 
the sons of Dr ihasva. But the other Purat^fl.s niisunderstandin*: the 
text, have made out three kin^s where originally there were only 
two. Therefore Pramoda is to be dropped from the direct list. 

(g) Apart from the variations in the names of some of the 
kings, we find that there is a sharp difference between the groups 
about Prasennjit. Ag-Mt group along with (Jd. omits him and 
Br-Hr sub-group as also the Vy-Bd sub-group (minus Gd) retains 
him. As two out of the three groups retain him he is to be 
retained. 

(h) Then from Yuvanasva II to Trasadasyu ail agree, except 
Gd wiiich introduces Bindumahya between Mandhaia and Purukutsa. 
Tins insertion is solitary and unwarranted by all other Pi*raJas^ 
and therefore is to be taken out. The error seems to have arisen 
thus: Some Piirfijas mention Bindumati as the queen of Mandhata. 
And this name is probably misread as Bindumahya and treated 
as a separate king. 

Therefore we can safely say that Trasadasyu’s real number is 
22nd as almost all the Ptiranas agree. 

(2) We shall now take up the second group of kings from 
Trasadasyu to Rohita. Here tiiere is a great deal of divergence 
and following are the points to be considered: 

{a) Sambl uta is to be retained as he is found in all the three 
groups except in some Pura-uis belonging to the Vy-Bd sub-group. 

ip) Pm is alone in putting Sambhuti as the son of SrmbbUta 
and Ag and Hr alone in putting Sudhanva as the son of SambU^ta. 
Both Sambhiiti and Sudhanva are therefore to be dropped. (Pro¬ 
bably Sudhanva and Tridhanva were brothers.) 

{c) Then we come to the group of four or five Kings—Vispu- 
v^ddha, Anarawya, Trasadasrva, Haryas^va, and Vasumana (with 
variations like Prasadasrva, Brhadaiva, Hasta and Sumana). These 


1. See Brahma. Hmri and Bkagavaia. 
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are mentioned by the whole of tlie Vy-Bd sub-group and also by 
Km and J.g from the Ag^Mt group. 

Out of these Visnuvrdha of Km is unwarranted as Lg is clear 
on the point Lg makes Anaranya and VisnuvrJdha to be the sons 
of Sambhnti and Km has evidently turned the two brothers into 
father and son, as the PuraOas often do. So Vi^ijuvrddha is to be 
ruled out. 

But regarding the otlier kings we find that the authorities are 
more of less equally divided. My owui idea is that the Vy group 
is not justified in putting these kings here. I would reconstruct 
tl'iis part of the dynasty this: 

Trasadasyu 

/ 

Samhhata 

I i I 

Anaruya Vispuvnldha Sudhanvii 

I * (Lg ^ Km) (Ag) 

Brahadasva 

Haryaarva 

I 

Vasumana 

Thus so far as I can see, kings from Anurapya to Vasumanii 
formed a collateral branch but instead they are made lineal, just as 
Km has turned the two brothers into father and son. My main 
reason in omitting these kings from the direct line is this that 
though the authorities seem to be equally divided, in reality, both 
the Br-Hr sub-group and the Ag-Mt group omit them, for Km and 
Lg are not reliable generally, and particularly at this portion they 
have adopted Vy-Bd version. 

(rf) Bg is a'one in omitting Tridhanva and he is to be retained. 

(tO Satyaratha is omitted by all except by A/t, Pm and Ag and, 
therefore he is be dn^pped. Br and Hr give Satyaratha as the name 
of the wife of Satyavrata, and that name is here changed into 
Satyaratha and made up into a separate king. 

(f) Then upto Ruhita there is no difference. 

Therefore, the number of Rohita is 28, 


Tridhanva 
(-Br, Hr, M. etc.) 

I 

Trayyaruija 
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{^) Let US now consider tlie third group of king from Rohitti 
to Vfka. Here the following points are to be considered: 

(^) is alone in putting Sudeva, and we find in other PurWJas^ 
mat Vijaya and Sudeva were •brothers. Tliey are, as usual, here 
turned into fatlier and son. Sudeva therefore is to be dropped. 

{b) Kings frr)m Harita to Ruruka are omitted by the 
group and by Sv, and are retained by both the sub-groups. They 
are otherwise fam )us and known to us from other sources, and 
therefore are to be retained. The omission represents a real lacuna 
in the Ag^Mt texts. 

Thus Vrka’s number is 33rd. 

(4) Tlie fourth group of kings is from Vrka to Kalmasapada. 
Texts iiere are fairly unanimous, but the following points are to 
1)0 considered. From Vrka to Bhagiratha there is no difference. 

(a) Vn is alone in inserting Suhotra, and he is to be dropped!. 

(b) S'ruta is omitted by the Ag-Mt group only and is retained 
by others. He is therefore to be retained. 

(c) Ambarisa is dropped by Bg and Km; but he is famous and 
all tile otiier PuraJas retain him. He is therefore to be retained. 

(d) Sarvakama and Sudasa are dropped by the Ag-Mt group 
only. They are to be retained. 

Thus Kalmai?apada’s number is 48th. 

(5) Then we have to consider the group of kings from 
Kalmasapada to Rama. Following are the points of consideration. 

(<i) Let us take the three kings after Kalmasapada. Vy is alone 
in mentioning Urakama and he is to be dropped. Then there is a 
set of three kings. Vy, Bg, Vn, Gd, Bh, Lg name them as Asmaka, 
Mnlaka and S'ataratha ( with variations in names), while Mt, Pm, 
Ag, Br, Hr, and Sv name them as Sarvakarma, Annratiya and 
Nighna; but all are unanimous in giving these three steps here. 
Therefore there is no change in the total of number of kings. I 
would reconstruct this portion thus. 


1. £. g. Hr. and Vy. 
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Kalin as'ipacla 


U rakama Sarvakarma 

I 

Anaranva 
I 

Nighna 

(b) Out of those Puranas which follow up Sarvakarma line. 
Aft and Km nitike Raghii as the son of Nighna, and Br and //r make 
Anamitra as the son of Nighna. Ag drops tliis step altogether, and 
bv dn)ps Nigima anu iiis son. Now, collation of text shows here 
that according to Mt and others, Raghu and Anamitra were brothers. 
Aft clearly says tliat Nighna iiad two sons named Raghu and 
Anamitra, out of whom, xAnamitra went to the forest and Raghu 
came to the throne. This last is not mentioned in Br and Hr; 
but even they say that Raghu and Anamitra were brothers. There¬ 
fore both Raghu and Anamitra represent the same step. Thus the 
table will be. 

Kalmasapada 

As'maka Urakama 

I 

Ma aka 
I 

S'araratha 


(c) Then comes Aidivida who is variously spelt. I shall consider 
his case presently, but just now I shall take up the cases of 
Vnldhasarma and Viarvasaha who are put by some between A divida 
and Diiip t. Vy. Bdy Km and Lg insert both these kings, but Bg, Vn, 
and GJ insert only one Visvamahas or Viarvasaha. But both these 
are unwarranted, as they are omitted by the i5r-Hr sub-group 
and also by the Ag-Mt group. Tney are to be dropped. Therefore 
Dilipa is to be put just after Aidivida. 

(d) We may now consider the case of Aidvida. The word is 
variously spelt as Aidivida ( Vy, Bg, Bdy) Valivila (Km), Ailavila 
(Gd)y Ilavila (Km and Lg) and Duliduha (Sr, Hr). The correct 
form seems to be Ailavila, as it is a metronymic from Ilavila as 


Sarvakarma 

1 

Anarapya 

_ 

i I 

Anamitra Ratihu 


Aimaka 

I 

Mq aka 

I 

S'ataratha 
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pointed out by Pnrgiter^. He is omitted only by Ag, Mt and 
Pm and is mentioned by all others. But my idea is that though 
he is mentioned by so many Puranas as a separate king, he is 
really not a separate king, x^ilavila so far as I can see, is an 
attribute of Dilipa Khatvahga. My reasons are these: 

(1) Mbh mentions a king Dilipa Ailavila Khatvafiga, where 
very clearly Ailavila is given as a metronymic adjective of Dilipa.^ 

(2) I think that the mistake has happened due to some 
misunderstanding of the text. Let us compare the texts from Br 
and Hr, in this connection. 

Hr : 

Here we find that Br text is evidently wrong. Br calls Dilipa 
to be Rama’s pra^ntamaha but he is really Rama’s pra^^rafyitamata 
as I r reads it. I also think that the change of ^ auamitrasya' (Hr) 
to *aandmiirasuta (Br) is not warranted. It is possible to recon¬ 
struct the Hr reading thus: 

swfilsreq Wrm staking 

1%! as scribe’s error) fijah: e?»T^ II 

Thus Ailavila will become a metronymic adjective of Dilipa. 
I therefore, take the line to stand thus: 



KalmasapaJa 

1 

1. 

Asmaka 

1 

1 1 

Urak§ma Sarvakarma 

1 1 

1 

Muluka 

1 

Aneraijya 

1 

Nighna 

1 

1 

Sataratha 


1 1 

Anamitra Raghu 

1 


1 

Ailavila Dilipa Kha(ya&ga 


1. Indian Hisiaricai Tradition, pp. 39, and 241. 

2. See MBh> Vll, 55, 2170 to 70; Xll, 29 910.1037. 
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Thus there will be four steps between Kalmasipada and Ailavila 
Dilipa Khatvanjja' II. It is probnble tlierefore that Vy has added 
Uriikama and made four steps. It is thus significant that Ag, Mt 
and Pm omit Ailavila altogether. 

Thus the number of Dilipa 11 will be 52nd. 

(e) Ajaka is inserted between Dilipa and Dirgliabahu by Mf, but it 
is evidently a mistake as it is not supported by any other Pura^a. 

if) Dirghabahu is recognised as an independent king by aim )St 
all except by Br, Hr Ag. Sv; and though bf)th Pargiter and Pradhan 
are in favour of recognising him as an independent king, I think 
that he is really not a separate king. Tne mistake has arisen from 
the misreading of the Br and Hr texts, both of which make Dirg¬ 
habahu as an adjective of Raghu. The texts read thus : 

II Hr Hv, 

cw ^iiTT ^fsmsfq Ag. 

Moreover Kalidasa in his Rnghuvams'a omits him. Evidently 
Kalidasa follows the » y~Bd sub-group as he goes upto Agnivar^i. 
He does not follow Br or Ag group and yet out of the Vy-group 
list he omits Dirghabahu. Tiiat can mean only one thing that in 
the days of Kalidasa, Vy-group had no Dirghabalm as an indepe¬ 
ndent king. He is therefore a later addition ana therefore is to be 
dropped. 

Therefore Rama’s number will be 57. 

(6) Last group to be considered is from Rama to S'ankhapa, 
S'rutayu and Brhadbala. Following are the points to be considered : 

(a) From Rama to Ahinagu there is complete unanimity, therefore 
Ahinagu’s real number is 66. 

ib) After Ahinagu the line branches off into two collateral groups, 
one leading to S'ahkhapa and the other to S'rutayu. Mt, Pm, Km, 
Ag, Lg follow up the branch leading to S'rutayu and stop there. 

1. 1 take this Dilipa 11 to be the son of Anamitra and not of Raghu on the 
evidemce of Br. and Hr, Pradhan also has done the same thing. L.ater genealogy 
will be: Anamitra—Dilipa 11—Raghu—Aja—Dasaratha—Rama. 

2. It will be seen that At omits Dirghabahu altogether. 
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Br follows up the line leadinj? to S'ankhana and its last kinj^ is not 
Anala but Sankhaija as is proved by the Hr text. Hr also follows 
up the line leadinji upto S'afikhana. but adds some stray kings : but 
this attempt is so half-hearted that it evidently betnys the hand of 
a later interp )later. ihl prematurely stops at Amarsa. F>, Bd, /ig, 
Vn, Bh follow up the line leading to S'aok latia and go even further. 
We shall, therefore, first examine the kings from Ahinagu to 
S'ankiia^ia and S'rutayu. 

(c) There we find that Ruru, who is added by Fn, Km and Bh 
is unwarranted and therefore is to be dropped. 

(d) Then the Ag group has six kings from Ahinagu to S'rutayu. 
Thus Srutayu’s number will be 72. 

(3) Out of the others that come upto S'ahkhapa. Br, Hr, and 
Bit have five kings after Ahinagu (Ruru being omitted) and others 
have six after Ahinagu. But Pradhan has reconstructed this p )rtion, 
and Br version seems to be correct. Even Bg/t testifies to this, there 
being only five kings after Aninagu. Therefore S'aiikhana's number 
is 71. 

(f) Pniuhaii has singled out the kings from Pusya to Brhadbala 
as btdonging to Lava branch and therefore as running collaterally 
with the kings from Kusa to S'ahkhnna. I s'oall discuss thi'=5 point 
presently, 

(g) But between S'uhkhana and Pusya, we find two or three kings 
inserted by the Vy sub-group. They are Vyusita^va, Visvasaha and 
Hiranyanabha. Out of these three kings, Bg omits Visrvasaha and 
Hr omits all the three. Hr makes Vyusitasva a synonym of S'arik- 
ha^a ; 1, therefore, take out all these three kings from the main 
line. Therefore after S'ankhatia we come to Pu?ya. 

(A) Kings from Pu?ya to Brhadbala are given by Vy, Bg, Vn, 
Bh. Gd stops in the middle at Amarsa and Hr interpolation comes 
down to Maru and puts Brhadbala directly after him. Therefore 
we shall leave Gd and Hr out of the consideration. All others agree 
upto Visrutavan (only Bh omits Agnivartjia, but he is too well 
known to be omitted). 

Then between Visrutavan and Brhadbala, Vn has one king and 
Bg has three kings. Therefore from Pusya to Brhadbala, we have 
11 or 12 or 14 kings. Now Pradhan has very ably and conclusively 
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proved that these kin^s run parallel to the kings from Kusa to 
S'ririkhaua, Therefore if we follow upwards from S' lhkhani, purring 
Brhadbala at tlie same step as S'ankhnpa we come (taking five kings 
alter Ahinagu and not six) either to N;ila or to Nabha or to Kusa. 

Any way, we should put Brhadbala alng with S'ankhaiSLa and 
therefore his nnmber will be 71. 

Thus we find that all the sources, which give us the Pre- 
Mahahhurata Ayodhya dynasty can be easily harmonised. At the time 
of the Mahabharata war, we have kings of three Solar branches 
ruling, out of which Brhadbala and Sinkhana are given as 71st 
and Srutayu as 72nd from Vaivasvata Manu. 

Before closing I wish to clarify one point. Dr. Pradhan has 
(see his (lAI, p. 145 ff) proved that kings from Kalmasapa la to 
Raghu were originally of Southern Kosala line and are interpolated 
in the main line at some late period. I think Dr. Pradhan is right 
in saying so. I also know that this whole dynasty is ma<le up of 
sez^eial collattral brances. But I have shown them as linear because 
at the time of the Mahabharaia war this interpolation was already 
an accomplished fact and I am here concerned with the number 
of kings as was fixed in the days of Mahabharaia, 
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